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the marvelous future. Now you need no 
longer wonder — for here is a magazine 
which for twenty-two years has pictured 
the world-to-come with an incredible ac- 
curacy. You cannot mention any scien- 
tific wonder of today which was not 
foretold in exciting detail in this maga- 
zine long before it came to pass — even 
to the atom bomb! A study of its back 
issues would leave you staggered, un- 
believing, shocked . . . but realizing the 
truth: no prophet in history has ever 
come anywhere near the terrific achieve- 
ments of actual prophecy attained by 
this sensational magazine! 
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you’re that man, here’s something that will in- 
terest you. 

Net a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick scheme — 
but something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. 'Vou've got to pay the price 
— be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn't it be worth your while to sacrifice 
some of your leisure in favor of interesting home study 
— over a comparatively brief period ? Always provided 
that the rewards were good — a salary of $3,000 to 
$ 10 , 000 ? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren't for you? Well, 
don't be too sure. Very possibly they can be ! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first — then more difficult ones. If you 
could do this — and could turn to him for advice as the 
problems became complex — soon 
you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in 
principle under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 



Thu cover accountancy from the basic Principles right 
up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax Pro- 
cedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and prepare, 
for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Y>ur progress is as speedy as you care to make it — 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? Tire only answer, as you 
know, is that suecess does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training — 
with increased earnings — before they have completed 
it! For accountants, who are trained in organization 
and management, are the executives of the future. 
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the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, "Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It’ll prove that 
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Years’ Promotion in One” — a book which has 
helped many men. Send us the 
coupon now. 
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Y OU’VE NO doubt already taken a good 
look • at the contents page for this 
month, so we don’t really have to tell you 
that four of your top favorites have stor- 
ies in this issue. But what we will do is 
tell you a little bit about the stories be- 
fore you read them. To sort of whet your 
appetite! 

F IRST OFF, there’s the cover story, 
“The Octopus of Space” by Alexander 
Blade. You know that Alex has a habit of 
coming up with really swell ideas as the 
basis for his yarns, and this one is no ex- 
ception. Alex writes about a “Blind Spot” 
in space, an area near the planet Saturn 
that to all intents and purposes is a void 
within the void. It seems that Earthmen 
had been trying to solve the secret of this 
“Blind Spot” for years — trying to find out 
what had caused it, and more important, 
just what it was. But there hadn't been 
very much success because every Earth- 
man who ventured into the forbidden area 
—as it came to be known later — was never 
heard from again. It was then that two 
of the top agents of the Solar Patrol, Burt 
Lang, and Jeb Harrow, decided to find out 
for themselves — even if it meant their 
death. So they took off for Saturn and en- 
tered the Blind Spot, and — but that’s about 
as far as we can go here. And we’ve really 
told you quite a lot at that. You’ll find 
plenty of solid science-fiction in this yarn, 
and more than enough of suspense and ac- 
tion. We think Alex did a fine job. And 
we’d like to get your reactions too . . . 

R OG PHILLIPS, always a top name on 
our contents page, returns this month 
with a long novelette entitled, “Planet of 
the Dead.” Rog came in one day and asked 
a somewhat cryptic question: “Do you 
think it would be possible for a man to 
be dead, and yet still alive — scientifical- 
ly?” Well, that last word kind of stopped 
us cold. We could see where it would be 
possible from a fantasy viewpoint, but sci- 
entifically was another matter. We told 
Rog so. And he only grinned at us in his 
knowing way and said: “You’ll see.” We 
did see. And now you’ll see too when you 
turn to page 36 and start reading. You’re 
in for a really swell chunk of pleasant 
reading, so don’t let us stop you! 

HE FORM of Hunger” is Craig 
Browning’s latest contribution to 
the pages of your favorite magazine. And 



we’re not exaggerating when we say it’s 
one of Craig’s best efforts yet. Picture for 
yourself a world somewhere in space where 
death is impossible — or as near to being 
impossible as you can imagine. If that is 
true, then it would follow that a man could 
never die of hunger. Well, we’ve come this 
far, so what next? Just as a tip, we’ll say 
that “hunger” is a rather loose word — it 
might not always mean just what you 
think! And that’s exactly what Craig had 
in mind. As the title implies, “The Form 
of Hunger” might not be the bread-and- 
butter variety. So you can start reading 
the story now and find out for yourself 
just what it’s all about. We think you’ll 
be more than satisfied with the result. 

R obert moore williams is back 

again. That’s always big new’s for 
readers of FA. And especially this month, 
for Bob returns with a short novel, 30,000 
words of science- fiction that will hold you 
from beginning to end. “The Bees of 
Death” starts out with a man digging a 
ditch. Nothing unusual about that? The 
ditcli-digger didn’t think so either until 
his pick struck something hard in the 
ground and he finally uncovered what 
seemed to be a cannonball. His curiosity 
was aroused and he bent to pick it up. That 
was when the strange series of events be- 
gan. For the ca'nnonball rose from the 
hole in the ground and zoomed around the 
man’s head. . . . That was the beginning. 
The ditch-digger reported the incident to 
his employer, Professor Featherstone, and 
the professor became strangely excited, so 
much so that — but we stop right there. 
You’ll find out why the professor was ex- 
cited, and just what the strange “cannon- 
ball” was when you begin reading on page 
86. After you’ve finished, drop us a line 
and let us know how you liked it. 

F INISHING up the issue is a new story 
by Warren Kastel, “The Beacons Must 
Burn.” This is an inter-planetary yarn 
that centers around Io, one of the four 
principal satellites of Jupiter. A giant 
space beacon on the satellite was in danger 
of being destroyed. And if that happened 
...But you’ll find out for yourself, so go 
ahead. 

N EXT MONTH we’ve got a real treat 
in store for you, a long novelette by 
top favorite S. M. Tenneshaw. Watch for 
“Queen Of The Ice Men.” See you 
then V/LH 
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What was this terribSe portion of the 
void known as the Blind Spot? Spacemen had 
tfi*3ed to find the answer — and found death! 



T HE TENSION had been grow- 
ing between the two men for 
hours. 

They sat there, the two of them; 
they sat in front of the visiplate in 
the control room of their small space 
cruiser. They sat staring into the 
plate. Watching it. Watching and 
waiting. 

And Saturn, with its luminescent 
rings grew larger. 

But it wasn’t at Saturn that their 
eyes were fixed, staring tensely, ex- 
pectantly. The ringed planet was no 
real novelty to them. They had seen it 



many times before. For space com- 
merce passed the huge planet on the 
skyways between Earth, Mars, and 
Uranus. But that was on the other 
side of Saturn. The side that was safe 
for spacemen. Away from the Blind 
Spot. Far from the Forbidden Area 
of the void. 

They sat and stared. 

Jeb Harrow sat with his hands 
resting lightly against the control 
panel, his heavy-set features tense. 
He didn’t like this assignment. He 
had argued with Burt Lang about 
accepting it from Solar Patrol HQ 
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She adjusted the controls of the machine and watched the space ship approach . . . 



The OCTOPUS 
of SPACE 

By 

ALEXANDER BLARE 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



on Earth. He was young and healthy 
and loved life. He wanted to live to 
enjoy it. And no Earthman had been 
known to return from the Forbidden 
Area. . . 

Burt Lang’s fingers played lightly 
v/ith the controls of the ship as he sat 
and stared into the visiplate. His face 
was tense too, but it was a tenseness 
of excitement rather than fear. His 
lean youthful features were set in an 
expression of challenge. A challenge 
to the unknown quantity out there in 
the void. That area they were rapidly 
approaching, far on the outer fringes 
of Saturn’s wispy rings. 

Lang had sought the assignment 
from GHQ on Earth. He had men- 
tioned it to Jeb Harrow first, and 
Harrow had hedged. But Lang knew 
that where he went, Jeb would also 
go. They were a team. A team that 
had grown out of the ranks of the 
Solar Patrol. They had met as junior 
officers and their friendship had been 
a bond from the very beginning. But 
it had gone much deeper than that. 
For from the very first they had 
formed a team that sought the most 
difficult assignments on the Patrol’s 
docket. And each assignment had 
been carried out swiftly, and expert- 
ly- 

And gradually they had risen in the 
Patrol. From junior officers to Staff 
Field men. And finally, when they 
had broken up Sando Trane’s move- 
ment to take over the government on 
Mars, they had been awarded the 
coveted distinction of Detached 
Service. 

In the whole Solar Patrol there 
were only fifty men in the Detached 
branch. It was the highest honor an 
officer could achieve. It meant that 
he could pick his own assignment, 
work independently of the Home 
Office, and yet call upon the full 
resources of the Patrol whenever the 
occasion warranted. 



Burt Lang was proud of this fact. 
And he knew that Jeb Harrow was 
too. And while Jeb often talked of 
quitting and settling down to a quiet 
life on Venus, Lang knew that deep 
inside the man, Harrow loved danger 
and the excitement of a new case as 
much as he did. 

But as he stared at the visiplate 
now, Lang wondered if maybe Jeb 
had been right this time. Had they 
finally bitten off a bigger assignment 
than they could handle? For what was 
actually known about the Forbidden 
Area? 

TIE PONDERED the question 
mentally. For years the astrono- 
mers on Earth had studied the 
strange area near Saturn. An area of 
utter darkness. An area through 
which not the slightest light could 
be ascertained. There were stars that 
twinkled their light through the vast 
stretches of the void all around the 
dark area, but not one could be seen 
through it. 

It had been called the Blind Spot 
at first. Just a spot in space where 
light, for some astral reason, was 
unable to penetrate. 

But then had come space travel. 

Almost from the first, when man 
had been able to stretch his arms to- 
ward the sun and the far planets, one 
of the first objectives had been the 
Blind Spot. For it held a mystery 
that had to be solved. 

But it never had been solved. 

Men reached the Blind Spot. Men 
in space ships. 

But they never returned. 

Not a trace. Tele-radio communi- 
cation had been abruptly severed once 
the ships reached the dark pool in 
space. And' the ships were never 
heard from again. 

It was then that the area had been 
outlawed by the Supreme Council. It 
had been named the Forbidden Area, 



THE OCTOPUS OF SPACE 
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a tract of the void that all spacemen 
shunned. The commerce lanes be- 
tween the planets were on the other 
side of Saturn. Far from the For- 
bidden Area. 

That was all that was known. It 
was all that Burt Lang knew, now 
as he sat staring into the visiplate. 

Beside him he felt Jeb Harrow 
move in his seat. 

“Burt...” 

Lang turned his gaze from the visi- 
plate and stared at Jeb for a moment. 
He saw a look of worry on Jeb’s face 
that surprised him. Jeb might feel 
tense, he might even feel a tinge of 
fear, but he usually never showed it. 
It made Lang frown. 

“Yes, Jeb? Something wrong?” 

Jeb Harrow shrugged and looked 
away out through the visiplate. Lang 
got the impression that Jeb didn’t 
want to look at him in that moment. 

“I was just thinking, Burt. We’re* 
not the first men to try and solve 
the secret of the Forbidden Area. ..” 

“I know that as well as you do, 
Jeb,” Burt Lang answered, and his 
eyes continued to watch Jeb closely. 

“What reason do we have to think 
that we will have any better luck, 
Burt? After all, there’s only two of 
us.” 

The frown on Burt Lang’s features 
intensified. 

“We’ve taken on assignments that 
nobody in the Patrol wanted to tackle, 
remember, Jeb? We’ve always man- 
aged to do our job before. Why 
should this one be any different?” 

Harrow continued to gaze into the 
visiplate at the rapidly approaching 
Forbidden Area. Already its great 
mass was obliterating the normal 
section of the void. It seemed to Har- 
row as if the ship were setting itself 
to plunge into a bottomless well. Into 
utter nothingness. 

“You’re right about our other as- 
signments, Burt,” Jeb said quietly; 



“But they were always about things 
we knew. Men who defied the law 
and had to be caught and punished. 
This is something different. I have 
the feeling somehow that it’s bigger 
than man and the things he knows. . .” 

T ANG’S jaw was set in a hard line. 

Then abruptly he relaxed. He 
knew suddenly that Jeb was only 
voicing the same feelings that he 
himself felt subconsciously. The dif- 
ference was that he had steeled him- 
self against those thoughts. Fought 
them down deep inside him. He was 
glad now that Jeb had voiced them. 
And lie found the words he wanted 
to say. 

“It is big, Jeb. And that’s just it. 
It’s a challenge — the biggest chal- 
lenge in the whole solar system. It’s 
a problem that no man has ever 
licked — but that doesn’t mean that it 
can’t be licked. Do you remember 
how we promised ourselves when we 
first teamed up that someday we’d 
tackle this job? All of our work in 
the Patrol has been leading up to 
this. 

“Of course,” his voice suddenly 
seemed to halt and he half turned his 
gaze away from Jeb, “we can still 
back out. If you’re really afraid 
about this. . .” 

As the words left his lips, Lang 
saw Jeb turn his eyes away from the 
visiplate and stare at him. He heard 
Jeb’s breath come in sharply and Jeb 
swore. 

“Who the hell’s afraid? You know 
me better than that! I wouldn’t turn 
back even if the Supreme Council or- 
dered us to!” 

Lang’s face held a grin as the heat- 
ed words left Jeb’s lips. He knew 
now that the momentary indecision 
was past. That the subtle fears were 
gone now. There was only the job 
ahead. 

He turned his attention once again 
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to the visiplate. His eyes narrowed 
thoughtfully as he scanned the full 
area of the plate. Only on the far- 
thest edges of the screen was there 
a star to be seen, and the stygian 
blackness was quickly enveloping 
even the last few. 

Lang’s fingers played expertly' over 
the controls of the ship. He felt the 
mighty blasts of the rocket jets quiet 
down and the forward retarding jets 
take hold. 

The ship began to slow its swift 
approach to the Blind Spot. 

But almost as soon as Lang’s move- 
ments slowed the ship, he suddenly 
■aw that he had miscalculated the 
distance. He had meant to stop the 



it. 

He heard Jeb’s voice come hoarse- 
ly, with a note of awe in it. 

And Lang suddenly felt the same 
way. He stared incredulously at the 
control panel, saw that the switches 
were still at full power, and yet the 
mighty roar of the jets had gone. 
Vanished into nothing. 

TT WAS AN unbelievable sensa- 
tion. His body felt strangely de- 
tached, and the control room of the 
ship was filled with a great quiet- 
ness. It was as if a mighty hand had 
closed over the vessel, shutting it off 
from all sound and motion. 

Lang stared into the visiplate, into 
ship in space at the edge of the For- the swirling utter blackness that met 



bidden Area and scout the outer 
fringe, trying to probe its depth. 

He heard Jeb’s voice come tensely. 
“We’re going into it, Burt!” 

But Lang was grimly aware of the 
fact. And his fingers shot across the 
control panel in frantic haste. He fed 
full power to the retarding jets and 
tried to veer the ship in a sharp arc 



his gaze. And for the first time he 
felt a chill of the unknown sweep 
through him. He felt helpless, power- 
less to do anything. He had never 
felt that way before in his life. 

And then suddenly he heard a 
sound. Beside him, Jeb Harrow’s 
voice came in a hollow note of in- 
credulity. 



■way from the blackness ahead. “Burt — I must be crazy — we seem 

For a bare instant the ship respond-" to be standing still. . .” 



ed to his touch at the controls. It 
started to veer, and the thundering 
power of the retarding jets jerked 
him and Jeb against their safety 
■traps. 

Then suddenly the thunder of the 
jets vanished. The mighty braking 
force of the rockets faded away. The 
■hip stopped its sharp veering arc 
and seemed to hang suspended, roll- 
ing in a sea of invisible waters. 

In the same instant Lang felt hi* 
body relax against the strain of the 
safety strap around his waist. His 
body seemed to be weightless, and 
for a moment a wave of dizziness 
swept over him. 

He heard Jeb moving in his chair 
beside him. 

“You were too lat«, Burt — we’re in 



Lang felt the chill pass from him 
as he heard Jeb speak. He turned 
his eyes and looked at Jeb. Slowly he 
nodded. 

“You’re right, Jeb. We are standing 
still. The controls are dead. ..” 

As he said the words, Lang real- 
ized that his voice sounded hoarse. 
And his eyes stared back into the 
visiplate. Back into the black noth- 
ingness. He heard Jeb speaking. 

“What happens now, Burt? How 
do we get out of here?” 

And Burt Lang was wondering the 
same thing. Was this the answer? 
Was the Forbidden Area a weird 
hole in the void where all time and 
motion ceased to exist? Were they 
doomed as other Earthmen had been? 
Would they too never return — must 
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they sit in their space ship until their 
food and water ran out? Was that the 
answer ? 

Even as the question formed in his 
mind, even as the chill started to 
creep over him again, his eyes sud- 
denly widened in amazement as he 
stared into the visiplate, and beside 
him he heard Jeb Harrow gasp. 

The blackness had turned a gray- 
ish color, and now there seemed to be 
a swirling cloud-mist. 

And out of the mist came a fantas- 
tic shape. A thing that brought a 
look of astonishment to Burt Lang’s 
features. 

For he was staring at a gigantic 
creature that resembled, as near as 
he could tell, an octopus ! 

“Burt — my God — what is it?” 

But Lang couldn’t answer Jeb Har- 
row’s question. He could only stare 
at the weird thing hanging out in the 
void. 

And as he stared the creature 
seemed to move closer to the ship. Its 
long tentacles waved in the mist that 
enveloped it. Those tentacles seemed 
to expand, to grow in size even as he 
watched. 

Lang knew it was impossible. He 
could not be seeing what his eyes 
told him he saw. But it was there 
nevertheless. Out in the emptiness of 
space. In the heart of the Forbidden 
Area, the Blind Spot, the well of 
nothingness. It was there, a giant- 
shaped octopus. It defied all reason. 
It was beyond the bounds of scienti- 
fic logic. 

And the octopus moved closer, its 
tentacles reaching out for the ship. 

The movement became ominously 
evident as Lang watched. He knew 
suddenly what the creature was do- 
ing. Those tentacles would slither 
over the ship — and when they did... 

He saw something else then. Some- 
thing that made him lean forward In 
his seat in intent fascination. 



The figure of a man materialized 
out of the grayish mist. 

A man clad in the thin plasti-net 
garb of the spaceman! 

And beside Lang, Jeb Harrow 
gasped. 

“That’s one of Sando Trane’s men! 
Remember on Mars — ” 

TT WAS ALL too apparent to 
x Lang. Jeb Harrow was right. It 
was one of Sando Trane’s men. But 
that was impossible — what would 
Sando Trane be doing here in the 
Forbidden Area? Where had this 
man come from? 

Lang knew he couldn’t answer the 
questions even as they rose in his 
mind. He could only stare into the 
visiplate as Jeb Harrow was staring. 

The spaceman was floating slowly 
toward the giant creature. And the 
octopus-like thing suddenly became 
aware of him. Lang saw the spaceman 
thrust out a long electro-spear, aim- 
ing at the creature’s head. 

Once that spear struck there 
would be an explosion that would 
tear the creature to pieces. Lang was 
aware of the deadly power of the 
electro-spear. 

The point of the weapon lanced 
into the creature’s head. 

But there was no explosion. 

Nothing happened. 

Nothing except the long moving 
tentacles of the octopus that reached 
out and enfolded the spaceman. 

And before Lang’s startled eyes, 
the body of the man seemed to dis- 
integrate in a puff of vapor. 

It happened in a second. And then 
it was over. The spaceman vanished, 
the grayish mist swirling in the space 
he had been. 

Horror filled Lang’s eyes, and a 
dread feeling crept through him. 
What weird forces were operating in 
this hellish portion of the void? It 
was madness — impossible, incredible 
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madness. But it was happening. .. 

"It’s coming back for us 1" 

Lang heard Jeb shout hoarsely be- 
side him. 

Then he saw the giant creature 
moving once again for their space 
ship. Now Lang knew what was com- 
ing. Those long tentacles would en- 
velope the ship. And when they did, 
the ship would vanish in a puff of 
vapor. 

He knew suddenly what the fate of 
other Earthmen had been. Men and 
ships that had dared to venture into 
the untracked void that was called 
the Blind Spot. 

And he knew that in moments he 
and Jeb Harrow would be following 
the others. 

Desperately Lang pulled at the 
controls operating the forward elec- 
tro-guns. If he could only get one 
burst into that creature. Just one... 

But the controls were dead. Noth- 
ing happened. 

He knew that Jeb was watching 
those tentacles reach out now, even 
as he was. And he knew that Jeb must 
be thinking the same thoughts he was 
too. The last thoughts that would 
ever cross their minds... 

A brilliant flash of light suddenly 
blinded Lang. 

He tensed himself, waiting for 
death to claim him. But even as he 
tensed he knew that the creature 
hadn’t touched the ship yet. What 
then?. . . 

*T»HE LIGHT engulfed the ship and 
drove the swirling grayish mist 
back. And as the light grew in in- 
tensity, Lang saw that it had a pat- 
tern. 

It seemed to be a funnel of radi- 
ance. And as his eyes became accus- 
tomed to it he saw that it was Just 
that. 

A long funnel of light that en- 
gulfed the ship like a protective 



shield. 

The jets of the ship suddenly 
thundered into life. And Lang felt 
himself jerked in his seat before the 
control panel as the ship shot for- 
ward into the funnel. 

And then he saw something else. 

Far ahead, along the funnel of 
light down v/hich the ship lunged, a 
figure appeared, shimmering in the 
light. 

The figure of a girl. A girl clad 
in a form-fitting tunic of silvery ma- 
terial. 

He heard Jeb gasp in amazement as 
he saw her too. 

But Lang had eyes only for the 
girl. He stared at her — the bronze 
gold of her hair forming a halo 
around her shoulders — the smile on 
her face as she looked at him. 

And then she was gone. 

And there was only the funnel of 
light down through which they 
plunged. 

“This is impossible — we must be 
mad!” Jeb Harrow gasped out. Then 
his voice suddenly calmed. “What do 
you make of it, Burt? This funnel — 
it might be another trap.” 

Lang shook his head. He was re- 
membering the face of the girl. The 
way she had smiled at them. He 
didn’t know what or who she was, 
but he was sure of one thing. 

“Whatever it is, Jeb, it saved us 
from that creature. And I’m also cer- 
tain that there’s human intelligence 
behind all this. You saw the girl. . .” 

“And I also saw one of Sando 
Trane’s men!” Jeb answered sharply. 
“How do you explain that?” 

Lang shook his head. 

“I can't explain it anymore than 
you can. All I know is that this fun- 
nel reacts against the Blind Spot. The 
ship is working again. That proves it. 
Anything else will have to wait.” 

And as he spoke his eyes stared 
into the funnel. He saw that it was 
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nearing an end directly ahead. 

His fingers moved over the con- 
trols of the ship and the forward re- 
tarding jets took hold, slowing the 
mad plunge of the vessel. 

Then suddenly the funnel was be- 
hind them. 

And once again Lang stared in 
amazement into the visiplate. 

They were flying over the surface 
of a planet! A world that had never 
been discovered. A planet deep with- 
in the Blind Spot of space! 

^J"ORLA’S slim fingers flicked over 
A ' the relays of the sono-controller. 

“I’m taking over the control of 
their ship now, Gurrid. I’ll land it 
close to the valley’s mouth.” 

She passed a hurried look at her 
brother. Gurrid was frowning at her, 
his face a mixture of emotions. He 
wasn’t sure if he approved of his 
sister’s actions at the moment. What 
she was doing could turn out to be 
very dangerous. He voiced his 
thoughts. 

“If Mech-an should put a tracer on 
us everything would be lost. Norla, 
why must we bring these aliens in 
like this?” 

The girl smiled patiently at Gurrid. 

“Don’t worry about it, Gurrid. I’ve 
scrambled the frequencies. Even 
Mech-an and all the mighty machines 
he controls can’t get through to us 
now. We’re safe. Look — the first 
ship is responding to the controller!” 

She looked into a view-screen in 
front of the big machines she was 
operating with her delicate fingers. 
The screen showed a space ship slow- 
ly arcing down the heavens toward 
the lip of the mountain range that 
girdled the valley on the far end. 

But then a frown creased the girl’s 
smooth forehead. She saw a second 
ship emerging from the funnel, fol- 
lowing the first. She had expected 
the second ship to follow the first 



one down to a landing. But instead, 
it was turning in a sharp arc and 
heading away from them. 

“I can’t control both of them at the 
same time — Gurrid, why do you sup- 
pose that second ship isn’t following 
the first? They must have both come 
together...” 

Gurrid clenched his hands and the 
worried frown deepened on his face. 

“I don’t like it, Norla. That other 
ship — it’s heading away from the val- 
ley, toward the City of Machines. Do 
you suppose Mech-an put a controller 
on it?” 

The girl studied the screen for a 
long moment. Then she shrugged. 

“If he has, there’s nothing we can 
do about it. We’ll find out more 
when we talk to those in the first 
ship.” 

And as she said the words her fin- 
gers played smoothly over the sono- 
controller. She watched as the ship 
settled slowly to the floor of the val- 
ley outside. Then she shut off the 
machine and the screen went blank. 

“Come on, Gurrid, they’ve landed.” 

Gurrid put his hand grimly on the 
sword he wore at his belt. 

“I hope you haven’t made a mis- 
take, sister. Mech-an’s arm is long. . .” 

But the girl was not listening to 
him. She had stepped lithely across 
the stone floor of the room to a metal 
door at the far end. It opened from 
some electronic control as she neared 
it and she passed through. Gurrid 
followed her with a resigned shrug 
to his powerful shoulders. His sister 
was one he had trouble understand- 
ing. But her tactics had proven 
sound in the past, so he didn’t ques- 
tion them further. 

Norla walked through the great 
cavern beyond the door, past the 
groups of armed men who were 
watching her intently as they sat be- 
fore great stone tables idly cleaning 
their swords. As she passed them 
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with Gurrid following, some of them 
arose at Gurrid’s nodding signal, to 
follow. 

T^TORLA SAID nothing as the men 
trouped silently behind her. 
Then she had reached the end of the 
great cavern and a huge metal door 
slid soundlessly aside. 

As she passed through her eyes 
sought out the tapering figure of the 
space ship that rested on the smooth 
valley floor. She was in time to see 
a door open in the side of the ship 
and two men slowly descend to the 
ground. A faint smile wreathed her 
full lips as she saw them leveling 
strange looking weapons in their 
hands. 

She kept walking until she had 
reached within a few yards of the 
men. Then she stopped. Behind her 
she knew her men had also stopped. 
Only Gawrid moved up to stand at 
her side. She was aware that Gurrid’s 
hand was holding a sword. 

But then her attention was fast- 
ened on the two men. They were 
both tall, and were dressed similarly 
in military looking uniforms. But 
one was heavier than the other, with 
fuller features, and a stubborn cast 
to his jaw. The other man had a lean 
face with hard grey eyes. And though 
the eyes were faintly puzzled now 
as she looked into them, she was 
aware that this man was handsome. 
And for a moment she felt a blush 
come to her own features as his eyes 
swept over her figure. 

She felt Gurrid move closer to her 
and saw the other man raise his weap- 
on. Gurrid’s sword arm came up, and 
Norla raised her arm commandingly. 

“Stop! There is no need for weap- 
ons here. We are friends.” 

As the words left her lips she saw 
the handsome one’s face suddenly 
smile at her. And with the smile, he 
put his weapon in a holster at his 



side. 

“I am Burt Lang, from Earth. My 
partner is Jeb Harrow. And you — ” 

“I brought your ship through the 
Dark Shield. I am called Norla.” 

Lang nodded slowly as she spoke, 
watching her closely. He knew with- 
out a shadow of doubt that this was 
the same girl he had seen in the visi- 
plate. The smooth, beautiful fea- 
tures, the bronze gold hair, the 
slim figure. . . 

“The Dark Shield?” Lang rolled 
the words out slowly. Was she 
referring to the Blind Spot — the Fci- 
bidden Area? 

Norla nodded. “Yes. Mech-an does 
not know that we have a sono-con- 
troller. He would have had you killed 
in a moment more. . .” 

Lang looked over at Jeb Harrow. 
Jeb’s eyes were filled with questions, 
just as were his own. And he could 
see that there was still distrust in 
Jeb’s eyes, for he still held his proton 
gun in his hand. As he looked at Jeb, 
the Earthman glanced over at the 
girl. 

“If you’re friendly, why the armed 
guard?” Jeb’s voice was hostile. 

The girl laughed lightly. 

“You mean Gurrid,” she motioned 
to the man at her side and Gurrid 
reluctantly lowered his sword arm. 
“Gurrid is my brother. He is more 
cautious than I, and, I fear, lest 
trustful. He thinks it was a mistake 
for me to bring you to Mechnol. I 
see the same lack of trust in your 
eyes.” 

Lang watched Jeb Harrow slowly 
flush under the polite accusation of 
her words. He covered his embarrass- 
ment with another question. 

“Just who are you? To us you are 
alien, and yet you speak our lan- 
guage.” 

Norla glanced back at Lang as slf-3 
replied to Jeb Harrow’s question. 

“Our tongues are the same, just as 
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our worlds were once. But this is no 
place to talk. You must both come 
with us to where we will be safe. 
Even now Mech-an may have his spy 
rays searching.” 

T ANG FROWNED as the girl 
mentioned the name Mech-an 
again. But before he could ply any 
questions of his own she turned and 
started to walk back the way she had 
come. He watched Gurrid move pro- 
tectingly behind his sister, and then 
Lang looked across at Harrow. 

“What about the ship, Burt?” 

There was a question in Jeb’s eyes 
that Burt didn’t miss. He saw that 
Jeb was thinking it would be wiser 
for them to stay with the ship. Wiser 
and safer. 

Norla turned as Jeb’s question 
reached Ivsr. 

“Your ship will be safe. It will be 
taken into the great cavern. We can 
not leave it out here for Mech-an to 
find.” 

Again the mention of that name. 
And Lang found a burning curiosity 
growing within him. He wanted to 
find out more about Norla. 

He motioned to Jeb. 

“I think we better do as she sug- 
gests, Jeb. After all, she did save our 
lives. . .” 

Harrow’s broad shoulders shrugged 
resignedly and he holstered his gun. 
Then he moved beside Lang as they 
walked toward the opening in the 
mountain ahead of them. 

The girl lead the way through the 
large cavern, past the groups of 
armed men who stared curiously at 
them as they passed. And finally they 
entered the smaller room with the 
machines. Lang’s eyes widened in 
wonder as he stared at the compli- 
cated mechanisms. 

The girl motioned him to a couch- 
like piece of furniture that seemed to 
be made of some plastic substance. He 



followed Jeb over to it and sat down, 
conscious of the fact that only he 
and Jeb, Norla and Gurrid were in 
the room. Gurrid had shut the door 
behind him and was standing with 
his back to it, his eyes still plainly 
saying that he didn’t trust them. 

Then Lang looked over at the girl. 

She had walked up to the control 
panel of the machine and flicked a 
switch. 

There was a loud humming from 
some source of power, and tubes be- 
gan to glow as the screen over the 
mechanism formed an image. 

He was staring at the valley out- 
side, and the space ship resting close- 
by. 

“There is nothing to fear. I am 
merely going to move your ship into 
the great cavern where it will be 
safe.” 

And as Lang watched, her fingers 
sped swiftly over the controls of the 
machine. And his eyes, fastened on 
the screen then, saw the space ship 
suddenly rise from the ground and 
begin to move toward the side of the 
mountain. 

A large section of the stone wall 
of the mountain slid back, revealing a 
perfectly camouflaged opening. And 
the space ship moved through the 
opening and was swallowed up by 
the mountain. Then the opening slid 
shut again. 

Norla flicked off the machine and 
turned to look at Lang’s puzzled face. 
“I merely used the sono-controller, 
just as I did to guide your ship to 
the valley a short while ago. We are 
safe from Mech-an now. There is a 
protective screen over the mountain 
that even his superior spy rays can- 
not penetrate.” 

Lang shrugged questioningly. 

“Everything you’ve said since we’ve 
been here has been veiled in mysteri- 
ous reference to someone you call 
Mech-an. Would you mind explain- 
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ing..." 

The smile faded from the girl’s 
face and a serious expression took its 
place. Lang was amazed at the trans- 
formation. Her face now held a 
strength he hadn’t thought possible, 
and in her eyes he read a message of 
conflicting emotions. 

“Yes. It is time that I explain. Just 
before we left your ship, you said to 
your partner that I had saved your 
lives. That is true. And I did it for a 
purpose. 

“You both wonder that we speak 
the same tongue. And you have many 
more questions in your mind. I win 
try to answer them all. But first I 
must start from the beginning ...” 

A ND LANG sat listening to her, 
** watching the earnestness on her 
face, the dreamy expression that rose 
in her eyes as she spoke. 

She told of a world in the solar 
system, the third planet from the sun, 
where a great civilization had exist- 
ed countless centuries before. A plan- 
et called Earth, where science had ris- 
en to tremendous heights, conquer- 
ing the secrets of the atom and space. 

“But for all of their greatness in 
science," her voice continued, “the 
ancients could never defeat their own 
lust for power nor the wars that 
threatened to destroy them. It was 
then that a few scientists, with vi- 
sion for a future mankind where war 
and destruction would have no place, 
decided to leave Earth and their 
civilization there, before they too 
were destroyed.” 

Lang listened, awe growing within 
him as he heard her tell of the secret 
flight from Earth in great ships of 
space to a verdant world that was 
a twin planet of Saturn. How the 
scientists built a fabulous City of 
Machines, the core of which was the 
great Mech which threw out a field 
of negative energy into space. A 



field of energy that became the Dark 
Shield, ringing the entire planet, 
making it an invulnerable spot in the 
void, safe from any outside interfer- 
ence. 

“With the perfection of the Dark 
Shield, Mechnol ceased to exist as a 
planet in the solar system. It was, 
and is, to this day, a world alone, cut 
off from all other worlds and men. 
And the wisdom of our forefathers 
was borne out. For the men of Earth 
did destroy themselves in great atom- 
ic wars. The secret of space flight 
was lost to them for centuries. For a 
time the Council of Mechnol kept a 
watch on the solar system, lowering 
the Dark Shield for that purpose. 
But then it was decided that here 
alone on Mechnol was there any hope 
for mankind to thrive in peace and 
scientific advancement. So the Shield 
was replaced and the great Mech 
sealed for all time. 

“But through the centuries there 
were those on Mechnol who began to 
wonder if the original plans of our 
elders were entirely justified. For 
surely if a few ancients had sought a 
haven of peace, then there must be 
others in the outside worlds who felt 
as they did. 

“But even these thinkers dared not 
break the law of the ancients. So 
Mechnol remained a world apart from 
the rest of the planets. 

“It was then that Mech-an took 
over the Council. And with Mech-an 
came a tyranny that had been un- 
known for countless centuries. For 
any who dared to express their 
thoughts of the outside, were put to 
death. Mech-an ruled that there could 
be allegiance to nothing but Mechnol, 
in thought or action. That to question 
the laws of the Council was punish- 
able by death. / 

“My father — and Gurrid’s — was one 
of the scientists of Mechnol who 
dared to think of men and the outside 
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worlds. But he did his thinking in 
secret and never let Mech-an know of 
his dream. For our father had perfect- 
ed a device which he called the sono- 
controller, a mechanism that could 
successfully counteract the effects of 
the Dark Shield for a brie<f period of 
time. 

“He experimented with the sono- 
controller and caught brief flashes of 
the outside through the Shield. He 
became convinced that Earth had 
gained a high place in the solar sys- 
tem once again, and that unlike our 
ancestors, man had conquered the 
dread wars that had once destroyed 
him. He felt that the time had come 
for Mechnol to rejoin her sister 
planets and help man to rise to even 
higher status in the universe. For on 
mechnol there had been great scien- 
tific advancement, with only peace 
as the goal. Machines were perfected 
to answer every human need. And not 
one machine had been made for des- 
tructive purposes — only the great 
Mech that fed the Dark Shield to 
isolate the planet itself. 

“But Mech-an found out about our 
father’s experiment and confiscated 
the sono-control’er. He would have 
put our father to death, but he had 
received warning of Mech-an’s plan 
and fled into the hills with Gurrid, 
myself, and a few trusted friends. 

“Gurrid and I were only children 
at the time, and we grew up in these 
hills, hidden away from Mech-an and 
his newly formed guard. We watched 
as our father laboriously built another 
sono-controller, and as more and more 
men joined our ranks from Mech-an’s 
City of Machines. For a widespread 
feeling of discontent was growing in 
the people. They felt that Mech-an 
was doing wrong, that it was he who 
was breaking the law of the elders 
with his rule of tyranny. 

“And then one day, a year ago, 
while our father was making a secret 



journey to Mech-an’s Capitol, he was 
captured. . .” 

^TORLA’S voice trailed off signi- 

’ ficantly, and from the sudden 
sadness that entered her eyes, Lang 
knew what words were unspoken in 
her mind. But then her voice picked 
up again and when she spoke there 
was bitterness in her words. 

“Mech-an put him to death. He 
threw him into the Great Mech where 
the Dark Shield of energy tore his 
body to atoms . . . 

“Since then, Gurrid and I have led 
the forces opposed to Mech-an. We 
have dedicated our lives to accom- 
plishing what our father set out to do. 
We want to destroy the great Mech 
that hides our world from other men. 
We want the people of Mechnol to 
be a part of the solar system again, to 
mix with other men and women. . .to 
enjoy the fruits of commerce with 
other worlds, to help build the great 
civilization that was started here by 
our forefathers. . .” 

The girl’s voice trailed off again, 
and Lang sat waiting for her to con- 
tinue. But she had finished. And her 
breath was a great sigh as she stood 
with a determined expression in her 
eyes. 

Lang found his voice then. And 
when he spoke his voice was touched 
with emotion. 

“And you saved us from the Dark 
Shield of Mech-an thinking that we 
could help?’’ 

She nodded slowly, her eyes resting 
for a moment on the silent figure of 
her brother standing at the door. 

“Yes. Gurrid thinks I have done 
wrong, but I believe my father would 
have wanted it this way. There have 
been many ships from your planet 
that have come to Mechnol in the 
past century, and all of them have 
been destroyed in the energy field. 
Mech-an always uses this to prove 
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his point that outsiders, men from the 
other worlds, have only conquest on 
their minds, that they are trying to 
pierce the Shield and destroy Mech- 
nol. 

“But I felt that if we could save 
one of these ships, and bring it to 
Mechnol, then the people themselves 
could see the men from the outside — 
and judge for themselves. That may- 
be then the people would rise against 
Mech-an and destroy the great Mech. 

“Gurrid felt that this was not the 
way, that we should remain hidden 
and fight Mech-an in our own way. 
And of course, he is right in one re- 
spect. Now that we have safely 
brought two ships through the Shield, 
Mech-an will know we have a sono- 
controller. He will do anything to 
capture us now before we can make a 
move against him. . .” 

Only one thing registered upon 
Lang in that moment. And as the 
girl’s words were impressed upon him 
he stared over at Jeb Harrow. 

Jeb was frowning, and voiced the 
6ame question that rose to Lang’s lips. 

“You said two ships? But there 
was only one of us.” 

Norla shook her head. 

“There was a ship following you. I 
assumed that you were both together. 
But when I guided your ship down, 
I couldn’t put the sono-countroller on 
the other. One of the men in that 
ship was killed by the creature of 
the Shield, a thing of negative ener- 
gies created by the great Mech, re- 
sembling an ancient creature of your 
own world’s seas which you called an 
octopus. But the octopus of the Dark 
Shield is not a thing of flesh and 
blood as you or I. It is a creation of 
terrible forces of the ether, forces 
that destroy all matter at contact. 

“But the others in the second ship 
escaped. . .This is indeed strange, 
your not knowing about it. . .” 

Lang’s eyes had turned from the 



girl and he was staring questioningly 
at Jeb Harrow. He remembered now 
how Jeb had. exclaimed that the space- 
man had been one of Sando Trane’s 
men. 

“Burt, I can’t believe it — you don’t 
suppose. 

Jeb’s words trailed off and Lang 
nodded slowly. 

“I’m afraid that’s it, Jeb. Somehow, 
Sando Trane followed us into the 
Blind Spot. It couldn’t be anyone 
else.” 

'THE GIRL had been listening to 
their exchange of conversation. 
Now she interrupted them. 

“Who is this Sando Trane you 
speak of?” 

Lang looked at her worriedly. 

“I’m afraid I’m going to have to 
break down some of the faith you 
have in the outside worlds. While it’s 
true that war has been eliminated as a 
major factor, we still have men who 
conspire to gain wealth and power 
at the expense of others. You might 
compare them in a minor sort of way 
to your Mech-an. But we have law 
enforcement agencies to track these 
men down. Jeb and I are members of 
the largest of these inter-planetary 
agencies. And one of the men we’ve 
been after for years is a space pirate 
and revolutionist named Sando Trane. 

“The ship you speak of as coming 
through the Shield behind ours could 
only belong to Sando Trane. It was 
one of his men who was killed by the 
octopus of your great Mech.” 

His words halted, and he could see 
the surprise on Norla’s face as he 
spoke. Then he looked over at Gurrid 
as the girl’s brother spoke for the 
first time. 

“I knew this was a mistake, Norla! 
That ship was flying toward the City 
of Machines ! If Mech-an should cap- 
ture it Trane will be able to lead him 
to the valley. You know what will 
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happen. . .” 

Lang didn’t have to have Gurrid 
explain further. And he was way 
ahead of him with his own thinking. 
For he knew Sando Trane. And what 
Gurrid had hinted at would certainly 
happen. Trane would make a deal 
with Mech-an in exchange for the lo- 
cation of the valley. But Lang knew 
something else. Something that 
brought a chill to him. For if this 
Mech-an was the type of man Nona 
had painted him, then would his ty- 
ranny stop with the peoples of Mech- 
nol? Lang knew what a smooth talker 
and operator Sando Trane was, and it 
was not impossible to think that he 
and Mech-an would combine forces 
with the outside planets as the stake. 

It v/as a big game. A dangerous one. 
Just the kind of game Trane would be 
likely to play. 

Lang turned to Jeb Harrow. 

“We’ve got to get Trane before he 
reaches Mech-an, Jeb.” 

He could see by Jeb Harrow’s ex- 
pression that he had been thinking 
along the same lines. Jeb nodded. 

“You’re right, Burt. Trane is our 
baby. We’ve been trying to get him 
for a long time. This is our chance.” 

Jeb arose as he spoke. But then 
Norla suddenly stepped forward. 
There was anxiety on her face as she 
looked at the two Earthmen. 

“Wait! You don’t know the risks 
you are taking! Mech-an will be 
warned by this time. He will be wait- 
ing to trap you. . .” 

Lang shook his head adamantly. 

“I’m sorry, Norla, but this is our 
job. Trane represents a threat not 
only to your world, but to ours. If 
we can get him maybe we can repay 
you in small part for saving our 
lives.” 

He had said the words with sin- 
cerity, and as he looked over at 
Gurrid, he saw that there was a sud- 
den respect in the man’s eyes. Gur- 



rid moved forward suddenly and 
offered Lang his hand. 

“I am sorry that I doubted you be- 
fore, but I am convinced now. Norla 
was right in bringing you here, even 
though an enemy slipped through our 
hands at the same time. But you will 
need help on this task, and I will go 
with you. I know this country. You 
could easily get lost alone.” 

T ANG FELT the warmth of Gur- 
rid’s hand in his. Then he 
watched as Gurrid clasped Jeb’s big 
hand. A friendly smile passed be- 
tween the two men, and Lang knew 
that a bond of friendship had been 
sealed. 

“That’s all right with us,” Lang 
said, “if Norla doesn’t object.” 

The girl’s face had been clouded 
with a frown. But now suddenly it 
was clear. She nodded. 

“Gurrid is right. You will need 
someone to guide you. He should go 
along. Just as I will.” 

The three men remained silent for 
a moment. Lang saw the worried look 
on Gurrid’s features, but he noticed 
that he did not object. And he sud- 
denly knew v/hy. 

Norla was the leader of this ref- 
ugee group, and her word was ac- 
cepted by everyone, even Gurrid. He 
saw that it would be a difficult thing 
to step in and contradict her decision. 
And yet he knew that it was necess- 
ary. There v/ould be great danger 
once they lifted the space ship from 
the valley floor. And as he looked 
into the deep blue eyes of the girl he 
realized that he didn’t want anything 
to happen to her. 

“I don’t think it would be wise, 
Norla,” Lang said slowly. “After all, 
you are the leader here, and if you 
leave and something should happen 
to you, what of the rest?” 

His words held weight he saw. For 
a moment he thought he had won the 
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point. But then he saw Norla’s face 
grow thoughtful. 

“What you say is true, Burt. But 
by the same token, if something 
should happen to you and Gurrid, 
then our plans would be hampered . . . 
And besides, you will need me. Only 
I know the sono-controller well 
enough to operate it. If you are to 
escape from Mech-an’s machines, you 
will need me.” 

Lang looked over to Gurrid for 
help. But Gurrid shrugged his 
broad shoulders resignedly. 

“What Norla says is true. If Meeh- 
an should put a controller ray on 
your ship you would be as helpess as 
you were when Norla brought you 
in.” 

Lang looked back at the girl. He 
saw that her mind had been made up, 
and now that Gurrid had concurred, 
it was decided. 

“We’ll take the portable sono-con- 
troller. It will operate from the main 
machine here in the cavern.” 

Gurrid moved toward the door. 

“I will go and instruct Parma what 
to do while we’re away. We will have 
to maintain a close watch over the 
valley as long as Mech-an has a way 
of finding us.” 

Lang watched as Gurrid opened 
the door and passed through into the 
greater cavern beyond. Then his eyes 
switched back to the girl. 

She passed him a quick smile, and 
Lang felt a warmth in her look. Then 
she was motioning toward the far cor- 
ner of the room and a small, compact 
machine which rested on the floor. 

“That is the portable sono-control- 
ler. We will take it with us.” 

Lang met Jeb Harrow’s gaze as Jeb 
stepped forward. He saw that Jeb 
didn’t like the idea of the girl going 
with them anymore than he did. But 
he saw Jeb shrug his shoulders and 
bend to pick up the machine. 

Lang moved alongside to help him. 



'T’HE SHIP rose slowly from the 
cavern floor as Norla’s fingers 
sped over the controls of the small 
machine in the control room. There 
was a hum of power from the ma- 
chine, and Lang knew that it was 
drawing its power from the large ma- 
chine in the cavern. 

The ship floated through the open- 
ing in the side of the mountain, 
passed the silent groups of men who 
watched them departing. Then the 
metal door slid shut, sealing the cav- 
ern from the outside eyes. 

Lang waited until the girl gave him 
a signal. She switched off the sono- 
controller finally, and nodded to him. 

“The ship is under your control 
now.” 

His own hands worked smoothly 
across the control bank as his eyes 
scanned the visiplate. 

The rockets thundered their power 
and the ship shot high into the sky 
over the valley. Lang levelled it off 
and following Gurrid’s direction, set 
a course to the right of the valley. 

His eyes took in the barren land- 
scape, the towering mountains, rocky 
slopes, and the small verdant valleys 
that were sandwiched in between the 
mountains. He began to see why 
Mech-an must have had a hard time 
in finding Norla and her refugee 
band. There were countless mountains 
and countless valleys on the terrain 
beneath him. It would be like finding 
one grain of sand on a beach. 

But then the awe of the heavens 
over his head gripped him. For un- 
like Earth or the other inhabited 
planets of the system, there was no 
blue sky. No sun shining down. Only 
a deep hazy blackness far above. He 
knew what that blackness was. The 
Dark Shield. The mass of negative 
energy that pulsed from the City of 
Machines. The terrible trap that pro- 
tected this strange world from others 
of its kind, and by the same token, 
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was a trap of death for any man or 
ship foolish enough to blunder into 
it. 

He turned his eyes from the visi- 
plate to look at the girl. 

She was seated directly behind him, 
beside the portable sono-controller. 
Gurrid sat over beside Jeb on the op- 
posite side of the control panel. 

“I don’t understand how the sun’s 
rays pierce through the Dark Shield,” 
Lang said to her. 

“But they don’t, Burt. The light of 
Mechnol is supplied by great atomic 
plants in the City of Machines. 
Everything on Mechnol is supplied 
by machines.” 

Lang returned his gaze to the visi- 
plate. His eyes were thoughtful as he 
stared out at the vast black curtain 
overhead. There was something om- 
inous in it. Something that seemed to 
laugh down at him: As if to say he 
was helpless, trapped, that he was a 
fool to think he might pit his puny 
strength against the might of Meeh- 
an and his machines. 

. . . The minutes ticked away into 
infinity as Lang sat staring into the 
visiplate. And there was silence in 
the control room, except for the brief 
instructions of Gurrid periodically. 

And always the landscape was the 
same. The mountains, the hidden val- 
leys. The barren rocky slopes. 

Then suddenly Lang tensed. 

Beside him, Jeb Harrow came to 
life. 

“Look — there ahead — ” 

Lang had already seen it. A shim- 
mering silver haze in the distance. Be- 
yond the point where the mountain 
range seemed to taper off into slop- 
ing foothills. 

“It is the City of Machines,” Gur- 
rid said tensely. “We must be care- 
ful. Mech-an may have spy rays out 
even now.” 

AND AS Lang watched the silvery 
** shimmer come closer in the visi- 



plate, he felt his heart sink. They 
had kept a watchful eye on the heav- 
ens, and the surrounding terrain for 
some sign of a space ship. But there 
had been nothing. Nothing but the 
barren landscape. If Sando Trane had 
landed somewhere on this route, he 
was safely hidden. And if he 
hadn't. . . 

Lang tried not to think of that. 
For it meant that Trane could have 
gone to only one place. By sheer ac- 
cident, or by the power of Mech-an’s 
machines controlling his ship, Trane 
would have reached the City of Ma- 
chines. And if he had their pursuit 
would be fruitless. 

The girl seemed to sense his 
thoughts. For when she spoke there 
was worry in her voice. 

“It would be better if we turn back 
now. I am afraid this Sando Trane 
has either eluded us or is in the hands 
of Mech-an. To go further will be 
dangerous. . 

But Lang’s lips were set stubborn- 
ly. He knew he didn’t want to turn 
back — yet. There was something he 
had to see. And it might be his only 
chance. This fabulous City of Ma- 
chines. It shimmered in a silver light 
ahead of them. 

And as it rapidly approached, Lang 
saw something else. Something that 
brought a chill to him. That made 
him think the girl was right in want- 
ing to turn back. 

A broad pillar of blackness shot 
into the heavens from what seemed 
to be the center of the glimmering 
city. A blackness that shot straight 
up to be engulfed in the sky and be- 
come the dark curtain that shrouded 
the planet. That then would be the 
heart of the Dark Shield. The base 
of the great Mech that poured its 
negative energy into space. 

And as he thought, the city sud- 
denly took form. Lang’s breath 
caught in his throat at the splendor 
of it. Spires that rose to great heights 
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£rom the flat surface of the land 
around them. The mountains had been 
left behind now, and even the foot- 
hills had flattened out. And the city 
rose like a gigantic jewel in a bar- 
ren setting. 

He stared in awe at great mirror- 
like expanses of metal that emitted 
a light that was blinding to the eye. 
Light that spread into the sky. Light 
that took the place of the sun on 
Mechnol. 

And there were other machines. So 
many others that he couldn’t count 
them let alone divine their purpose. 

His thoughts were interrupted by 
Jeb’s hoarse shout beside him. 

“Burt! There in the center of the 
city — near the pillar of blackness — 
isn’t that a space ship?” 

Lang followed Jeb’s pointing fin- 
ger. 

Ancl he saw it. 

It rested on the smooth wide ex- 
panse of a towering building’s roof. 
A slim, tapering space ship. A ship 
he had seen before. A ship he had 
imprinted indelibly on his mind. 

Sando Trane’s ship. It could be 
no other. 

“That’s Trane’s ship, Burt,” Jeb 
confirmed his thoughts. 

Lang felt the girl’s hand touch him 
urgently. 

“We must leave before it is too 
late! You should never have come 
this close.” 

A ND LANG agreed with her men- 
tally. He was suddenly aware of 
the danger that surrounded them. In 
this gigantic City of Machines their 
space ship would be but a toy in com- 
parison. And even the power of the 
sono-controller seemed to fade as the 
pulsing force of the great machines 
below became evident to him. 

His hands moved swiftly over the 
controls, and the ship started to veer 
away from the city. 

But as quickly as Lang’s moved. 



something else moved quicker. 

He saw it coming and knew it was 
too late. 

A long tendril of black energy that 
shot out from the main pillar of 
blackness in the center of the city. 

He heard the girl cry out in fear 
as she saw it too. And he heard Gur- 
rid shout to her. 

“The sono-controller— quick !” 

Lang’s hands were busy as he tried 
to swing the ship away from that 
grasping tentacle of energy. But he 
knew that the girl had switched on 
the machine behind him for he heard 
the hum of power rise from it. 

Then the black beam struck. 

The ship shuddered and for a mo- 
ment Lang felt a wave of pain and 
dizziness course through him. 

Then suddenly the dizziness 
passed and his eyes cleared. 

He saw the beam of blackness fan 
away from the front of the ship and 
spread out in grasping fingers of 
blackness. But the tendrils seemed 
unable to make contact with the ship 
again. 

He breathed a sigh of relief, real- 
izing that the sono-controller was 
working, counteracting the effects of 
the negative energy beam. 

But his relief was short-lived. For 
as he tried to swing the ship away 
from the black beam, he found that 
the controls were suddenly useless. 
For the thunder of the jets was be- 
ing dissipated in the stream of nega- 
tive energy that surrounded the ship. 
It was like a tug of war between two 
mighty forces. And neither would 
give. Lang knew that it was only the 
slender thread of the sono-controller 
that was saving them in that moment. 

And even as the thought crossed 
his mind he heard the girl exclaim 
sharply. 

“The sono-controller — there’s some- 
thing wrong with itl” 

He glanced around at her quickly. 
He saw her manipulating the controls 
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of the machine frantically. And he 
heard the power of the machine be- 
gin to fade away. 

Across from him, Gurrid shouted. 

“There must be something wrong 
back in the valley ! Somebody must be 
shutting off the power!” 

Lang’s attention was taken by the 
savage lurching of the ship. He 
fought the controls grimly, trying to 
keep the vessel away from the search- 
ing black beam. It was closer now, 
nearly touching the ship as the power 
of the sono-controller began to fail. 

“Do something!” he shouted back 
at the girl. But he knew that she was 
as powerless to do anything as he 
was. It was only an inner sense of 
frustration that had made him voice 
the words at her. 

And then, abruptly, the hum of the 
sono-controller stopped. 

Lang’s fingers froze on the con- 
trols of the ship. He heard the two 
men shouting beside him, and the 
girl’s gasp of fear. 

His own eyes were riveted on the 
black beam. It suddenly seemed to 
leap forward, to cross the last gap 
that separated it from the ship. 

And then the full force of the 
beam hit. 

Lang was aware of a shrieking 
agony in his body and a whirling 
sensation of falling through limitless 
space. 

Then there was only darkness as 
his consciousness left him... 

T ANG REGAINED consciousness 
■*“* with the feeling that somebody 
was pulling him from the depths of 
a great well. 

He opened his eyes and still the 
pulling continued. Then, as his sight 
cleared he saw that two men were 
pulling him to his feet from the seat 
before the control panel. 

He stared dazedly about him for a 
moment, trying to focus his thoughts. 
A11 he could remember wai the black 



beam striking the ship with its terri- 
ble force, and then nothing. 

The men stepped away from him 
as he gained his feet. He saw. that 
one of them held his proton gun, 
while the other held a long sword, 
the point held menacingly. 

Then he saw Gurrid and Jeb 
standing at the end of the control 
room. There were similar armed 
guards around them, and Norla was 
being held roughly by another guard. 

The guard with the sword motioned 
Lang toward the door of the control 
room. He moved forward slowly until 
he was beside the girl. Then he sud- 
denly moved sideways and lashed out 
at the guard who was holding her. 

His first connected with the man’s 
jaw and the guard released his hold 
on the girl and staggered backward. 
He heard her shout at him. 

“Burt — it is useless — don’t resist 
them!” 

But as she spoke, Lang saw another 
guard step in close to him and bring 
his sword down in a slashing arc 
across his head. 

Blinding pain gripped him and he 
staggered to his knees. He heard the 
guard laugh. 

“Another move like that, alien, and 
you’ll feel the sharp edge of my 
blade. It is only by the orders of 
Mech-an that you are alive now !” 

And as Lang groped his way pain- 
fully erect again, he felt a sharp 
point pressing into his back. 

He moved forward silently then, 
his eyes connecting briefly with the 
girl’s. He saw no fear in them. Only 
a sullen resentment. Somehow it made 
him feel foolish. He had nearly done 
a rash thing that might have caused 
all their deaths. There was nothing 
to do but submit, as she had said. 

Outside the ship Lang stared about 
as a group of guards waited. 

The ship was resting on a smooth 
wide expanse of metal. He was sur- 
prised to see another space ship rest- 
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ing on the surface a short distance 
away. 

Then it dawned on him. 

That was Sando Trane’s ship! 

And he knew that somehow, Meeh- 
an had decided that they should live, 
and had taken over their own ship 
and landed it on the roof beside the 
other. 

The guards formed close ranks 
about the four and moved off toward 
the far end of the roof. Over their 
heads Lang could see a section of the 
roof that had been raised, revealing 
an opening that led downward. 

And ahead, beyond the edge of the 
roof, rose the gigantic black pillar 
of negative energy. The Dark Shield, 
reaching up into the heavens. 

Its close proximity could be felt, 
and as they stepped nearer to it, Lang 
was aware of the dizziness again. 

Even the guards seemed in awe of 
the great black beam. For their ranks 
tightened perceptibly until they 
reached the opening in the roof. 

Then Lang was walking down a 
wide set of metal stairs. 

TT SEEMED that they walked for 
hours, and yet Lang knew that 
only a few minutes had passed. They 
had gone steadily down, through 
long corridors, and more winding 
steps. 

And finally ahead loomed a great 
double door of gleaming gold. It 
swung outward as they approached 
and the ranks of the guards spread 
away from them as they entered a 
vast chamber. 

Lang’s eyes were stunned by what 
he saw. 

The room itself was gigantic. He 
couldn’t estimate its size from a sin- 
gle glance. But in the center of it, 
shooting up from what was obvious- 
ly an open area in the floor itself, 
was the great pillar of blackness. It 
filled the room with a low hum of 
sound, a sound that jerked at the 



very atoms of his being. The beam 
shot upward, and through a vast 
opening in the ceiling overhead. It 
was lost to his sight from that point 
on, but he knew that it continued out 
through the building and into spac?. 

He tore his eyes away from the 
beam then as the guards continued 
to march them across the floor of the 
chamber, on a diagonal away from 
the black pillar. 

At the far end of the room he saw 
a raised dais and a group of men 
gathered around it. Some he saw 
were guards, as those who were lead- 
ing them. But the others, & small knot 
of seven men, were clad in garments 
he knew, even at a distance. They 
were men from the outside, men in 
gray uniforms. The uniforms of 
Sando Trane’s men. 

And then he saw the short, squat 
figure. 

Sando Trane was standing at the 
edge of the dais to one side, his 
bearded jaw twisted into a grim 
smile as Lang and the others ap- 
proached. 

Then Lang’s eyes swept up the 
dais. 

There were two people sitting on a 
gleaming gold throne. A man and a 
woman. 

The man was clad in a flowing pur- 
ple robe that was joined around his 
throat by a band of inlaid jewels. He 
had a long, lean, aged face, with 
close-cropped gray hair that some- 
how lent him an air of false youth- 
fulness. His eyes were black, and 
even from a distance, Lang felt them 
boring into him as he approached. 

Then he glanced swiftly at the 
other figure on the throne. 

She was beautiful. He could see 
that. A strange dark beauty that was 
enhanced by her long ebon hair. She 
was clad in a revealing gown of some 
metallic substance, that clung to her 
lithe body like a sheath. 

Beside Lang, Gurrid’s voice came 
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in a low murmur. 

“Orna...” 

Lang flashed a quick look at Gur- 
rid as the man breathed the word out. 
He saw a strange look on Gurrid’s 
face. One that was a mixture of anger, 
and something else. If it had been at 
another time, in different circum- 
stances, Lang might have interpreted 
that look for one of bitter affection. 

Then he stared back at the woman 
on the throne. The woman whom 
Gurrid had called Orna. 

T TER EYES had rested on Lang 
for a moment. And he saw a 
cold depth to them. A ruthless emo- 
tion that was carven even on her 
smooth features. Then he saw her 
eyes fasten on Gurrid at his side. He 
saw a change enter them. The cold- 
ness seemed to melt and for a moment 
he thought he saw her lips move in 
the forming of his name. 

The guards came to an abrupt halt 
at the edge of the dais and they sa- 
luted with their swords. Lang looked 
at the man who sat beside Orna and 
saw him motion them away. 

As the guards formed ranks on ei- 
ther side of them, Lang knew that he 
was staring at the man who controlled 
the City of Machines. The man in 
whose hands the destiny of Mechnol 
was held in an iron grip. 

He stared into the stern features 
of Mech-an. 

“So ! Your journey has finally come 
to an end.” 

Lang was aware that Mech-an was 
not talking to him, but to the girl, 
Norla. She had stepped a few feet 
forward, ahead of Lang and the oth- 
ers, and returned Mech-an’s taunting 
gaze. 

“If my sono-controller had not 
failed when it did. . 

Mech-an’s sharp laughter cut down 
at them like a knife. 

“It may come as a shock to you, 
Norla, but your sono-controller did 



not fail. It was cut off from its pow- 
er at the source!” 

Lang saw the girl stiffen at Mech- 
an’s words. And he knew what 
thoughts were in her mind at that 
moment. The same thoughts that 
were in his. 

Mech-an voiced them. 

“It was really very simple. When 
you brought the first ship through 
the Shield with your sono-controller, 
I'll admit I was surprised. I didn’t 
think your illustrious father had man- 
aged to build one in his mountain 
sanctuary. But I managed to bring 
in the other ship, straight to the City 
of Machines. 

“After I talked with the command- 
er of that ship, Sando Trane of the 
planet Earth, I knew that all I had 
to do was wait for you to make a 
move. Your strategy was simple to 
anticipate. Since Sando Trane was an 
enemy of your two Earthmen, you 
assumed that they would lead me to 
your sanctuary. But you should have 
known that it is impossible to tell 
one valley from another in our moun- 
tains. You would have been perfectly 
safe, for a while at least, if you had 
not attempted to track down the other 
Earth ship. 

“I was waiting for you to make 
that move. I had a spy ray ready to 
mark your position if you moved the 
Earth ship from your sanctuary. I’ve 
known erf your location in the hills 
from the moment you set out for the 
City of Machines. 

“And my patrols in the hills were 
alerted and converged on your valley. 
They had explicit instructions to kill 
every man in your group, and to de- 
stroy the sono-controller. 

“As you can see, by your presence 
here, my orders have been partially 
carried out already. I am waiting for 
word now that the last rebel on 
Mechnol has been eliminated.” 

The girl’s face blanched as Mech- 
an gave her the mocking details. In- 
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wardly Lang felt a great fury obsess 
him. For he felt responsible. He 
should have foreseen such a possibil- 
ity. Instead, he had acted rashly, on 
the spur of the moment, with only 
one thought in mind. To find Sando 
Trane before Mech-an did. And all 
the while Mech-an had had Sando 
Trane. And he had been anticipating 
their plans with a masterful strategy. 
Grudging respect forced its way 
through Lang as he stared at the 
aged features of the man. 

“My men will not die easily!” the 
girl said, with a tremor. 

And Mech-an laughed again. 

“You may rest assured that even 
now they are dying. The fact that 
the sono-controller was destroyed is 
evidence enough.” 

T12TECH-AN turned his attention 
A away from the girl then and 
stared from Lang to Jeb Harrow. 

“So these are the two intrepid out- 
siders who thought to solve the se- 
cret of the Dark Shield.” 

It was Jeb Harrow who spoke, his 
voice flat, but without fear. 

“It would seem that we have.” 

Mech-an inclined his head in a 
short nod. 

“True. True. But all it will avail 
you is the same fate you narrowly 
missed in space. Until now it has been 
the law of Mechnol that no outsider 
shall ever set foot on our planet and 
live.” 

There was a contradiction in Meeh- 
an’s words that Lang didn’t miss. He 
had sealed their death warrant with 
an ancient law, and in the same breath 
said that it was to be broken. Lang’s 
eyes switched to the side of the dais 
where Sando Trane stood in front of 
his crew, smiling and stroking his 
beard with a casual hand. 

As Lang looked at him, Trane 
moved forward through the ranks of 
the guards and stopped a short dis- 
tance away. 



“We finally meet again, Lang. And 
this time it’s really a pleasure to see 
you. And you, Harrow. I’ve always 
had a soft spot in my heart for the 
both of you. I vowed that someday 
I’d have you in my hands and pay 
you back for what you did to me on 
Mars.” 

Trane spoke with a great confi- 
dence. Too much confidence, Lang 
thought. It was obvious that the man 
had no fear of Mech-an. And that 
told Lang what he wanted to know. 
There was a bond between the two 
men. And from the look on Trane’s 
bearded features, it was plain to see 
that it met with his satisfaction. 

“You’ve been able to evade the pa- 
trol so far, Trane,” Lang’s voice was 
edged, “but if you leave this planet 
you’ll be caught. The Council will be 
keeping a close watch on the Blind 
Spot for our ship. Any ship that 
leaves it will be under surveillance.” 

Trane laughed. Long and loudly. 
And when he had finished the smile 
faded from his face. His voice was a 
sneer when he spoke. 

“When I leave Mechnol, it will be 
the Solar Patrol that will be at my 
mercy. You see, Lang, there’s some- 
thing you don’t know yet.” 

As he said the words, Trane cast a 
quick glance up at the throne. Lang 
was cognizant of a shrug from Mech- 
an. And then Trane went on. 

“There isn’t any harm in telling 
you what our plans are, Lang. As a 
matter of fact, I’ll enjoy telling you. 

“I’m fully aware of what the past 
history of Mechnol is. And I’m also 
aware of the responsibility Mech-an 
has had in his hands, to carry out the 
law of the founders of this world. 

“But fortunately, Mech-an is a man 
with progressive views. After our 
first talk together he realized that 
he held in his hands a weapon that 
could make him not only ruler of 
Mechnol, but of the entire solar sys- 
tem as well. Do you follow me?” 
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Lang followed him all too well. 
And a bitter dread was forming in- 
side him as Trane’s words cut mock- 
ingly. 

But it was then that Mech-an in- 
terrupted Sando Trane. 

“What is to be said, I will say. It 
is true that the law of the ancients 
banned outside worlds forever from 
Mechnol. For we here on this planet 
have never believed in war for the 
sake of war. But Trane has opened 
my eyes to great possibilities. If I 
remove the Shield, and install it in 
a fleet of space ships, it will be an 
invincible armada that will sweep 
across the system. I will then rule 
over many worlds instead of one, and 
the people of Mechnol will profit 
from the fruits of our conquest. 

“It is an ironic twist of fate that 
at this moment I have the same 
views as Norla and Gurrid have been 
fighting me for. They wanted to re- 
move the Shield and rejoin the plan- 
etary family. I am now going to do 
that — but for reasons that are much 
greater !” 

It was Norla who stepped forward, 
her voice shaking with anger. 

“The people will never allow you 
to do this! You are a traitor to Mech- 
nol — to the ancients whose robe you 
wear !” 

HIGH-PITCHED feminine 
laughter greeted Norla’s words. 
And Lang’s eyes fastened on the fig- 
ure of Orna. She was leaning for- 
ward, her eyes blazing at the girl be- 
low her. 

“You fool! The people will do as 
my father says! Do you forget that 
he is ruler of Mechnol? That the 
City of Machines is not your rebel 
cave in the mountains? It is too bad 
that your brother did not see reason 
years ago and leave you to your in- 
sane dreams. You see what they have 
brought you.” 

Lang noted the pointed reference 



to Gurrid in Orna’s words. And he 
frowned. There was something hid- 
den in them. 

But his thoughts were interrupted 
by Sando Trane. The Earthman was 
facing Mech-an, a half smile on his 
face. 

“Now that we’ve given them the 
facts, isn’t it time that we carry out 
our original plan? And remember, 
you promised to let me personally 
dispose of Lang and Harrow in the 
Dark Shield.” 

Trane’s words came as a stunning 
shock to Lang. For the moment he 
had forgotten the threat of death that 
Mech-an had cast at them earlier. 
Now it was back, and ominously im- 
minent. It was the moment Sando 
Trane had spoken of, the time when 
he and Jeb Harrow would be in his 
hands to pay back for thwarting his 
plans on Mars. 

Mech-an’s features were cold. 

“It is time. And I will keep my 
word. You may watch as I dispose of 
Norla and Gurrid in the black pillar. 
Then you may have the two Earth- 
men.” 

Almost as soon as Mech-an’s voice 
completed the statement, the ranks of 
the guards began to close in. And 
Lang cast a single glance at Norla's 
face. 

He saw a brief flicker of fear in 
her eyes, and then it was gone. There 
was only bitterness there now, and 
something else as she looked at him. 
A strange tenderness. 

“I’m sorry, Burt. . .but I had 
wished. . .” 

And one of the guards took her 
arm roughly. Lang felt his throat 
tighten and started to move to her 
side. But he was restrained by an- 
other guard who placed a sword 
point at his chest. 

Lang shot a desperate look at 
Mech-an, and was about to plead with 
him for the girl’s life, when he saw 
Orna leaning close to Mech-an and 
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whispering urgently into his ear. 

A frown appeared on Mech-an’s 
face as his daughter’s words were re- 
layed to him. But then slowly he nod- 
ded. And as Orna sat back, her fea- 
tures suddenly pale with a tense emo- 
tion, Mech-an raised his arm. 

“Wait! My daughter has reminded 
me that we have not as yet received 
our report from the hills. It would 
be better if we wait until then. As 
long as our hostages are alive, we can 
make use of them to eliminate any 
remaining resistance. It will only be 
a delay of a few hours at most, but 
Orna is right.” 

Lang felt his breath leave his 
lungs heavily. He knew somehow, 
that Orna had delayed their execu- 
tion in the black pillar for a reason. 
But what it was he couldn’t ascertain. 
He heard Mech-an giving an order to 
the guards over the objection of 
Sando Trane. 

“I have said what will be done! 
Take them to the upper cells. And 
see that they are well guarded.” 

The armed men closed about them 
then, and Lang felt himself shoved 
forward by a sword in his back. 

As they were marched away he saw 
the angry features of Sando Trane 
staring at him. 

But Lang couldn’t feel happy 
about that. It only meant that 
Trane’s pleasure would be delayed. 
His feet were heavy as he walked. 
And the deep vibration of the black 
pillar was a throbbing peril in his 
ears. 

HE ONLY light in the cell came 
from a narrow barred window 
and the metal corridor outside. 

Lang stood, his back to one wall, 
facing the others. He could see them 
vaguely in the dimness, and the si- 
lence continued. 

Ever since the door had slid shut, 
sealing them in the narrow confines, 
they had remained silent, each im- 



mersed in his own thoughts. Lang 
wasn’t sure, but he felt that nearly 
a half an hour had already crept by 
them. 

And during that time one question 
had risen in his mind over all others. 
Why had Orna saved them at that 
moment? He remembered again the 
way Gurrid had spoken her name 
when they first approached the 
throne. And the look she had given 
him. 

He stared over at Gurrid. Norla’s 
brother was staring moodily at the 
floor of the cell, his broad shoulders 
leaning against the wall. 

“Gurrid,” Lang spoke suddenly, 
his voice sounding strange in the 
tense quiet. 

Gurrid looked up at him without 
replying. 

“When we first approached the dais 
I heard you whisper Orna’s name. 
And I got the impression — ” 

Norla moved suddenly beside Lang 
and her fingers touched his arm 
lightly. 

“I know what you are about to say, 
Burt, and I would like to explain 
for Gurrid.” 

She halted for a moment and 
glanced at her brother. There was a 
wistfulness in her eyes as she stared 
back at Lang. 

“ — It is something that Gurrid and 
I never talk about. You see, at one 
time Gurrid was in love with Orna. 
She offered him a high place in the 
ranks of her father if he would de- 
sert our cause. He refused, knowing 
that his love for her had been a false 
thing, and that she was as wicked as 
Mech-an, her father. 

“Now Orna saved our lives — for 
she still loves Gurrid. Not as another 
woman might love a man. For her 
love is something evil, it kills... 
what her reason was, I do not 
know ...” 

“I see...” Lang looked over at 
Gurrid with compassion. He knew 
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what torment the man must have gone 
through. It was not an easy thing to 
be in love with a beautiful woman 
like Orna and know that her love 
must be shunned like a dark plague. 
A deep respect for Gurrid rose in 
Lang. 

Gurrid cleared his throat suddenly 
in the silence that followed. When 
he spoke, his voice was gruff with 
frustration. 

“If I could just get my hands 
around Mech-an’s throat before I 
die. . . I would make him pay for my 
father’s death.” 

And Lang knew by his words that 
the torment in Gurrid was deep. For 
Mech-an had killed his father, and 
Orna had asked him to forget the 
past and join her and Mech-an. It 
was a sore wound that Lang knew 
would never heal in Gurrid’s heart. 

Beside Lang, Jeb Harrow sighed. 

“I never thought it would end like 
this, Burt. We’ve failed in the big- 
gest job of our lives...” 

T ANG COULD only bite his lip 
grimly. For Jeb was right. Bit- 
terly right. The people of Earth and 
the other planets couldn’t possibly 
know the peril that faced them. And 
even if they had known, they would 
be powerless to prevent it. The terri- 
ble force of the black beam was an 
invincible weapon. A weapon that 
would cut a swath of destruction 
through the planets and leave a rub- 
ble over which Mech-an would rule. 
And Sando Trane would reap his 
harvest at last. 

He felt the girl tense as her fingers 
tightened suddenly on his arm. 

He looked at her and saw that she 
was staring at the door, listening. 

And then he heard it. Low voices 
from the corridor, still distant. 

There was silence for a moment 
again and then the quick sound of 
approaching footsteps. 

Lang steeled himself for the face 



of the guard, the sliding back of the 
door, and the trip that would take 
them back to the black pillar. .. 

But the face that appeared in the 
barred opening was not that of a 
guard. 

“Orna!” 

Lang heard the girl beside him 
breathe the name incredulously. 

Orna’s face was harshly cold as 
she stared in at them. Her eyes went 
from one to the other, and finally 
settled on Gurrid. 

“I have come to offer you your 
life, Gurrid,” she said. And though 
her voice was controlled, Lang caught 
the tremor of emotion that lay hid- 
den in it. 

“My life?” Gurrid’s voice was tone- 
less. “I will die as my father did. 
There will be no disgrace in that at 
least.” 

“Can’t you forget the past? Must 
you harbor a grudge all your life? 
Your father was wrong — just as you 
were to refuse what we could give 
you. Now you must decide which it 
will be — I am offering you my love 
again, Gurrid, just as I did before. 
And I will save, you...” 

Gurrid moved closer to the door, his 
face inches from hers. 

“And my sister? And the others? 
Will you save them too?” 

She replied angrily, “I am not here 
to bargain! Norla and the others 
must pay the penalty of rebellion. 
They deserve to die — but you I of- 
fer life and all that I can give 
you...” 

Gurrid’s voice was harsh as he re- 
plied. 

“Do you think I would accept such 
a bargain? And even if I did, what 
chance would you have of helping me 
escape? Your father would — ” 

“I have everything arranged,” she 
interrupted him. “But time is of the 
essence. Even now my father is re- 
ceiving word that the fight in the 
hills has ended, that your forces have 
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been crushed They will be coming 
for you soon. . . 

“But we can escape, just as I said. 
I have a sono-controller in Sando 
Trane’s ship. We will be able to 
leave the city and take refuge in the 
hills until my father’s anger subsides. 
He will accept you then, when he 
knows it is my wish ...” 

Lang watched Gurrid’s face in the 
light that fell through the barred 
opening. And what he saw there 
amazed him in that moment. For Gur- 
rid suddenly smiled. 

“Very well, Orna, I will do it. I 
will go with you.” 

Norla ran forward and gripped her 
brother’s arm. 

“Gurrid! You don’t know what 
you’re saying! You can’t do this — 
leave us to join her!” 

Gurrid shook off Norla’s restrain- 
ing hand. And ©ut in the corridor 
Orna laughed. And then she called 
out sharply: 

“Guard!” 



AS THE FOOTSTEPS of the 
guard approached there was 
only the soft sobbing of Norla as she 
backed away from her brother, her 
eyes wide with astonishment. 

Then Lang saw the guard stop out- 
side the cell and salute with his 
sword. 

He heard Orna command him to 
open th© door and let Gurrid ac- 
company her to her father for an au- 
dience. He saw the guard hesitate a 
moment, but when she repeated the 
command, he operated the door’s hid- 
den controls and it swung back. 

The guard stepped back, his sword 
held menacingly, and Gurrid stepped 
slowly through it. Lang watched him 
go with amazed eyes. And he heard 
Jeb Harrow breathe: 

“I can’t believe it. . .Not Gurrid. . .” 
The same thought had crossed 
Lang’s mind. But he had been too 
stunned to speak. He could only 



stare at the broad back of Gurrid as 
he moved through the cell door and 
to freedom with Orna. 

The laughter of Orna came again, 
taunting the others as she ordered 
the guard to lock the cell again. 

And the guard, his sword hand 
wary, stepped close beside Gurrid to 
shut the door. 

It was then that Gurrid moved. A 
hoarse curse left his lips and his 
right arm shot out. 

His blow caught the guard high on 
the head, knocking him sideways 
against the wall. Before he could re- 
cover, Gurrid’s left hand reached out 
and twisted the hilt of the sword 
from the guard’s grasp. 

Gurrid’s next move was even swift- 
er. His left hand twisted the sword 
and brought the point against the 
guard’s throat. The man let out a 
single shriek of fear that became a 
spluttering gurgle as the point drove 
through his throat. 

It was over in a matter of seconds. 
It had happened so fast that even 
Lang was stunned by Gurrid’s sudden 
move. The guard slumped to the floor 
of the corridor, a red froth welling 
from his torn throat. 

And Lang moved quickly from the 
cell, with Jeb Harrow and Norla be- 
side him. 

Gurrid had turned to face Orna. 
She was staring at him with eyes 
that were suddenly hate-filled. 

“I offered you your freedom — your 
life!” 

Gurrid grasped her arm roughly. 

“And now I’m offering you yours. 
We’re going to the ship just as you 
said — but not just the two of us! Did 
you think I would leave my sister and 
friends to die like my father did?” 

He shoved her ahead of him down 
the corridor, and Lang took Norla’s 
arm gently, following. 

Orna was struggling to get away 
from Gurrid’s grasp, but he held her 
tightly with his free hand. He called 
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back over his shoulder: 

“We’ve got to get to the ship before 
our escape is discovered. But Meeh- 
an won’t dare kill us as long as we 
have Orna!” 

And Lang caught the note of tri- 
umph in Gurrid’s voice. Beside Lang, 
Norla’s breath became a soft sob. 
When he looked at her he saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. But 
they were tears of joy now. Gurrid 
had done the only possible thing that 
could have saved them. 

'T’HEY MOVED rapidly through 
A the corridor and began the long 
ascent to the roof. Lang remembered 
vaguely that they had come this way 
before. 

And suddenly behind them a shout 
arose. 

“They’ve found the guard and the 
cell!” Jeb Harrow said. “We don’t 
have much time.” 

Gurrid urged Orna forward faster 
up the stairs. And behind them, 
Lang heard the sharp clatter of run- 
ning feet in pursuit. 

Then suddenly the opening to the 
roof loomed over their head. 

And then they were on the smooth 
metal surface, running toward the 
ships. 

Lang could feel the tremoring vi- 
bration of the black pillar at his back 
as he fan. And a fear coursed through 
him that they would be too late. If 
Mech-an was warned before they 
could take off. . . . 

Gurrid suddenly turned his head 
and shouted. 

“Take Norla and use your own 
ship ! I will take Orna in Sando 
Trane’s ship — hurry!” 

Norla broke away from Lang then 
and tried to catch up with Gurrid. 

“There is no sono — controller in 
Burt’s ship — we’ll have to go togeth- 
er!" 

“Do as I say! Leave — quickly! I 
have a score to settle with Mech-an !’’ 



And Gurrid’s features were sudden- 
ly convulsed into something terrible. 
Norla hesitated as she saw his face, 
and it was time enough for Lang to 
reach her and grasp her arm. He 
didn’t know what plan Gurrid had, 
but the look on his face told him 
enough. 

“We’d better do as Gurrid says, 
Norla. Jeb!” he shouted at Jeb and 
pointed to their own ship. 

But Harrow was already running 
for the airlock. And as Lang pulled 
the girl along with him he heard 
sharp shouts from behind them. 

He cast a single glance over his 
shoulder as he reached the airlock 
of the ship and helped the girl inside. 
He saw a group of guards and Sando 
Trane burst from the opening in the 
roof and run toward them. There was 
a proton gun in Trane’s hand, and 
even as Lang jumped through the 
airlock and swung the port closed he 
heard the explosion of Trane’s gun. 

There was a sharp crack as the 
charge hit the side of the ship, but 
the metal was too tough for the light 
weapon to penetrate. Then Lang was 
moving the girl forward into the con- 
trol room. 

But Jeb Harrow was already at the 
controls. 

There was a blast of sound as the 
ship came to life, and as Lang stared 
into the visiplate and saw the roof 
recede from the ship, he heard Jeb 
shout : 

“Gurrid’s taken off!” 

Lang saw it then. The slim space 
ship of Sando Trane had shot from 
the surface of the roof and was mov- 
ing in a sharp arc away from them. 

“He’s turning away !” Norla 
sobbed. “He isn’t following us!” 

And Lang saw why. His throat 
tightened as he saw a long tendril of 
black energy leap out from the main 
pillar straight toward them. And a 
sickening dread swept over him. 
They had no sono-controller to ward 
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that finger of death off. The dread 
tentacle would reach them in a mo- 
ment, and then . . . 

Bitterly he knew that Mech-an had 
won. That Sando Trane would be 
standing on the roof staring after 
them, laughing in the knowledge 
that they were doomed. 

But in that instant he saw the ship 
that Gurrid flew suddenly arc back 
toward the roof, toward the pillar of 
blackness that swept into the sky. 

And from the nose of the ship a 
shaft of radiance sped. It knifed into 
the blackness and cut a wide swath. 

TN THE SAME instant Gurrid 
nosed the ship down in a sharp 
dive. And Lang knew what Gurrid 
was going to do. 

The sono-controller would protect 
him from the black ray as he 
hurtled the ship into the maw of the 
great Mech far below. As he drove 
the monster ship of space into that 
machine and — 

It happened even as he thought of 
it. 

The ship sped into the maw of 
blackness, the radiance of the sono- 
controller cutting a swath of pro- 
tection ahead of it. 

And suddenly the world seemed to 
erupt in a blazing inferno. 

There was an explosion that rocked 
the ship, sending it hurtling high in- 
to the heavens. And a sheet of flame 
shot more than a mile into the air. 

And when it faded into a whirling 
pool of smoke and vapor, the black 
pillar had vanished. The Dark Shield 
had been destroyed. 

Lang stared with awed eyes at the 
scene below them. Where the palace 
of Mech-an had been there was noth- 
ing but a black gaping hole. The 
great Mech that had thrown the Dark 
Shield around the planet for count- 
less years was a smoldering rubble. 

Lang felt a shudder pass through 



him as he looked at the carnage Gur- 
rid's death plunge had caused. Then 
he felt Norla weeping beside him. 

He turned to her and put his arm 
about her shoulders tenderly. Her 
eyes were tear-filled with shocked 
horror. 

“Gurrid. . .Oh, Gurrid — why* did 
you do it. . .” 

Lang knew why. He told her soft- 
ly- 

“He had to, Norla. He did the brav- 
est thing a man could have done. The 
Dark Shield had to be destroyed and 
Mech-an along with it. It was his 
life or the destruction of the whole 
system.” His voice held a tremor then. 
“Besides, Gurrid had another reason. 
He remembered how his father had 
died...” 

And Lang’s voice trailed off. For 
he was thinking that it went even 
deeper than that. Gurrid had taken 
the woman he loved to death with 
him. For only in death could he be 
united with her. For in death, evil 
would be cleansed. . . 

The girl stirred in his arms and 
her chin lifted as she wiped the tears 
from her eyes. 

“I — I’m very proud of him... But 
what of Mechnol. . .the people of our 
world. . .” 

He pointed to the visiplate in an- 
swer. And her eyes widened as she 
stared into a sky that was a brilliant 
blanket of stars. Off to the left 
loomed the great bulk of Saturn, its 
surface a hazy radiance of light that 
filled the sky. 

“The people of Mechnol will learn 
to live with others of their kind, 
Norla. Your dream has been ful- 
filled. Soon there will be ships from 
Earth here, and we will help cement 
the friendship of our worlds.” 

/ Lang’s voice trailed off and he 
looked over at Jeb Harrow. 

“We’ve closed our case with Sando 
Trane, Burt,” Jeb said. 
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Lang nodded and felt the girl’s 
body press close to him. 

He looked at her face as she 
stared in awe at the open heavens 
above them. At the stars that spread 
their emerald blanket over Mechnol. 



“You will help me learn the ways of 
your world, Burt?. . .” 

“I will stay with you here on 
Mechnol, Norla — always.” 

And Jeb Harrow turned away as 
their lips met tenderly. 



MALAYAH SUPERSTITIOUS 

★ By II. B. STANTON ★ 



M ALAYANS who are out searching for 
camphor eat their food dry and take 
special care not to pound their salt too 
fine. This is because camphor is found in 
crystal form in the crevices in the trunks of 
camphor trees. It seems to the superstitious 
Malay, that if he were to eat pulverized 
salt, he would find his camphor in small 
grains, where as if he left his salt coarse, 
he would find the camphor crystals large. 

The hunter of Borneo use one single 
leathery leaf as a plate all the time they 
are away on a camphor hunt. They feel 
that if they should wash this plate or even 
rinse it off a bit, the camphor might dis- 
solve and disappear froTn the cracks in the 
trees. These instances are good examples of 
imitative or similar magic that is still 
practiced in tie more remote corners of the 
world. 

Many superstitious tribes of the Sarawak 



are firmly convinced that if the wives of 
the tribe wex - e to commit adultery while 
their husbands were out in the jungle 
searching for camphor, the camphor that 
they might find would evaporate before 
their eyes. Husbands could tell by the way 
the knots grew in the trees if their wives 
were faithful or not. Many poor innocent 
women have been killed on no stronger 
evidence than these knots by their foolishly 
jealous husbands. Another taboo practiced 
by the women, is that they will not comb 
their hair all the time their husbands are 
away collecting the camphor. They compare 
their combs and the spaces between the 
teeth to the crevices of the camphor trees, 
and if they were to comb their hair, these 
crevices would be empty of the precious 
crystals as are the spaces between the teeth 
of a comb. 

* * * 



* 

A S IN ALL modern living, gadgets are 
being stream-lined from the standpoint 
of simplicity and functionalism. For at 
least a hundred years, ever since the in- 
vention of photography, aficionadoes of 
the activity have been howling for inventors 
to do away with the cumbersome chemical 
methods of photography. “Give us a camera 
which will immediately produce a positive 
print,” they’ve cried. 

Well they’ve gotten their wish at last, 
and photography is about to get another 
shot m the arm. Newspapers have been full 
of advertisements for a camera which n.ow 
photographs directly. You put in a spoo 1 of 
film and take out a spool of prints. And 
within the camera itself, unlike some pre- 
vious inventions in this field, there are no 
complicated tanks or chemical baths. The 
chemistry of the new system is entirely 
buried in the film itself. Nor is the camera 
an impossible monstrosity. It appears to 
be of conventional size and the quality of 
its work is good. Many people who have 
been disinterested in amateur photographic 



★ 

work because of the bother connected with 
having negatives developed and prints re- 
produced, will take to this new tool with 
great interest. Now if you want to preserve 
an event you merely point the camera at 
it, and a minute later remove from the 
camera a finished positive print! What a 
boon! 

The core of the invention naturally lies 
in the film which is capable of doing all 
this and we shall undoubtedly see nu- 
merous applications of the method to other 
fields. Even in scientific photographic work, 
there has always been a great need for 
such “instantaneous” photography. 

From first appearances, the camera ap- 
pears not to be too cheap. On the other 
hand it is not impossibly expensive — 
ranging in price so far as can be seen, be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred dol- 
lars, including some associated equipment 
like flash units and so on. 

About all that’s left now for science to 
invent and thus to satisfy everyone, is a 
good five cent cigar! 
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By BOG PHILLIPS 

A strange thing happened to Jernb that 
day; It seemed that somehow his body 
had died — and yet he knew he still lived! 



|{TT’S LITTLE things.” Jerub 
I let that sentence emerge into 
-■“consciousness with slow bit- 
terness. “Little things.” 

It had always been the little things 
that had made life a sequence of 
nightmarish failures. His name, for 
instance. His mother had been what 
she herself liked to call an inspira- 
tionist. The name, Jerub, had flashed 
into her mind when she came out of 
the ether after he was born. So he 



had been named Jerub. Before he was 
old enough to say mama it had been 
changed to “mama’s little Cherub.” 

With a wry grin Jerub forced the 
past out of his mind and concentrated 
on the present. The “little” thing 
that was troubling him now. 

It was an interoffice memo with a 
short note scribbled in the boss’ 
hasty scrawl. The memo read, “Crim- 
inal carelessness in tagging results 
will not be tolerated. There have been 







He dove through the window, leaving hit other self behind to ward off the X-mi 
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several errors lately in our reports 
resulting solely from carelessness of 
physicists in labelling X-ray spectro- 
graph films. Please watch this.” 

The note ended, “This means you, 
Jerub. Don’t let it happen again.” 

He had never made an error of that 
sort in his life and he knew it. Yet 
undoubtedly the labels had been 
wrong. How had it happened? Was 
someone trying to “get” him? 

Jerub thought over the ways this 
might have been done. There just 
weren’t any. The number tag was 
photographed into the film when the 
spectrograph was taken. It was always 
the same number that was stamped 
into the sample, and he could read, 
unless he was losing his mind. 

The sample came from the shop 
where it was cut to fit in place in 
the tube. Along with it came the re- 
port sheet for that individual sample. 
He handled them in order and never 
mixed them up. His daily sheet also 
carried the reports. 

When the sample and the film left 
him the film went to the developing 
room. No tampering was possible 
there. Logic compelled him to con- 
clude that it must be he himself who 
had made the errors. He must have 
been numbering for one sample and 
using a different one some of the 
time. Yet how could he? He couldn’t 
and that was that. 

Since he couldn’t, then someone 
must be sabotaging his job for him. 
How? Perhaps that wasn’t as vital 
as who. If he could decide who it 
might be, then he might be able to 
find out how it was done. 

A face and a name came into his 
mind unbidden. Perry Lauer who had 
always been just one step behind him 
in the climb up the ladder of success 
in their field. Perry Lauer, who care- 
fully hid his resentment each time he, 
Jerub, got the next advancement, 
leaving his old position for Perry 



to step into. 

If Perry could break that run, get 
an advancement one step ahead of 
him, then he would hold it, and from 
then on, right up to the top of the 
ladder he would be out in front. 
Sooner or later old man Meade, the 
Chief, v/ould die. Then it would 
probably be he or Perry who got that 
job. They both knew that, and they 
both knew that unless something 
happened it would be Jerub. 

A FROWN furrowed Jerub’s fore- 
head. Up until now the thought 
of Perry doing anything underhanded 
had never occurred to him. If it 
weren’t for this business of unac- 
countably switched numbers he would 
have sworn such a trait was nonex- 
istent in Perry. Jealous he might be 
at times. Never vicious or underhand- 
ed. 

There was no one else though, And 
when an X-ray spectrum of a sample 
of Iridium turns out to be from Cop- 
per, and Copper of Silicon, well, ei- 
ther he was crazy or Perry had fig- 
ured out a scheme to discredit him. 
He would keep quiet, though, until 
he had the proof. 

He dropped the memo in the 
waste basket and began his day’s 
work. His lab was the corner room 
on the second floor of the research 
building, overlooking the huge indus- 
trial machine of Grant-Peeble. Three- 
thousand eight-hundred and forty 
different alloys of metals were used 
in the products of the huge factories 
of Grant-Peeble. They had to be just 
so. To keep them that way every 
batch had to be sampled and the sam- 
ples analyzed in the X-ray generator. 

It was important work. A variation 
of a small fraction in any of the prop- 
erties of each alloy might mean 
failure of a product with loss of life. 
For Grant-Peeble had the monoply 
on all sorts of key instruments and 
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mechanisms in the highly specialized 
manufacturing of the twenty-first 
century. 

With the final ending of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law in 1899 to be sup- 
planted by federal inspection and 
control of industry, the giants had 
sprung up. Although Grant-Peeble 
was not the biggest, it was one of the 
most vital. And its continued exist- 
ence depended on a clean record. 
Failure of any product at any time 
would bring on an investigation with 
charges of cheapening products. 

If such charges were made to stick 
it would mean the end of Grant-Pee- 
ble as it had many other firms just as 
big. So carelessness, or apparent care- 
lessness in tagging X-ray films was a 
very serious thing. 

Jerub knew that old man Meade 
was being very charitable in not 
throwing him to the wolves at once. 
He undoubtedly could. He could cer- 
tainly prove his case before the civil 
service board or he would never have 
dared to put that written remark on 
the memo. 

HPHE TRAY with the morning sam- 
pies came in. Gleaming rows of 
polished metal, identical in shape to 
fit into the anode clamps, almost 
identical in color. His trained eyes 
recognized the samples to be of the 
Almoy five series, whose aging prop- 
erties varied hypercritically with 
the mixture. 

He stared at the tray disconsolate- 
ly. If he made a single mistake on this 
series he was done and he knew it. 
There was a sinking feeling in the 
pit of his stomach. Pie knew some- 
how, in some way he didn’t under- 
stand, that there were going to be 
errors. The spectrograph for sample 
606-34 would, on recheck for magnet- 
ic and physical characteristics, prove 
to be actually for 606-37 or some oth- 
er sample. In the afternoon he would 



hear the inercom call him to the old 
man’s office, and that would be the 
end. 

There was one thing he COULD 
do. He’d better do it. 

Pie went to the phone and called 
photo. It took an hour of precious 
time to get things set up; but when 
he started on the tray of samples 
there was a satisfied gleam in his 
eye. His every move was being re- 
corded on film. The film would bring 
out the numbers he placed on the 
films, the numbers of the samples as 
they went into the X-ray tube, and 
everything else. 

No one knew about it except photo, 
and he had their promise it would 
be kept secret. 

The morning wore on. It was ten 
minutes past lunch time when he fin- 
ished the series and saw the stack of 
films and tray of samples on their 
way to the next stage. The roll of 
films that had recorded his every 
move went back to photo to be de- 
veloped immediately after lunch. 
More film was in the camera for the 
afternoon run. 

TJE WHISTLED as he hurried 
down the stairs and out of the 
building. Crossing the blacktop to the 
office lunchroom, he craned his neck 
over the heads of the standing people. 
Plis eyes lit up as they came to rest 
on the figure of Betty standing in the 
line well up toward the cafeteria 
counters. She saw him at the same 
time and waved cheerfully. 

He grinned ruefully, exaggerating 
his expression to convey his apology 
for being late. She nodded and 
formed the words, “The corner 
table.” 

He nodded, and settled into patient, 
slow steps as the line advanced. Ten 
minutes later he joined her at their 
usual table, setting his tray down 
with n sigh of relief. 
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“Sorry I was late,” he said. “Some 
extra work delayed my run of sam- 
ples. They had to be taken care of 
before lunch, so I had to stay.” 

She was a big girl. Bigger than he 
was. Yet there was a quickness and 
capableness about her that held him. 
She was merely one of several hun- 
dred stenographers in the main of- 
fice, but at times he felt that she 
comprehended his own work too 
easily, grasped his problems too 
quickly. There were times when he 
told her of some technical problem, 
and he would have sworn she saw 
the answer, but refrained from tell- 
ing it to him lest she disclose that 
she was no mere stenographer. 

He felt that she loved him. Cer- 
tainly she had eyes for no one but 
him, and there were any number of 
men far handsomer than he who 
would have welcomed her attention. 
He ate silently, watching her. How 
much did he know about her? Very 
little. She had been born in North 
Dakota on a farm, had gone to busi- 
ness school after high school, and 
then come to Grant-Peeble six months 
ago. 

He, Jerub, had been born in Okla- 
homa City, gone to the University of 
Illinois, and won a G-P scholarship. 
After his doctor’s degree he had gone 
straight into the research labs of the 
company. He had been here two 
years now. 

“There’s no way she could be do- 
ing it,” he thought. The thought 
startled him out of his composure. 
He had been suspecting even Betty. 
He hastily reviewed his thoughts 
while he had been eating. One ques- 
tion stood out above all the others. 

How could Betty be so understand- 
ing of the technical details of his 
field if she were only a stenographer 
with a high school education? 

The answer was obvious, of 
course. She herself had confessed 



getting books at the library and 
reading up on it so that she could 
have something to talk with him 
about. 

It was also obvious that this busi 
ness had him really keyed up. Yet, 
he decided to tell her nothing about it 
at all. It would be the first thing he 
had kept secret from her since he had 
first met her five months ago. After 
all, though, it might worry her, and 
it would be time enough to tell her 
when it was all straightened out. 

So instead of unburdening himself 
as he had looked forward to doing, 
he concentrated his conversation on 
the play they were going to see that 
night after dinner. Several times dur- 
ing the conversation she gave him an 
analytical look. He knew that she sus- 
pected something was troubling him. 
But she said nothing. 

TT WAS early the next morning 
A when the dreaded call came for 
him to go to the old man’s office. Be- 
fore going he checked with photo 
to make sure the reel of films was 
ready for showing. Then he left his 
lab and went down the hall. 

Meade was sitting behind his huge 
desk, his slight figure made to seem 
slighter by the size of the desk. 

“Sit down, Jerry,” he growled 
when Jerub entered. 

Jerub sat down in a chair at the 
corner of the desk and waited for 
what he knew was coming. 

“The magnetic run on the samples 
shows that you mixed them up more 
than even the others,” Meade said in 
a low voice, his eyes glued to the 
paper in his hand. “We ran a dupli- 
cate test in Perry’s X-ray room. His 
run agreed with the magnetic run.” 

With a sour expression Meade 
shoved the paper to the middle of the 
desk. 

“There’s only one answer, Jerry,” 
he said. “You are deliberately gum- 
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ming up your work for some reason. 
Is it that you want to break your con- 
tract? Why? It would be professional 
suicide.” 

Jerub’s voice was angry. 

“Something is going on that I don’t 
understand at all,” he said. “But I 
can prove I didn’t make a single er- 
ror in the run.” 

“You can?” Meade exclaimed. 
“How?” 

“My every move during that run 
is recorded,” Jerub answered. “Even 
the numbers on the samples as I put 
them in place is recorded. If I mixed 
them up the film will prove it. If I 
didn’t, the film will prove I didn’t.” 

“Let’s look at that film,” Meade 
said emotionlessly. “At least the fact 
that you had it made is in your fa- 
vor.” 

Two phone calls fixed things up 
for a run of the film. 

“You go back to work, Jerry,” 
Meade said. “Keep a camera check 
today too. I want to see this in slow 
motion with a couple of witnesses. 
I’ll let you know the results. I’m con- 
vinced now that if the fault lies with 
you, and it must, the fault is psycho- 
logical. If we can find where your 
subconscious played tricks on you, 
showing you those sections of the 
film will probably enable you to over- 
come the difficulty.” 

He looked at Jerub with his normal 
sad friendliness. 

“Sorry I thought you might be up 
to something,” he said gruffly. 

“It’s quite all right,” Jerub mur- 
mured vaguely, turning quickly so 
that his superior wouldn’t see the 
dawning look of self-distrust that 
was being born on his face. 

TT WAS nearly four in the after- 
noon when Meade and two stran- 
gers came into Jerub’s lab unan- 
nounced. Jerub was intent on his 
work and didn’t hear them come in. 



He looked up to see them standing 
there silently, looking at him. One 
of the strangers was chewing on a 
cigar. 

His knees suddenly became weak. 

He flashed them a nervous smile 
and said, “Sit down somewhere, 
gentlemen. I’ll be through here in a 
minute.” 

Aside from the man with the cigar 
giving it a single, more violent jerk, 
they made no answer. 

Near panic, Jerub managed to com- 
plete the work he was on without a 
fumble. There was dampness on his 
forehead when he stepped back from 
the bench and fumbled at the knot 
to his apron and slipped it over his 
head. 

He turned his back on them as he 
hung the apron over a hook and took 
his suit coat from the one next to it. 
He kept his back turned as he put it 
on. Then, squaring his shoulders, he 
turned ready for what might come. 

“This is Mr. Carty, Jerry Conners,” 
Meade performed introductions tone- 
lessly. “And Mr. Forr.” 

Jerub’s damp palm was grasped by 
each of the two men and pumped 
slowly, then dropped. 

“I called them in to be witnesses 
on the film,” Meade explained. 
“They’re from the government in- 
spection police. I want you to work 
with them, Jerry. Something’s going 
on that can’t be explained yet. The 
film proves you didn’t make a single 
mistake.” 

Mr. Carty, the man with the cigar, 
cleared his throat. 

"The pictures prove you’re in the 
clear, Conners,” he said. “We’re going 
to put a camera on every step. You 
were a smart boy to think of the cam- 
era check.” 

Meade was shaking his head in be- 
wilderment. 

“The only logical answer,” he said, 
“is to say that a piece of metal can 
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have one X-ray spectrum at one time 
and another at another time. That’s 
impossible. If we go by the apparent 
record of your ‘mistakes’, we have 
to draw the conclusion that copper 
can have the X-ray band of iron, and 
other impossible conclusions like 
that.” 

“Now don’t let it get you down,” 
Carty chuckled. “Whatever the an- 
swer, we’ll find it. We’ll get experts 
in here to tear the whole setup apart. 
We’ll find, the trouble. Don’t worry.” 

Jerub had been opening and clos- 
ing his mouth like a fish. Now he 
managed to speak. 

“Then I am cleared?” he asked. 

“Yes, Jerry,” Meade said with a 
smile. “Not only cleared. You go up 
about ten notches on the civil ser- 
vice rating for this. If something new 
to science comes out of this my job 
won’t be the top of the ladder for 
you.” 

“Through for the day?” Forr 
asked. 

Jerub nodded. 

“O.K.,” Forr said. “Tomorrow 
morning there’ll be a bunch of govern- 
ment scientists here. Just follow their 
orders and cooperate with them. 
That’s all you have to do.” 

With a final, curious look around 
the lab the two government men 
turned and left. 

Meade remained. When the others 
had gone he held out his hand. Jerub 
took it wordlessly and shook it. Then, 
with a queer smile on his face Meade 
turned and left. 

'T’HAT NIGHT when Jerub called 
on Betty he told her all about it. 
She listened with a strange expres- 
sion growing on her face. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about all 
this before?” she finally asked. 

“Well,” Jerub said uncomfortably. 
“I, I didn’t want to worry you.” 

“I see,” Betty’s voice was cold vel- 



vet. “You suspected me. I can under- 
stand though. You were faced with 
something beyond comprehension, 
outside of logic. Your logical mind 
began to exhaust every possibility, 
even absurdities, in the hope of find- 
ing an answer. You decided secrecy 
was best.” 

“Please, Betty,” Jerub said help- 
lessly. “I was going to tell you just 
as soon as I found something tangi- 
ble, and I have. At least Meade has, 
and the government is going to work 
on it. I’m in the clear now.” 

“Well,” Betty smiled bitterly. “I 
might have expected it. I kept a se- 
cret from you, Jerub.” 

“You can have any secrets you 
want,” Jerub said miserably. “Only 
don’t be mad at me.” 

“I’m not mad at you,” Betty said. 
“I’m just mad at myself. I kept a se- 
cret from you because I thought it 
might make a difference in your feel- 
ings toward me. May I keep that se- 
cret a bit longer, Jerub?” 

“If you want to,” he answered. 
“But nothing could make any differ- 
ence in my feelings toward you.” 

“Nice,” she purred contentedly. 
Her eyes caressed him momentarily, 
then she leaned forward and kissed 
him. But there was a cold maturity 
in her eyes which she hid from him. 
Deep within her blue irises glinted 
the steel of a rising anger. When Jer- 
ub left, that anger came out into full 
strength. 

She strode to the phone and dialled 
a number, her fingers twirling the 
dial rapidly. 

There was a single buzz in the ear- 
piece as a bell rang at the other end. 
A mechanical voice spoke tonelessly. 

“Central exchange. Number 
please.” 

“Oh-three-four,” she said. There 
was a wait. 

“Alio?” The voice bounced out of 
the receiver, carrying its sardonic 
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tone of superior humor with it. 

Betty winced. There was urgency 
in her voice as she rapidly told the 
party at the other end all that Jerub 
had said to her. 

“And pfwhat shuld I be a doin’?” 
the voice asked. 

“Get to work on it,” Betty ordered. 

“Yiss pliss,” the voice hissed in an 
imitation of its conception of a Japa- 
nese talking American. “Ay tank ay 
bane get to vork pritty qvick py gol- 
ly. Cherio, ol* gal.” The click in the 
receiver told her he had hung up. 

She chuckled. “The silly oaf,” she 
thought. “But he is capable and loyal, 
and loyalty is hard to replace these 
days.” 

/''•ARTY AND Forr played the re- 
cording back slowly to get the 
number of clicks in dialling. Then 
they swiftly looked up the address 
after the telephone number Betty 
had called. Carty’s black cigar lifted 
in surprise as his eyes read the ad- 
dress. He and Forr looked at each 
other with wide eyes. 

It was an unlisted number in the 
diplomatic file, and belonged to the 
private office of Gregor Palovitch, a 
Soviet permanent member of the U. 
N. resident staff. He was from White 
Russia. In fact, that was where he 
was now, on vacation. 

The cigar gave another lift. Forr 
nodded, and the two men left the tel- 
ephone exchange with a set of grim 
earnestness to their Shoulders. 

An hour later they followed a skin- 
ny man into a large office building 
across from the Peebleton post of-* 
fice. The skinny man carried a heavy 
suitcase which the two heavier men 
made no offer to carry for him. 

“Sure you can do it?” Carty de- 
manded. “If you slip up this will 
bring a U.N. investigation. That 
would mean international business.” 

The skinny man shrugged philo- 



sophically. 

“Don’t build it up,” he snarled with 
a sudden change of manner. “For two 
cents I’d gum it up just to see you 
squirm.” 

“Calm down, Blue,” Carty said 
tolerantly. “You know we love you.” 

“Oh sure,” the skinny man said. 
“Like your mother. I know. Think 
they’ll ever pin her murder on you, 
Carty?” 

“I’ve already confessed and the 
Big Boy pardoned me,” Carty said 
with a chuckle. 

The elevator took them up to the 
seventeenth floor. A skeleton key 
let them into an office. There were 
doors. Inner offices. One of them had 
the name GREGOR PALOVITCH 
on it. 

The skinny man that Carty had 
called Blue became suddenly and ef- 
ficiently industrious. He laid his suit- 
case on the floor and opened it. From 
its interior came a strange instru- 
ment. He ran this slowly over the 
door, making marks with chalk. 

He worked on the walls too. He 
worked for a solid hour. Then he sat 
down and smoked a cigarette as if 
there was nothing in the world to do 
except smoke. 

Carty and Forr stood in the cen- 
ter of the reception room, not making 
a sound. Aside from the cigar in 
Carty’s face, which glowed occasion- 
ally, they might have been statues. 

When Blue started in again there 
was definite purpose in his actions. 
•Tools came out of the suitcase. He 
stripped wood off the door frame 
carefully. He took wire and tried it 
out with instruments. Then he insert- 
ed the wire in the cracks of the door 
frame at certain places. 

When that was done he began to 
take the panel out of the door 
itself. His fingers flew. The panel 
came out in ten minutes, revealing 
the room on the other side of the 
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door. 

He lit another cigarette and sur- 
veyed the dark room. A strip of plas- 
tic mesh came from the suitcase. He 
stuck that into the room explora- 
tively. It glowed at spots about six 
inches apart all the way from the 
floor to the top of the door. 

Blue clucked disgustedly. Half an 
hour later he had substitute black 
lights rigged up and playing on some 
of the selenium cells. He had to work 
with a mirror because he couldn’t 
stick his head in far enough to see 
around the corner of the door frame. 

It only took a few minutes after 
Aat to clear the traps. He nodded 
coldly to Carty <and Forr when he 
had finished. They stepped through 
the panel opening of the door. 

Blue began the business of pre- 
paring to get out without leaving any 
trace of their visit. 

Carty and Forr looked around war- 
ily. On a table against one wall was 
the phone. It was the standard com- 
bination robot message phone with 
one difference. There were two wires 
leading from it to two coils set in 
brackets on the table. 

Blue paused to look at the setup. 

“Just ordinary air core coils,” he 
said. “No sense to them,” He turned 
back to his work. 

Forr took out a minicam and 
snapped a few pictures from various 
angles, pocketing the cartridge size 
flash bulbs as they were used. 

It was dawn when the three men 
left the building. When Gregor Pal- 
ovitch returned from his vacation he 
would find no trace of the illegal vis- 
it of two government men and one 
lifer who, because of his incredible 
skill in solving perfect burglar alarm 
systems had been pensioned to the 
government on the q.t. 

J ERUB, STILL slightly awed after 
three weeks, watched Hinton Don- 



ory, the world’s greatest scientist, go 
through the motions of his own rou- 
tine with the samples for X-ray anal- 
ysis. 

The tube, in fact the whole setup, 
was fresh from the factory. It was 
the tenth one that had been installed 
since the government scientists took 
over. 

Jerub had not been allowed to take 
part in the work, though he had been 
told to stand by in a consultative ca- 
pacity. For three weeks he had 
watched Donory and other great men 
do his work for him. For three weeks 
they had obtained the same unac- 
countable, impossible results that he 
had. 

A pattern had been building up in 
his mind. A pattern that the others 
aparently didn’t see, so immersed in 
details were they. He had first caught 
a glimmering of that pattern three 
days before, but had hesitated, wait- 
ing to be sure before voicing it. 

He was sure now. 

Hinton Donory straightened up 
from the last of the samples. They 
again rested in a tray in neat rows, 
but now ready to be wheeled into the 
magnetic lab. 

“Well, that’s that,” Donory said 
with a tired smile. “I wonder what 
the results will be today?” 

“I think I can tell you, sir,” Jerub 
said. “At least I feel sure of the 
first half dozen or so exchanges.” 

Donory gave him a keen, piercing 
look. 

“Suppose you write down on a 
slip of paper what you think the re- 
sults will be,” he suggested. 

Jerub went to his desk and the re- 
port sheet. After the number of each 
sample he suspected he placed a ques- 
tion mark. 

Hinton Donory watched over his 
shoulder. The order of the question 
marks seemed senseless. If there 
were some pattern to this it certain- 
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ly wasn’t an obvious one. 

Jerub finished the list. 

“I’m only positive of the first half 
of the list,” he said as he handed it to 
Donory. “I had to guess at the last 
part, but I think my guess is correct.” 

“We’ll see,” Donory said, taking 
the marked list. 

Government men were wheeling the 
trays of samples and films out of the 
lab. 

rvNE FACT had been established 
with complete certainty by the 
scientists. That was that in spite of 
all established theory, the X-ray 
spectrum of a metal wasn’t absolutely 
associated with it. On their records, 
copper had changed its X-ray spec- 
trum to that of iron, then aluminum, 
then manganese, then several differ- 
ent alloys, then back to copper again. 

Some great new scientific discov- 
ery was about to be made. Perhaps it 
might change the whole picture of 
basic theory. 

Another fact had been proven. It 
was not the machine, but the room 
that was at the heart of the matter. 
The same sample run in some other 
laboratory came out perfect. The 
same run, repeated time after time in 
this lab invariably gave different re- 
sults. 

A third fact had been determined. 
The visible spectrum never varied. 
Neither did the absorption spectrum 
for the visible bands. Only the X-ray 
spectrum varied. 

A copper sample had yielded a cop- 
per spectrum in the visible bands im- 
mediately before and after yielding 
an X-ray spectrum of manganese 
steel. 

And finally, a fourth fact had been 
established. No matter how senseless 
the variations were, no X-ray spec- 
trum appeared in the tray of samples 
that did not have a sample that should 
have yielded that spectrum also in the 



tray. 

No place else in the world had 
such a phenomena existed! And Je- 
rub thought he had solved the pat- 
tern. If he had — His mind refused 
to think of the implications contained 
in the strange phenomena if his so- 
lution to the problem were correct. 

TTE AND DONORY left the lab 
A and went to the photo office 
where the results of the developed 
negatives would be checked. Jerub 
sat and smoked one cigarette after 
another, waiting impatiently for the 
racks of negatives to be wheeled into 
the room. 

He wasn’t afraid of the results. Aft- 
er all, in his mind he had gone 
through the same thing the day be- 
fore and proved it to himself. He was 
just impatient. He wanted others to 
share it with him. 

If what he thought was true, there 
was grave danger to not only him, 
but the whole United States! 

The technician began on the prints 
as soon as they came in. He took the 
first one in order on the racks and 
placed it over a lighted ground glass 
mount. Glancing at it he classified its 
type and picked a standardized nega- 
tive beside it to compare. 

Then on a blank report sheet he 
wrote a number which was the cata- 
logue number of that particular al- 
loy. Silently he went through the 
routine on film after film. 

Hinton Donory grunted in amaze- 
ment as the result was put down for 
the sample in front of the first ques- 
tion mark Jerub had written. 

An hour later the last film had 
been run. Donory turned to Jerub. 

“You’ve solved it,” he said simply. 

Jerub opened his mouth. “Not a 
word,” Donory said quickly, holding 
up his hand. “This must be said in a 
meeting, with every word recorded. 
Perhaps you don’t realize it, but from 
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now on you will be classed as one of 
the great scientists in the world ! 

“Be ready to explain the whole 
thing at eight o’clock tonight,” he 
continued. “Right now I must hurry 
to send notices of the meeting to sev- 
eral scientists I want to be present.” 

He glanced at his watch. It was al- 
ready three in the afternoon. 

“Eight o’c 1 o c k,” he repeated. 
“Downtown at the office of the gov- 
ernment plant inspector.” 

He took Jerub’s hand solemnly and 
shook it. Then he left. 

Jerub watched him go with a mix- 
ture of feelings. Perhaps Donory 
thought him a great scientist; but 
he knew the truth. Or at least he 
thought he did. And if he was right 
there were scientists and a science 
so far beyond that of Donory and 
himself that it was more probable 
Donory would think differently about 
him in that respect after tonight’s 
meeting. 

There was nothing to do until five. 
The real routine of X-ray analysis 
had been switched to other labs in 
the building as soon as it was deter- 
mined that the strange phenomena 
were confined to the one lab. No 
doubt Perry was working on the sam- 
ples now. 

Jerub wandered back to his lab. He 
glanced at the phone in indecision. 
Finally he lifted it from its cradle 
and dialed Betty’s phone in the gen- 
eral office. 

Her velvet voice purred into the 
receiver, sending little cramping feel- 
ings around his heart. 

“Hello, Betty,” he said. “Good 
news, I think. I’ve found the answer, 
or at least the essential part of it.” 

“You have?” she exclaimed. “Oh 
that’s wonderful. What does Mr. Don- 
ory think about it?” 

“He doesn’t know it yet," Jerub 
replied. “There’s to be a meeting to- 
night at the inspector’s office down- 



town. I’m to explain the whole thing 
there.” 

“Oh?” Betty said. It came out al- 
most as a croak. She cleared her 
throat loudly, then said, “I have to 
hang up now Jerub. I’ll meet you aft- 
er work. O.K.?” 

“O.K, Betty,” he said, dropping 
the phone lazily back in the cradle. 

ERE’S BLUE, Mr. Donory,” 
Carty said respectfully. “He 
can tell you what he thinks about 
that setup.” 

“Thank you Mr. Carty,” Donory 
said, turning his eyes curiously on 
the skinny man called Blue. He had 
heard of him before. Many of the 
improvements in modern alarm sys- 
tems were due to an all out effort to 
capture this fabulous criminal who 
seemed able to walk in and out of 
perfect traps of all descriptions. 

He knew the man was an electron- 
ics genius. If it were not for the rig- 
orous caste system imposed by the 
universal civil service method of job 
rating, this man. Blue, might have 
become one of the country’s out- 
standing scientists. 

In his youth he took to electronics 
as a duck takes to water. Instead of 
learning his school lessons he sur- 
rounded himself with condensers, 
selenium cells, and all the equipment 
of electronics. 

He had never gone farther than 
grade school. For that reason he 
could never earn a living at his spe- 
ciality. That is, in a regular job. He 
had turned his talents to defying the 
law. 

Any one of the burglar alarm com- 
panies would have willingly paid fab- 
ulous prices for his talents, but civil 
service laws forbad them from hiring 
him. 

It was only after he was caught, 
and the scientist who devised the 
trap that caught him was given the 
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U.N. medal for scientific achievement 
because of it, that he had found a 
niche in society as an undercover 
agent for the government. 

There was a certain respect in Don- 
ory’s voice as he stood up and walked 
around his desk to shake hands with 
Blue. 

Blue noticed this. His defiant at- 
titude melted under the subtle com- 
pliment of professional respect from 
the world’s greatest scientist. 

“I’ve seen the enlargements of the 
pictures of the phone setup,” Donory 
said. “They don’t seem to make any 
sense. Mr. Carty says that you said 
the same thing. But maybe you have 
some ideas about it that make sense 
to you by now, after three weeks. If 
you do I’d like to hear them, no mat- 
ter how nonsensical they might 
seem.” 

He smiled humorlessly to himself. 

“After all,” he added, “I’ve seen 
some very impossible things happen 
lately. The very nonsensicality of 
this setup makes it seem possible it 
might tie in with some other things 
I’ve seen lately.” 

15 LUE TOOK out a cigarette and 
*** lit it casually. He walked over 
to Donory’s desk and sat on the edge 
of it with one foot on the floor. 

“Well,” he began cautiously. "It 
does make sense in one way. In the 
ordinary way of things it doesn’t 
though. But since you seem willing 
to consider things not in the text- 
books yet, it may be that you won’t 
toss me out if I tell you what I 
think.” 

“I should say not,” Donory said. 

Blue grinned at him. 

“O.K,” he said, flicking his cig- 
arette in the ash tray. “Here we have 
a standard robot telephone. Its in- 
sides take up all the room under the 
cover. They’re all essential, so, since 
the robot phone still works, we have 



to think that those coils outside are 
just connected to part of the stand- 
ard circuit. It’s not likely that there’s 
anything but the standard circuit 
under the cover. Right?” 

“That’s my conclusion too,” Do- 
nory agreed. 

“There’s only one sensible con- 
nection that those coils could make 
with the circuit,” Blue went on. “It 
must be connected in series with the 
wire recorder. That means that all 
the coils do is set up a fluctuating 
magnetic field whose fluctuations 
agree with the voice current.” 

“That’s correct,” Donory said 
quietly. 

“The robot is thoroughly shield- 
ed,” Blue continued. “So I asked 
myself how far the magnetic field 
would extend. By that, of course, I 
mean how far away it c®uld be 
picked up by some sort of magnetic 
detectpr without distortion. I decid- 
ed it could extend maybe fifty feet 
with the right sort of pickup. But 
there was only one drawback to that 
idea.” 

“What was that?” Donory asked. 

“According to what Carty here 
says,” Blue said, “some voice spoke 
over the telephone from that end in 
reply to the voice of the girl. Now 
those coils couldn’t pick up a magnet- 
ic field and throw its fluctuations 
into the phone unless that field were 
from coils right next to them — un- 
less — ” 

“Unless what?” Donory asked. 

“Unless maybe the coils are just a 
blind, and there are connections from 
them to fine wires imbedded in 
the table. I didn’t think of that when 
we were up there or I could have 
looked with my small metalscope. 
It would detect even a sixty wire 
through an inch of wood. It would 
detect a metal paint line under the 
surface paint. With all the gadgets 
in that office I wouldn’t be sur- 
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prised if those coils weren’t set up 
as a blind, and fine wires lead from 
those coils to a hidden setup in the 
next room. There could be a robot 
exchange in the next room that 
could send that call the girl made 
from that phone to any place in the 
city. It would be a nice setup. A 
secret organization would use an un- 
listed, diplomatically immune tele- 
phone as a central exchange. The ro- 
bot exchange connected to the phone 
in the next office could have a code 
setup so that some simple number 
could be spoken, and the robot ex- 
change would connect to some phone. 
That way there would be no possi- 
bility to trace the call to the phone 
without tapping the outgoing phone 
line too.” 

“I believe you must be right,” Do- 
nory replied. “Mr. Carty, suppose 
you tap all the phones near that one. 
Maybe you’ll get results.” 

Carty carefully knocked the ashes 
from his cigar into the ash tray on 
the desk before replying. 

“I hate to knock your theories for 
a loop,” he said in a tone of voice 
that let them know he was thorough- 
ly enjoying doing it in reality. “But 
my department has had all those 
phones tapped through the central 
exchange since they were first in- 
stalled. We have two hundred 
phones in that building tapped to 
recorders. And when that girl made 
that call not a phone in that bunch 
showed any life.” 

TAONORY and Blue both blinked. 

They were seeing evidence of 
the thoroughness of the government 
secret agencies. That building was 
diplomatically immune. It would 
create an international disturbance if 
the United States were even suspect- 
ed of tapping one of those phone 
lines. Yet a whole agency or depart- 
ment, with dozens of employees, de- 



voted its entire time to recording 
every word spoken on every phone 
in the building! 

And they were seeing the last 
“logical” theory about that mysteri- 
ous telephone go up in smoke! 

Carty watched the expressions on 
their faces with satisfaction. Then 
he added his final blow to their 
theories. 

“Radio is out also,” he said. “We’ve 
had directional all-wave receivers 
pointed at that building from every 
direction for a long time, too. They 
were working when the girl made 
that telephone call, and no radio 
signal of any kind went out.” 

“Good work,” Donory said with a 
wry smile. “Now, if no one had re- 
plied to the girl, we could conclude 
the coils attached to the phone ro- 
bot are nonsense coils.” 

His mind turned to Jerub and the 
talk he was scheduled to make. He 
glanced at his watch. It was five- 
thirty. In two and a half hours Je- 
rub would make a talk that might 
cast a little light on some of this 
nature defying nonsense. If what 
Jerub had to say cast any light on 
the subject, it might be a good idea 
to turn the young physicist loose 
on the phone mystery. He might be 
able to solve that too. 

J ERUB glanced at his watch. It 
was five-thirty. Betty was a lit- 
tle later than usual in coming out of 
the office building. He frowned. If 
she didn’t come soon he would be in 
a predicament. He had to eat, change 
clothes, and make it downtown be- 
fore eight o’clock. 

Her coolly soothing voice sounded 
in his ear. 

“Sorry I kept you waiting so long, 
Jerub,” she said. She had come out 
while he was looking at his watch. 

“Let’s hurry, Betty,” he said, for- 
giving her with a grin. He took her 
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arm and walked rapidly to his car 
in the parking lot. 

Fifteen minutes later he dropped 
her off at her rooming house and 
drove away. As he pulled away from 
the curb he glanced into the rear 
view mirror to make sure no cars 
were coming. What he saw made his 
eyes open wide. 

Two men were sitting in the back 
seat now. They had evidently been 
there all the time, hidden on the 
floor of the car. 

They had guns. The guns were 
only a few inches from the back of 
his head. 

“Turn right at the next corner,” 
one of them said easily, as if point- 
ing guns at strangers’ heads was part 
of his everyday work. 

Jerub did as he was told. A fierce 
glow of triumph rose in his breast. 
Here was a physical proof that his 
conclusions were correct. 

The triumphant feeling was fol- 
lowed by a bitter feeling of regret 
that he had not made Donory listen 
to his explanation while he had had 
a chance. Now, perhaps, it might be 
too late. 

His thoughts churned while he 
drove along at a moderate speed, 
turning or going straight as the two 
in the back seat directed. They kept 
low so that no one outside the car 
could have been aware that it con- 
tained more than the driver. 

Jerub thought of suddenly twist- 
ing the wheel and wrecking the car. 
He didn’t do it because he had a 
sinking realization that these two 
men would probably kill him if he 
did. In fact, he felt sure that they 
were going to kill him shortly any- 
way. 

His only hope lay in some unex- 
pected break. His only course was to 
play along and watch for such a 
break. 

Having decided this, he turned his 



thoughts to how these two men had 
known about him. Unquestionably 
they had learned of his finding out 
what the exchanging of X-ray char- 
acteristics in prepared samples 
meant. Who had told them? 

No one had been allowed in his 
part of the lab building for three 
weeks except G men. Unless one of 
them was a traitor to his country 
no one else could have told them 
except — Betty! 

HE THOUGHT shocked him out 
of his composure. Betty! But 
how could it be? Still, if it hadn’t 
been her why had they waited until 
she got out? Why hadn’t they taken 
her along too? 

Speculation was cut short by an 
order for him to turn into the next 
driveway. The car was going along 
a street of large expensive residences. 
Jerub had been in this part of * 
the city before and- knew that many 
of the richest people in the city 
had their homes here. 

He knew he would be able to find 
the place again, and it worried him. 
If these men didn’t care whether he 
knew where he was going or not, 
they probably felt confident that he 
wouldn’t live long enough to tell 
anybody about it. 

No one was in sight on the street. 
He turned into the driveway obedi- 
ently, his hopes growing dimmer by 
the minute. 

The driveway wound around the 
house to the rear. A two car garage 
was at the end of the driveway. One 
set of doors was open. 

“Drive in,” one of the men ordered. 

When he braked the car to a stop 
in the garage he heard the rumble 
of the doors closing. This was fol- 
lowed by a sensation of moving 
slowly downward. The window in 
the rear wall of the garage was ris- 
ing out of sight. It was an elevator ! 
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Two minutes later a large garage 
revealed itself. There were several 
cars parked there. The elevator came 
to a stop with a slight jar. 

“Get out,” he was ordered. 

One of the two men left the car 
and stood with his gun ready while 
Jerub climbed Ito the floor of the 
underground garage. 

A mechanic appeared from some- 
place and casually climbed into the 
driver’s seat, starting the car. He 
was parking it along the wall when 
Jerub was led through a door into 
a hallway. 

He was halted while one of the 
men unlocked a side door. He was 
ordered to pass through. The door 
slammed behind him and he heard 
the key turn in the lock. 

He glanced around. It was an or- 
dinary room with a cot and a chair, 
with a bathroom off in one corner 
which he could see through an open 
door. 

A phone was on a desk in another 
corner. He walked over and lifted 
the receiver. The line was dead. 

AMMIT, Mr. Donory,” Carty 
said with no attempt to hide 
his exasperation. “It seems to me to 
be too absurd to link Jerub Con- 
ner’s disappearance with some threat 
to our country. Some funny busi- 
ness has been going on at Grant- 
Peeble in their routine lab work. You 
say that what has been going on is 
impossible. Therefore it must be 
linked up with the phone business 
because it’s impossible too. I don’t 
get the connection.” 

“The connection isn’t obvious, I’ll 
admit,” Donory said patiently. 

“By that I suppose you mean I 
can only see the obvious,” Carty 
growled. “W ell, maybe you’re right. 
I suppose I should take your word 
for everything. If Jerub Conners 
was supposed to have showed up 



here an hour ago and didn’t, maybe 
it does mean foul play. I take it he 
was a conscientious fellow, and 
would have shown up or called if it 
was impossible for him to get here. 
My men have been checking hospi- 
tals and the police accident division. 
If they find anything they’ll call 
me here at once. But unless you 
have something I can sink my teeth 
into I can’t do anything.” 

“How about the girl, Conners’ girl 
friend?” Donory asked. 

“She’s at home,” Carty answered. 
“He met her after work. He took her 
straight home and then drove off. 
My men parked where they could 
watch her place. They didn’t fol- 
low Conners because they didn’t have 
orders to do more than keep on the 
girl. She hasn’t come out. She hasn’t 
used her phone. The last report be- 
fore I came down here was that she 
was sitting in her room reading a 
book. At eight-ten she was reading 
page two-hundred seventy-three. 
She was nibbling at a cream-filled 
chocolate from a two pound box. It 
was the seventh out of the box, the 
second she had eaten. She ate the 
other five last Wednesday. She’s an 
intermittent candy eater, buying a 
box and forgetting about it except 
for occasional spells. And the only 
thing she had on her mind was the 
book because she was turning the 
pages every three and a half min- 
utes, which is her full attention rate 
of reading. If anything has happened 
to her boy friend she doesn’t know 
about it yet.” 

“When was the last time I 
coughed?” Hinton Donory asked, 
then added hastily, “Never mind. I 
was just trying to be funny. But, 
seriously, I want you to take my 
word for Jerub Conners being ei- 
ther kidnapped or killed because of 
the talk he was going to give here 
tonight. There is some enemy, whom 
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we think is Russia, behind all this. 
We think it’s Russia because of that 
phone call we are puzzled about, to 
the office of Gregor Palovitch. Now 
in some way this unknown organiza- 
tion found out that Jerub Conners 
had found out something from the 
mystery at the lab. What it is we 
have no idea. We do know he must 
have found out something, because 
he correctly named ahead of time all 
the samples that would show wrong 
X-ray speetrums. He was going to 
tell us tonight what he found out. 
He has disappeared. Therefore I 
conclude that what he found out is 
mixed up with the business of the 
phone.” 

“Maybe it was a secret message,” 
Carty said with a snort. 

“No,” Donory replied. “That’s 
out of the question. It’s some im- 
portant new principle of physics of 
the atom. My own opinion is that 
this secret organization is trying to 
keep us from finding out what it 
is, because Russia has some new weap- 
on based on it, and if she can keep 
us from discovering the principle 
she can be in a position to defy the 
world again in a few years.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” Carty ad- 
mitted, “We all know that Russia’s 
secret dream is to make a major 
scientific discovery and develope it 
so far that the rest of the world 
will never catch up.” 

“There’s something about Conners’ 
lab,” Donory went on. “It must be 
that. Something unknown to our 
science. It must be accidental, what- 
ever it is. Maybe the steel girders 
of the building set up a peculiar 
force pattern in some way. Maybe 
we will never discover the cause.” 

“So you have to have Conners back 
or else,” Carty said. “Well, we are 
doing our best on that score. Mean- 
while, I would like to do something 
routine. It’s silly, but more than 



once we’ve gotten results by just ex- 
hausting every possibility, sane or 
absurd.” 

“Anything you say,” Donory 
agreed. “I’ll be the first to admit 
that it will probably be something 
absurd that cracks this present set- 
up.” 

“Give me the complete lab reports 
from the beginning of this lab mys- 
tery,” Carty said. 

“You can take the ones I have in 
my brief case,” Donory replied. 
“Since Jerub will probably not shpw 
up they won’t be of any use to me 
tonight, and I can get another set 
in the morning for my own use.” 

“Thanks,” Carty said when Dono- 
ry fished them out. “I’ll be going 
along now. Stick around here for 
another hour in case we find some- 
thing. If Connors shows up or calls, 
notify my office.” 

r\N THE way out of the building 
he had a peculiar experience 
which he was to remember later. It 
was while he was waiting for the 
elevator to come up. 

Without warning an icy chill 
seemed to settle in his chest. The 
hair on the nape of his neck rose, 
and his scalp experienced a prickling 
sensation. It lasted for no more than 
a few seconds. He glanced around. 
The hall was deserted. He felt of 
the papers in his breast pocket that 
Donory had given him. They were 
still there. So he decided that maybe 
he had merely experienced a chill. 
When the elevator came he forgot 
all about it. 

Weaving his car through the eve- 
ning traffic he went out into the sub- 
urbs, stopping at a small house. He 
walked up to the porch and knocked, 
ignoring the bell. 

A grey haired lady answered. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Carty,” she said 
with real warmth. 
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“Hello, Mrs. Green,” he said, tak- 
ing off his hat. “Is Charlie around?” 

“Come right in,” she answered. 
“He’s in his den. You know where it 
is. You look tired. I’ll fix some cof- 
fee for you.” 

“Thanks,” Carty said, smiling. He 
walked past her across the worn 
rug. The furniture was quaintly old- 
fashioned, of the beautifully grained 
walnut veneer so popular in the mid- 
dle twentieth century. Quite a con- 
trast to the pastel plastic furniture 
seen everywhere. 

He rapped once on the door to the 
den, turned the knob and walked in. 

Charlie Green lifted his head from 
a paper on a large desk. 

“Oh, hello, Carty,” he said. “An- 
other puzzle?” 

“I hardly think so,” Carty an- 
swered. “But there’s a very slim 
chance it might be. I’m playing that 
long shot.” 

Quickly he outlined the events of 
the past few weeks. When he fin- 
ished he gave Charlie the papers 
Donory had given him which con- 
tained the reports on X-ray pictures 
of samples from Jerub’s lab. 

Charlie took them eagerly. As a 
code expert, if any sort of sense 
could be made out of the reports, he 
would find it. 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Green 
brought in a tray of sandwiches and 
a pot of coffee. Carty relaxed over 
the sandwiches and watched Charlie. 
An hour went by. Then another. It 
was midnight when Charlie straight- 
ened up with a sigh. 

“There’s a sensible message all 
right,” he said. “The message itself 
doesn’t make sense, but it’s words, 
in a sensible order, and they do have 
a meaning of a sort.” 

He handed a slip of paper to Car- 
ty. The message was, “THERE’S 
REASON EVEN IN MADNESS.” 



“Huh!” Carty grunted. “How did 
you get that out of it?” 

“The spacing of the discrepancies,” 
Charlie said. “It was simple. I 
thought of that for my first try. 
The message was in Morse code. 
That’s why Conners was able to pre- 
dict the discrepancies ahead of time 
that last time. He figured it out. The 
message is repeated over and over. 
The same thing several times.” 

“Now what do you make of that!” 
Carty said softly. 

His face lighted up. He reached 
for the telephone. Donory was still 
at the office where he had left him. 
Briefly he told him what he had 
found out. He hung up on the ex- 
pressive silence from the other end 
of the wire. Then he looked at Char- 
lie Green and chuckled. 

Next he called a newspaper. For 
half an hour he dictated tonelessly 
into a wire recorder through the 
phone. When he hung up he was sat- 
isfied. By morning the news of the 
entire mystery at the laboratory of 
Grant-Peeble would be all over the 
nation. In that way, he hoped, who- 
ever had kidnapped Conners would 
realize they had nothing more to 
gain by holding him. 

nPHERE’S REASON EVEN IN 
MADNESS. Hinton Donory 
stared at his scrawled writing. The 
words themselves weren’t startling. 
Perhaps to an ordinary man it might 
not even be startling to know that 
they had been morse code in which 
the dots and dashes were made by 
changing or interchanging the X-ray 
properties of different elements. 

To a physicist, however, and one 
who was outstanding and generally 
introduced as the world’s greatest 
living physicist, it was absurd. He 
knew the details of the theories on 
X-rays. He knew the data to back 
those theories. He knew of the many 
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predictions about X-ray spectra of 
elements and alloys, some of which 
had been made by himself, and how 
they had been confirmed, thus fur- 
ther strengthening the probability of 
truth in the theories that made the 
predictions possible. 

To “lift” the X-ray properties of 
a lump of metal out and place them 
in a similarly shaped lump of metal, 
like interchanging eggs in baskets, 
was utterly insane. Yet he had seen 
just that happen while he was doing 
Conners’ work. 

If he had been a doctor instead of 
a physicist he could have been no 
more surprised to find human blood 
in a dog and dog blood in a human, 
and then five minutes later find 
them the way they should be. 

Then there was the other “impos- 
sible” happening; a girl named Bet- 
ty talking into a phone connected 
to a robot phone of the standard 
variety, with the only apparent dif- 
ference being a couple of air core 
coils hooked to it. 

Betty giving a number through 
that phone and being “connected” 
with a silly voice that in spite of 
its silliness gave sensible answers. 
Yet there was no place that “voice” 
could come from. 

Donory’s logical mind turned 
from the “logical” answer, refusing 
almost to form it into thought. 

He kept coming back to it and 
shying away from it. At last he had 
to face it. There were intelligent 
forces, entirely invisible, who were 
back of this whole mystery. More 
than that ! If one of these intelligent 
forces could “lift” X-ray properties 
out of a piece of metal and put them 
in another, then those X-ray prop- 
erties must belong to something 
separable. 

Therefore, there must be a type 
of “matter” separable from matter as 



he knew it, that had the X-ray prop- 
erties. 

X-matter. He wrote the term down 
after the “message”. Then he stared 
gloomily at it. A few minutes later 
he wrote under it. 

X-RAYS ARE RADIATIONS 
FROM X-MATTER. X-MATTER 
HAS AFFINITY FOR ITS 
COUNTERPART IN MATTER, 
BUT IS SEPARABLE. 

TJTIS MIND began to work more 
easily. He wrote again: 

“Since X-matter can be lifted out 
of matter and put back in again, or 
in some other object of matter, it 
holds its shape and properties out 
of the matter it normally is in. For 
how long?” 

He thought of the nonsense coils 
on the robot phone. He visualized 
similar coils of X-copper, invisible 
to normal eyes, resting within the 
fields of the two coils connected to 
the phone. He visualized an entire 
telephone exchange made of X-mat- 
ter, which could have filled that of- 
fice without being detected. 

All this added up to a perhaps 
complete periodic table of elements 
in X-matter! This implied that the 
intelligent forces acting, answering 
telephones and conveying messages 
by morse code in an X-ray lab, could 
be living organism — Men! 

Once the idea was born in Dono- 
ry’s mind, dozens of facts began to 
click into place to support it. There 
was already evidence to prove the 
possibility of such matter. 

Neutrinos, like neutrons only 
smaller : positrons, like protons only 
smaller: they could very well form 
the building blocks for nuclei of 
atoms exactly like the series of 
known atoms in every respect EX- 
CEPT that they would be about 
eighteen hundred and fifty times 
smaller. 
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Their field patterns, which deter- 
mined orbital electrons and also 
chemical and physical properties of 
matter, would be interlocked on this 
finer scale. A solid made of X-mat- 
matter could “flow” through ordina- 
ry solids with no more resistance 
than an electric current, and without 
disrupting the structure of either. 

And, this was the final thing that 
clinched the matter, it would be 
possible to conclude now that visi- 
ble radiations were produced by nu- 
clei of ordinary matter, and X-ray 
radiation by nuclei of X-atoms. 

Donory forgot about the mystery 
into which he had been drawn. His 
scientific mind immersed itself in 
the complexities of the vast new the- 
oretical picture of the Universe 
opening to his intellectual gaze. A 
Universe right around him, which 
no one had *ever suspected . . . 

J ERUB SOON grew tired of ex- 
ploring his prison. Aside from the 
cot, a chair, the wall phone, a small 
table, and a dumb-waiter that was 
barely large enough to get his head 
in and was therefore out as an ave- 
nue of escape, there was nothing to 
explore. 

The room had obviously been built 
for the express purpose of being a 
prison when it was necessary. It 
would have taken story book scienti- 
fic gadgets to break out. He didn’t 
have any buttons on his shirt which, 
when ground to powder and dropped 
in the Keyhole, would melt the lock. 
He didn’t have a vest pocket trans- 
mitter with which to call in the police. 
He couldn’t think of a single idea for 
escaping. 

At eight o’clock a rumbling sound 
came from the dumb-waiter. It was 
a substantial meal being lowered to 
him from someplace above. He ate 
the roast beef dinner and drank 



three cups of hot coffee from the 
large pot. When he had finished he 
set the dishes back on the dumb- 
waiter and relaxed in the lone chair. 

He knew that by now Donory 
would have called in the police or 
maybe just Carty. Regardless, there 
was no way of tracing him. 

At ten o’clock he wound his 
watch, took off his shoes, and lay 
down on the cot. The light in the 
ceiling bothered him but he left it 
on. Later he woke to find the room 
dark, and smiled to himself. 

His belt buckle was bothering him. 
He took off his shirt and trousers 
and placed them neatly on the chair 
in the dark. Soon after he was fast 
asleep. 

Consciousness returned with a 
snap. He was sitting on the edge of 
the cot, his senses seeming almost 
painfully acute. His whole body 
seemed to tingle with a freedom that 
was strange. 

The room was no longer dark. The 
light was still out, but a luminosity 
pervaded the room without seeming 
to have any origin. It gave the room 
an eerie look. The walls were almost 
transparent. He could see the metal 
lath under the plastered walls. 

For no reason he turned his head 
and looked down. His body was lay- 
ing on the cot asleep. This seemed 
perfectly natural to him. It seemed 
the most natural thing in the world 
to sit on the edge of the cot and 
see himself stretched out on the cot 
at the same time. 

It occurred to him that it shouldn’t 
feel natural, and he frowned, trying 
to decide why not. Experimentally 
he stood up. 

“Nothing wrong with me,” he de- 
cided. 

Then he was standing in the hall 
outside the room. He thought about 
this and decided he must have had 
a lapse of consciousness. 
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“Nov/ let’s see,” he mused. “I was 
going to do something. What was 
it?” 

He glanced both ways along the 
hall, then started walking away from 
the direction of the underground 
garage. 

'THE HALL took a sharp turn and 
A revealed steps leading upwards. 
At the top was a door. He went 
through the moves of grasping the 
doorknob with amazing results. His 
hand passed through the knob with 
a tingling sensation. 

This amused him. Shrugging his 
shoulders he took the last step and 
walked into the door. It seemed just 
a blurred form as he stepped through 
it. 

Now he was inside the large house 
he had seen as he turned into the 
driveway in his car. He decided to 
look around. The part he was in was 
a short hallway with several doors 
leading off to other parts of the 
house. He walked through one at 
random. 

There was a smirk on his face 
no v/. He knew he was dreaming and 
enjoyed that knowledge. He also 
knew that someone was waiting for 
him. Therefore he felt no surprise 
to discover the room he had stepped 
into was a luxurious office with a 
desk, and that a man was sitting be- 
hind the desk. 

For just a moment he thought it 
was Meade, and that he was at 
Grant-Peeble, about to be bawled out 
for making mistakes. Then he re- 
membered that was in the past. 

The man looked quite a bit like 
old man Meade, but somehow bigger 
and more mature. The thought rose 
into his mind that it could still be 
Meade, as though, in dreams, size 
and appearance didn’t matter. 

“I’ve been waiting for you,” the 
man behind the desk said. 



“How melodramatic!" Jerub said, 
laughing. 

“Isn’t it,” the man smiled. “You 
see, I’m the man who has been 
switching X-ray properties of sam- 
ples around in your lab.” 

“So it was you!” Jerub exclaimed. 
“I’m not Mr. Meade,” the man said, 
interpreting Jerub’s tonal meaning. 
“I’m — it doesn’t matter so much who 
I am. I want to explain what all 
this is about.” 

“Oh, I know already,” Jerub said. 
“You are a visual representation of 
my subconscious mind. You look a 
little like old man Meade because he 
lies just in the background of all 
my work and ambitions, so he is a 
fitting representation. You, my sub- 
conscious, have found an explana- 
tion to all the mystery, and have 
chosen this dream to lower the bar- 
riers so that you can give it to me 
straight. That’s perfectly all right 
with me. I’ve always known that sub- 
consciously I was dramatic, and the 
subconscious likes to take methods 
like this to speak to the conscious 
mind. Fire away. I’m listening.” 

The man behind the desk smiled. 
“A wonderful rationalization,” he 
complimented warmly, “but I sup- 
pose the mind must rationalize when 
confronted with something complete- 
ly strange. There’s no real harm in 
it.” 

“That’s right,” Jerub agreed. “So 
now that we understand each other, 
tell me what you have to say.” 
“Very well,” the man behind the 
desk said with a patient sigh. “You 
will have to listen, though, and not 
keep trying to rationalize everything. 
After all, the mystery at your lab 
can’t be rationalized into Freudian 
properties of a mythical censor, 
which is just an invention of psy- 
chologists to ‘explain’ something 
they don’t understand, as yet.” 
“That’s true,” Jerub said, a new 
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tone of respect creeping into his 
voice. “I’d forgotten about that.” 

N AN ORBIT just beyond that 
of the moon,” the man began, 
“is a planet called the Dark Planet 
by students of what men believe to 
be the occult. This Dark Planet is 
not of matter as you know it, but of 
what those same students of ‘oc- 
cult’ matters call ‘spirit substance’. 
This substance is just as real as 
ordinary matter, though students of 
the occult prefer to consider it some- 
thing beyond the pale of understand- 
ing, and thus give it an exalted stand- 
ing. 

“In ages past, many of the world’s 
worst criminal and war leaders es- 
caped to the Dark Planet after they 
died. From it as a base they have 
come back time after time to incite 
war. Now they are planning a final 
coupe which will leave them in full 
possession of the Earth.” 

“Well why don’t we stop them?” 
Jerub exclaimed. In the back of his 
mind he vaguely wondered where 
his subconscious had pulled that 
whopper from. A Dark Planet cir- 
cling the Earth in an orbit outside 
the Moon’s! 

“It’s impossible to stop them,” the 
man answered. “Only one thing can 
be done. The world must give in to 
them without a struggle.” 

“You are talking like — ” Jerub be- 
gan. 

The man no.dded coldly. “That’s 
right,” he said. “I’m one of them. 
We are going to succeed for the 
simple reason that we have been 
preparing for centuries. We are pre- 
pared to turn nation against nation, 
brother against brother. There is 
only one thing necessary to ensure 
our success. That is for the weapons 
of the United States to have flaws 
in them that can’t be discovered be- 
fore they are at the active front in 



the great war about to be started. 
That’s where you come in.” 

“You mean that’s where I go 
out,” Jerub said with an uncomfort- 
able laugh. 

“No,” the man persisted. “That’s 
where you come in. There’s nothing 
you can do about it. When you re- 
turn to your body you will follow 
out the orders I am going to give 
you. If you don’t...” ' 

He rose and walked over to the 
end of the room. In doing so he 
passed through a chair as if it wasn’t 
there. 

There was a small cage, and in the 
cage were two white rats. 

The man took a small thing out of 
his pocket that looked like a flash- 
light. 

“This is an ordinary flashlight,” 
he said. “Rather, it is a flashlight 
made of the same stuff that I am 
made of, and the Dark Planet is 
made of. In your body you couldn’t 
see it nor grasp it in your hand. Now 
watch.” 

His hand holding the pencil 
flashlight passed through the screen 
wire that covered the front of the 
cage. The pencil flashlight seemed 
to immerse itself for a. small distance 
inside the head of one of the rats. 

His thumb pressed the stud on 
the barrel of the flashlight for a 
second. The rat slumped instantly 
dead. 

“Now you do it,” the man said. 

Against his will, Jerub advanced 
and took the small light. 

T TE PUSHED his hand into the 
cage, feeling queer at the sight 
of his arm passing through a screen. 

He let the lens of the flashlight 
go into the skull of the remaining 
rat. The small animal seemed un- 
aware of it. 

He pressed the stud and saw the 
rat stiffen and fall, dead. Then he 
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turned questioningly to the man. 

“You see,” the man said. “The 
stuff this flashlight is made of is 
the same stuff that produces X-rays. 
When you turn it on its light is 
X-ray radiations. The light you see 
by now is X-ray radiations in very 
low intensities. So the rats died from 
searing burns inside their brains. 
The X-rays were focussed by a lens 
just as in the flashlights you can 
buy in the dime store, a lens made 
of a glass that would be nonexistent 
to you in ordinary life. At the point 
of focus they are strong enough to 
destroy living matter.” 

He took the flashlight from Jer- 
ub’s unresisting hands, and returned 
to the desk. 

“I could do the same thing to you 
at any time when you are in your 
body,” he said dryly. “The doctors 
would call it heart trouble. They 
would be right. I would place the 
lens at the spot in your brain that 
controls the heart. I would destroy 
that part. Your heart would stop.” 

He chuckled mirthlessly. Jerub 
thought, “This dream is rapidly be- 
coming a nightmare.” 

“Or,” the man interrupted his 
thoughts. “I could place it at an- 
other area in your brain and sear it. 
As I chose, I could make you blind, 
deaf, crippled by paralysis, or in- 
sane. So you see, you are utterly at 
my mercy.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
Jerub asked quietly. 

“First,” the man said, “I want you 
to keep your mouth shut about what 
you have learned. Second, as time 
goes on we intend to get more and 
more agents in Grant-Peeble, which 
makes the key equipment for all war 
machines, so that its products will 
pass inspection but fail when the 
crucial moment comes. That means 
great skill and willing cooperation 



from men like you. Alloys must be 
passed which age by a certain date 
so they will stand up under test, but 
fail when actual use comes. Do you 
get the idea?” 

“Yes,” Jerub whispered. 

“When you leave here you will be 
released. You will return to your 
rooming house and tell anybody who 
asks that you decided that you were 
wrong about your theory on the 
lab mystery. And if you don’t follow 
my orders to the letter I will turn 
my little pencil flash into the brain 
of the girl you love and make her 
an idiot.” 

“Tell me,” Jerub asked, “are you 
Meade?” 

"No,” the man answered. “A long 
time ago he was my brother. If it 
were not for him I would today be 
the ruling power of Asia. He is of 
the forces that call themselves Good, 
though they are but a pack of fools 
who think that we, the real entities 
of humanity who control man’s des- 
tiny, should be but servants to the 
gross flesh-race.” 

“I wish I would wake up,” Jerub 
said suddenly. 

“First, your orders,” the man said 
sharply. 

Jerub waited for him to continue. 
Something was wrong. The voice 
didn’t continue. Instead there was 
silence. With an effort he brought 
himself awake. 

TTE WAS lying on the cot. The 

* ceiling light had come on again. 

His head ached and he had a feel- 
ing that he had had a terrible dream. 
He lay there trying to recall it. 
Meade was in it someway. Old man 
Meade, the boss. 

A key rattled in the door. Jerub 
shoved the disturbing dream out of 
his mind. The two men who had 
brought him there entered arid or- 
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dered him to get dressed. 

They blindfolded him and led him 
from the room. He felt himself 
pushed into a car. 

“This is it,” he thought. 

Half an hour later the car came 
to a stop. 

“Wait five minutes and then you 
can take off your blindfold/’ a gruff 
voice sounded. 

He heard the car doors slam. A 
minute later the sound of a car 
speeding away came to his ears. He 
waited no longer. Pulling the cloth 
from his eyes he saw he was in his 
own car, just two blocks from the 
Grant-Peeble parking lot! 

* * * 

Carty with his ever present cigar, 
and Forr with a eigarette hanging 
limply from his slack lips, strode 
through the crowd of reporters at 
the entrance to the general office of 
G-P. 

“What’s the 1 a t e st ? someone 
shouted. “Is it true that Conners has 
amnesia?” 

“Take it easy, boys,” Carty said 
expansively. “I’ll give you the dope 
as soon as I can. Now step aside and 
let me through.” 

He and Forr went through the 
main reception room, through a hall 
and out the back of the building, 
crossing the blacktop surfacing of 
the yard to the lab building. 

The newspaper with Carty’s state- 
ments on the lab mystery had been 
on the streets for three hours, and 
they were reappearing in every 
newspaper in the country. 

The two men were coming to the 
plant in response to a call from 
Meade who had said that Jerub Con- 
ners was back. Hinton Donory, the 
physicist, was already on his way to 
the place then, and was undoubted- 
ly there by now. 

When he strode into Meade’s of- 



fice Carty saw that he was. Meade, 
Donory, Conners, and Betty, were 
all there. His eyes lighted up with 
satisfaction when they saw Betty. It 
was about time he had a talk with 
her. The others might as well be 
present. First, though, he wanted to 
find out what had happened to Jerub 
Conners last night. 

Jerub was sitting in a chair, not 
looking too well. Carty chewed at 
his cigar worriedly until Jerub 
spoke. 

“I’m O.K,” he said. “Just worn 
out.” 

“What happened to you?” Carty 
asked. 

“When I dropped Betty off and 
started up there were two men in the 
back seat. They pointed guns at me 
and made me drive to a house in the 
suburbs. I wasn’t blindfolded, and I 
can remember knowing at the time 
just where I was. But now, for the 
life of me, I can’t remember whether 
it was north, south, east or west of 
town.” 

He went on to tell the rest of his 
story, including the fact that he had 
had a dream that still bothered him, 
but he couldn’t remember the dream 
either. 

“You must remember!” Betty said 
anxiously. “I feel it’s very important 
that you remember it.” 

“I just can’t,” Jerub smiled wanly. 

A queer expression came over his 
face. 

“There was something in it about 
you, Betty,” he said. “Also some- 
thing about Meade. I have the im- 
pression it was some sort of a night- 
mare. And that’s all I can remember 
about it.” 

^•ARTY looked at Donory who sat 
in a chair near the wall, an ex- 
pression of satisfaction on his face. 
Carty guessed that Donory’s brain 
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cells had been clicking all night. He 
would have to have a talk with him, 
but first. . . 

“Betty,” he said, turning his eyes 
on her coldly. “I think it’s about 
time you did a lot of talking.” 

“About what?” she asked, con- 
fused. 

“First of all,” Carty said. “Who 
were you calling at Gregor Palo- 
vitch’s phone number, and why? It’s 
connected with this lab business.” 

“Gregor Palovitch?” she echoed. 
“I don’t know the man. Is he Rus- 
sian?” 

“Andrew of-five-three-three,” Car- 
ty said. 

A look of recognition flashed onto 
Betty’s face. Recognition and alarm. 

“I — I’m sure I don’t know what 
you mean,” she said helplessly. 

“Oh-three-four,” Carty drummed 
relentlessly. “Do I need to repeat the 
message? I know it by heart now. If 
that isn’t enough, I have it on a wire 
recorder. Do you want to hear what 
you said? Or will you talk?” 

“Perhaps I can relieve your mind a 
little, Betty,” Hinton Donory spoke 
quietly from where he sat. “During 
the night I have solved the major 
mysteries of the whole thing. There 
remains of course the details, but I 
know and can prove beyond doubt 
that the number oh-three-four is not 
in our physical world, but in a world 
which might be called the Astral by 
those who like to deal in things out- 
side science. You were talking 
through a telephone exchange in the 
spirit world, to a dead person. Is that 
right?” 

She nodded, not trusting to speech. 

“Now,” Donory went on, glancing 
in mischievous triumph at Carty, who 
clamped viciously on his cigar. “Evi- 
dently you did not know about the 
transfer of the X-matter — my own 
term for the physical matter of the 
spirit world — from one X-ray speci- 



men to another. Because you didn’t 
know about it you felt there was some 
sort of danger to Jerub, and wanted 
something done about it. That much 
is obvious. What we want to know is, 
your connection with the spirit 
world, and as much as you can tell us 
about all this. Especially we would 
like to know why that spirit tele- 
phone exchange is located in the 
private office of a man who is known 
by our government to be one of the 
ringleaders of a secret move to try 
to place Russia in control of the 
world. We aren’t accusing you of 
being a spy or traitor. You probab- 
ly didn’t know where that exchange 
was located, from your reaction to 
Carty’s statements. Please take us 
into your confidence. It will be the 
wisest thing you can do.” 

“The only one besides government 
men who knew that Jerub had dis- 
covered something vital to the lab 
mystery was you,” Carty cut in. 
“You were late coming out of the of- 
fice building last night. Why? So 
those two men would have a chance 
to hide in his car during the rush of 
employees going home? If they had 
tried to hide sooner the lot attend- 
ant would have become suspicious. 
In the crowd he wouldn’t notice 
them.” 

“Please!” Betty said distractedly. 
“Give me a chance to think!” 

“Think of what?” Carty asked 
coldly. “Lies? The truth doesn’t 
need thinking. Tell it!” 

“Will you be quiet for a minute?” 
Betty demanded with a show of 
temper. 

Carty blinked his surprise. 

“The most important thing right 
now is to find out what Jerub’s 
dream was,” Betty said. 

Carty snorted. “Now it’s dreams 
that are important! I think it’s more 
important to find out what part you 
play in all this.’’ 
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"EAVE HER alone,” Forr 
broke his silence. Carty gave 
him a long, thoughtful look, and 
then shrugged. 

“That’s better,” Betty said, giving 
Forr a grateful look. “As I said, it’s 
more important to find out what 
Jerub dreamed. Take my word for 
it. He can’t remember. I know a way 
to help him remember, if you will all 
agree to help me.” 

“We’ll help,” Donory spoke up. 
“What do you want us to do?” 

“Would you let me hypnotize you, 
Jerub?” Betty asked tensely. 

A look of fear appeared on Jerub’s 
face. 

“No !” he said, his voice almost a 
croak. 

Betty looked at him keenly. Car- 
ty started to say something. She 
held up her hand to silence him. 

“Wait!” she ordered. “I see what’s 
happened now. Jerab, I’m going to 
ask you to step outside while I do a 
little explaining to these men.” 

“Why?” Jerub asked, bewildered. 

“Do what the lady says,” Carty 
growled. Meade nodded impercep- 
tibly when Jerub looked his way. 

"I’ll be in my lab,” Jerub said, 
walking to the door. Betty ran after 
him and kissed him lightly on the 
cheek. 

When she came back she sat down 
and closed her eyes. She remained 
that way for several minutes, ignor- 
ing the four men who were waiting 
for an explanation from her. 

“This is not Betty talking,” she 
suddenly said. She had not opened 
her eyes. Her lips barely moved. 

Carty and Forr looked at each other 
with lifted eyebrows. 

“She has told me all that has hap- 
pened,” Betty’s voice began again. 
“She has stepped aside so that I 
could talk with you gentlemen. You 
are right, Dr. Donory, about X-mat- 



ter. The object of the interchange of 
X-ray properties was to prepare you 
and your colleagues so that you 
could receive certain facts which you 
would not accept before. They are 
facts ostracized from scientific re- 
cognition because they are classed 
under the heading of supernatural. 

“Until now, we, who are invisible 
and intangible to you, have been 
perfectly content with the state of 
affairs. It allowed us complete free- 
dom from interference on your plane. 
Now, however, the picture is changed. 
Betty is one of those who are equal- 
ly at home in both worlds. Many 
children are, but are soon taught to 
believe that the things their parents 
can’t see are not real. The concept of 
insanity is instilled into their think- 
ing. When they grow up they have 
built up mental barriers that effec- 
tively isolate them from the other 
side of reality. It is as if everyone 
were to be naturally blind except one 
person, and that person were to tell 
the others what he saw; and they, 
not knowing what sight is, were to 
convince him that sight is not real, 
and unless controlled, is insanity. He 
would perhaps believe them, and 
slowly his mind would block off his 
reception of visual images until 
eventually he would be as blind as 
the others, though his eyes would 
still be normal. 

"It would be a psychic block. He 
might still see, but his reception of 
visual images would have retreated 
into his subconscious so that he could 
not be directly aware of what he sees. 
If he were walking along and a 
branch of a tree was in his way, he 
would see it subconsciously and have 
a hunch to duck. 

“In the same way, all four of you 
are able to see and hear in the world 
that is reality to me, but have those 
psychic blocks that prevent such im- 
pressions from being impressed on 
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your conscious minds. Betty does not 
have those blocks because her mother 
helped her develop her other-world 
senses, and having them herself, was 
able to teach Betty to distinguish 
between other-world reality and ima- 
gination. Your parents and teachets 
taught you to lump all such impres- 
sions under imagination. So much for 
Betty. 

OW WE come to the reason 
for all the present mysteri- 
ous happenings. A war is about to 
begin. It has been planned very care- 
fully. This war is not exactly planned 
for one side or the other to win, but 
rather, for all sides to destroy them- 
selves. 

“Some things, Dr. Donory, you will 
refuse to accept. One of them, un- 
doubtedly, is the fact that Hitler 
and Napoleon were the same man. 
If you study the lives of the two you 
will see how as Hitler he tried to 
correct all the mistakes he made a3 
Napoleon, that caused his downfall. 
As Napoleon he did not know too 
much of his own nature and abilities. 
As Hitler he knew it all in full con- 
sciousness. That is why he committed 
suicide as Hitler. As Napoleon he 
allowed himself to be side-tracked by 
exile to the isle of Mann. As Hitler, 
seeing that he had not yet succeeded 
in his goal, he died so that he could 
return the quicker. 

“As Napoleon he used the French 
race to help him gain supremacy in 
the world. He realized too late that 
he could have better used the Ger- 
mans. As Hitler he used the Germans, 
and learned that he might have suc- 
ceeded by using the Russians. Today 
he is a Russian. Premier Arnoff ! 
His goal, of course, is to become dic- 
tator of the World! It was his goal 
as Ghengis Kahn and as Alexander 
the Great. It has always been and 



will always be his goal. 

“As Hitler he began to rely more 
and more on his other-world agents 
and followers. Today he has perfect- 
ed intercommunication between the 
two worlds, and is already waging 
the war on my side of reality, the 
world of X-matter. 

“That telephone exchange connect- 
ed to yours in Palovitch’s private of- 
fice is his. We use it sometimes when 
we can. When Betty called she had 
not known of the plans to prepare 
you men for this present talk. She 
naturally concluded that Arnoff’s 
plans were already underway. She 
knew of them. That’s why she works 
in Grant-Peeble as a stenographer. In 
that way she can serve as a spy in 
the X-world and see what is going on. 

“Arnoff plans to incorporate de- 
fects in all vital American weapons 
of war. He plans to do this right at 
the factories, by seeing to it that cru- 
cial parts are made of materials that 
will fail under actual use, but pass all 
tests with flying colors at the facto- 
ry and testing laboratories. In that 
way, when the physical war starts, 
his weapons will win out and he will 
be able to defeat the only country 
that stands in his way — America.” 

“Who is this talking?” Meade 
asked quietly, his eyes on the surface 
of his desk. 

When Meade asked who was talk- 
ing, Carty sensed an imperceptible 
stiffening in Betty’s figure. A vision 
rose slowly in his mind, a vision of 
the edge of a cliff with a bottomless 
chasm beyond, and threading out over 
that chasm were two ribbonlike roads 
going in different directions, which 
forked from where they were all 
standing. 

He seemed to see a hooded figure 
standing in hesitation, peering down 
each fork in the road, trying to see 
across the chasm to the other side. 
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YJT^ITH THIS vision came a strange 

” sensation like the one he 
had experienced the day before. It 
was the effect produced by a being 
from the other side when near him. 
He knew that now. Suddenly he rea- 
lized that it must all be true. This 
person talking through Betty was not 
Betty, but yet was as real as he him- 
self. 

The vision vanished. At the same 
time Betty’s lips moved again in 
speech. 

“It may be hard for you to under- 
stand,” she said. “But to giv£ you a 
name and say that I am that name or 
person is something I am unable to 
do without making it all up for your 
convenience. It is true that I was 
Betty’s grandfather, so perhaps it 
would be accurate for you to call me 
Arnold, or Arny as I was known 
then.” 

“Arnold Coates,” Hinton Donory 
whispered in amazement. “I had just 
begun to suspect you might be. Arny, 
the mutant, who developed incredible 
science during his lifetime, only to 
take most of it with him when he 
died.” 

“Yes,” Betty’s voice said. “I was 
Arnold Coates. Betty is half mutant, 
half human. Her mother is my sec- 
ond child.” 

“It was you who switched X-ray 
properties of samples then?” Meade 
asked. 

“It was I,” Arny answered. “I did 
it because I need your help, the help 
of the government, to counter the 
threat of a universally destructive 
war. I will be back. While I am gorie 
please listen to what Betty tells you. 
She knows everything necessary for 
the present course of action.” 

“Before you go,” Donary asked 
hastily, “What is the principle of 
that broadcasting station you built 
once to effect emotions and end 
war?” 



“That,” Arny said, “cannot be used 
again.” 

A change came over Betty. Her 
breast rose sharply as she inhaled 
deeply. She opened her eyes, looked 
around, and smiled. 

“From the looks on your faces I 
guess you must have heard all you 
need to know,” she said. 

“What was the name of your 
grandfather?” Carty asked. 

“I had two of them,” Betty smiled 
impudently. “On my father’s side it 
was Fred Andrews and on my moth- 
er’s side it was Arnold Coates.” 

“Do you know who Arnold Coates 
' was?” Carty demanded. 

“Why, yes,” Betty said, paling. 
“Surely you don’t intend to invoke 
that order of a dead dictator and have 
me killed, do you?” 

“No,” Carty said smiling broadly. 
“We’re not that stupid now. On the 
contrary, I think Mr. Meade and Mr. 
Donory will agree with me that we 
must have you right with us so that 
you can advise us on every problem 
we run across. Right?” he asked, 
turning to the two men. 

Meade reached for the phone and 
dialled a local number. 

“Please have Miss Betty Andrews 
transferred to Research,” he said. 

J ERUB HAD left the room with a 
mixture of feelings. Foremost was 
the sense of frustration. He stood 
outside the door in indecision. He 
was still standing there when Betty’s 
voice came faintly, saying, “This is 
not Betty talking.” 

Glancing guiltily around to make 
sure no one was near, he decided to 
eavesdrop. He listened until he heard 
the pronouncement, “Betty is half 
mutant half human.” 

Half human! He could stand no 
more. He rushed blindly out of the 
lab building, out the gate, and to his 
car. 
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Half an hour later he was speeding 
along a highway. His dream was com- 
ing back to him now, only it wasn’t 
a dream. He knew that. He also knew 
that something strange was happen- 
ing to him. He started to reason it 
out. 

All his life he had half believed 
he had what some people called a 
sou!. You can lose an arm or a leg 
without losing the power to think 
and be aware that you exist. In the 
same way, according to the theory 
of a soul, you can die, lose your whole 
body including the brain, and still 
have the power to think and be aware 
that you exist. 

He was a little vague in his ideas 
of the difference between the soul 
and the spirit. He had thought both 
were connected with religion. He 
knew differently now, and the con- 
cept of the universe it opened up 
wasn’t something you could just pick 
up and pass off casually. 

He tried to visualize the X-body, or 
spirit and his normal body, coexist- 
ing the same space. Both were real, 
and one was just as real as the other. 
Then why weren’t some people’s 
minds concentrated on the other 
world, the X-world, so that they 
didn’t know the ordinary world? 

The answer to that was obvious. 
The normal body weighed many 
pounds. The X-body of a two hun- 
dred pound man weighed less than 
two ounces. That was assuming that 
with the atoms eighteen hundred 
times lighter in weight, there were 
the same number of X-atoms in the 
composite body as ordinary atoms. 
If consciousness resided only in the 
X-body, it couldn’t drag the heavy 
gross body around. The X-body 
would walk right out of it! That was 
the answer to that! 

But was the X-body, which could 
pass through ordinary matter with 
ease, able to pass through X-matter 



with the same ease? If it could, then 
the X-world would be just as much a 
phantom to the X-person as the or- 
dinary world would be to him. 

If it couldn’t, then an X-object 
separate from gross matter, say a 
brick wall of X-matter, would bring 
the X-body to a dead stop, while the 
gross body would walk on un- 
hindered ! 

“What a problem!” Jerub muttered. 
“If it weren’t for that X-ray busi- 
ness I’d think the whole thing was 
crazy !” 

“No, it’s not crazy’’ a voice spoke 
beside him. 

Jerub turned with a muttered ex- 
clamation. Sitting beside him on the 
seat was a man who looked strangely 
familiar. He looked like the pictures 
of Arnold Coates ! 

“Watch what you’re doing!” Coates 
exclaimed, grabbing at the wheel. 
The car swerved back onto the road 
with a screech of tires. 

When Jerub had the car under con- 
trol again, Coates chuckled. 

“Quite a shock, wasn’t it?” he said. 
“I’ve been here all the time. Fol- 
lowed you out of the plant. Now 
that I know what that dream was that 
you had, I decided to have a long 
talk with you. You see, I’ve been 
talking to you from the other side. 
That’s where your memories of that 
experience last night are deposited. 
Betty wanted to get the same efrept 
by hypnotizing you. That would have 
had to go past the barriers in your 
gross matter brain to be successful.” 

“So you know it all,” Jerub said 
with a sinking feeling. 

“Yes, you needn’t worry about it. 
In fact, if I had not learned what was 
done with you, you would have been 
dangerous. How would you like to 
join me in an effort to capture the 
leaders of this plot to start war? It 
would mean that you would have to 
leave your body for quite some time.” 
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“C-c-c-could I do it?” Jerub blurted. 

“Of course,” Arny reassured him. 
“I’ll help you...” 

r\URING THE following two 
months Jerub experienced things 
beyond the most fantastic dreams. 
He learned to see. At first, things in 
the X-world were vague and il- 
lusory. A thing seen clearly had a 
tendency to change into something 
else under the influence of his 
thoughts. It made him think that 
perhaps his thoughts might be con- 
trolling X-matter; but soon learned 
that due to his own habits of thought, 
his seat of imagination interfered 
with his X-senses. 

It was like having an unsuspected 
seat of imagination between the vi- 
sual centers of the brain and the con- 
sciousness that could take the incom- 
ing images excited by actual exter- 
nal objects, and shape them ima- 
ginatively, so that they would arrive 
in consciousness with all the reality 
of an externally excited image. 

The same applied to hearing. 
Sounds come to the conscious mind 
with a quality of externality and re- 
ality that distinguished them from 
internally induced auditory thought. 
If imaginative resorting took place 
it would be impossible to completely 
trust the ears. 

The “organ” of consciousness, 
taught to group all external stimuli 
from the X-world into the lump of 
imagination and internal activity of 
the mind, could only with great dif- 
ficulty distinguish between imagina- 
tion and the reality of the X-world. 

The time came when Jerub could 
leave his body just as easily as he 
could get out of his automobile. 
Under Arny’s careful guidance he 
avoided all the dangers and pitfalls 
that lay in waiting. The clinging 
creepers of the vine of imagination 
were pruned away so that they could 
not lure him into a world of pure 



imagination. Half mad beings of the 
X-world who are always searching 
for a body they can usurp were seen 
and driven away by Arny until 
Jerub was enough at home in the 
transition to drive them off himself. 

Betty joined in on it. Eventually 
Jerub, Betty, and Arny were able to 
take long trips, while the bodies of 
Jerub and Betty were left in the se- 
curity of their rooms, protected by 
thick barriers of X-stuff from any 
danger that might threaten them. 

J ERUB HAD almost forgotten the 
man who looked so much like 
Meade. If he did remember him at 
any time he brushed the memory 
aside with the assurance that Arny 
could handle him. 

Then one day during lunch hour 
at the lab, he saw a picture in the 
paper. The picture was of the man 
that looked like Meade! Under it 
was a brief notice that Gregor Palo- 
vitch, the Russian diplomat, had ar- 
rived that day. 

He showed Betty the picture and 
explained who it was. 

“We’ll have to tell Arny,” Betty 
said. “Palovitch’s return might mean 
new danger, although from what you 
said he must have been here some of 
the time while leaving his body in 
Europe. 

“We’d better take the afternoon off 
and drive up to my father’s farm,” 
she added. “Arny is up there in his 
lab.” 

Meade was out of his office so 
Jerub scrawled a hasty note telling 
him where they had gone. A few 
moments later he and Betty climbed 
into his car and left the parking lot. 
* * * 

They didn’t notice the car follow- 
ing them until they were fifty miles 
from the city. Jerub stopped to get 
gas. The car sped past the service 
station. It was a heavy sedan with 
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four men in it. 

When they started up again they 
had only gone a mile when the car 
was behind them again, keeping a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. 

“What’ll we do?” Betty asked. 

“We’ll have to make a run for it,” 
Jerub said. “I don’t think we should 
try to get to the farm. There’s four 
of them. We’d better stop at the next 
town and try to elude them and go 
on by train or bus.” 

The highway straightened out. For 
several miles it ran perfectly straight. 
There wasn’t another car in sight. 

The pursuing car picked up speed 
and slowly shortened the distance. 
Jerub had his foot to the floorboard. 
The speedometer of his light car 
hovered at eighty-five. 

The other car pulled alongside and 
slowly forced him off the pavement 
onto the dirt. He had to slow down to 
avoid crashing. A small culvert 
across the road forced him to stop. 
Three of the men in the other car 
climbed out with drawn guns. 

“All right, you two,” one of the 
men said. “Get out and into the back 
seat of our car.” 

"Two of them are the ones that got 
me that time,” Jerub whispered. 

“And there are several X-men to 
stop us on the other side,” Betty 
whispered. 

They did as they had been ordered. 
One of the four men got into their 
car and followed along behind. 

The two cars returned to the city 
and went to the house that Jerub 
hadn’t been able to remember. The 
cars went into the underground gar- 
age. 

T HIS TIME the man resembling 
Meade in appearance was behind 
the desk in the flesh. The cages of 
white rats were gone. 

“So,” Gregor Palovitch said, a hu- 
morless smile on his handsome face. 



"It seems that I didn’t reckon with 
a very formidable adversary. I see 
that Arnold Coates undid all my pos- 
thypnotic work so that you are va- 
lueless to me, Jerub.” 

“That’s right, Palovitch,” Jerub 
said with a calmness he didn’t feel. 
Although he now knew that death 
would merely mean the end of his 
flesh body, it still held all of its ter- 
rors, and he sensed it awaiting him 
and Betty. 

“Look into the X-world,” Gregor 
said. 

Jerub and Betty did the bit of men- 
tal gear shifting for that. There were 
several Russians present. Standing to 
one side were a man and a woman. 

"Those two you see are going to 
borrow your bodies for the time 
being,” Gregor Palovitch said. “I 
know it can’t be done ordinarily, but 
that is one of the great secrets of the 
Black Planet, outlawed thousands of 
years ago by the White Brotherhoods 
and perhaps forgotten by them. The 
‘borrowing’ will be permanent unless 
the exchange is reversed by the same 
method.” 

"Arny knows how to do that,” Bet- 
ty said. “He will discover the ex- 
change and undo it.” 

“I think not,” Gregor said. “Arny 
is on a fruitless mission to Russia. 
That will keep him busy for a few 
days. Then the work we want done at 
Grant-Peeble will be accomplished. 
It won’t matter.” 

Jerub was looking about the room 
with his X-vision. Over in one cor- 
ner was a large cage with heavy bars 
of X-steel. To normal vision it would 
be completely invisible and intangi- 
ble. He had learned that an X-body 
held in gross matter was locked there 
by the fields of the component atoms, 
so that it and the gross object became, 
in effect, one object. 

A cage of the type in this room 
would effectively hold a prisoner 
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separated from his body, but a per- 
son in his body could pass through 

The duro-steel sheets were to be 
made up into the thousands of small 
parts for robot control equipment for 
the army defense net of planes and 
other equipment. 

Ordinarily better than half of the 
duro-steel alloys were turned down 
for this critical work and used for 
commodity manufacture. No check 
tests could be run, since all twenty- 
three of the duro-steel alloys were so 
nearly alike in all properties except 
the X-ray spectrum and aging proper- 
ties. 

It wouldn’t take any hokus pokus of 
exchanging X-ray properties of sam- 
ples to sabotage the works and put 
faulty steel into the mechanical 
brains of the national defenses. It 
would only take the substitution of 
perfect steel samples for the untested 
run, and that could be done if he 
were not there. 

npHE FOUR men who had captured 
him and Betty were still in the 
room. They were spread out and too 
far away from him to be taken by 
surprise. 

Gregor Palovitch sat behind his 
desk, out of reach. In another moment 
he would stop talking with Betty 
and order the beginning of the trans- 
fer that would enable a Russian spy 
to take his place in the laboratories 
in his own body! 

There was a single window in the 
room. Jerub looked at it speculative- 
ly. It was covered by heavy drapes 
which were parted about two inches 
toward the bottom. Outside was a 
lawn with a flower bed just at the 
top edge. 

His angle of vision was slight. He 
didn’t know whether the window 
faced the street or not. 

A figure moved into his line of 
vision out on the lawn. It paused, 
then moved slightly so that he could 



see the face. It was Carty! 

Jerub waited for no more. He had 
to create a distraction that would 
make it possible for him to reach that 
window and dive through. Carty must 
know they were in the house, but not 
where they were exactly. With Gre- 
gor here, it must be his residence, 
and consequently diplomatically im- 
mune to search, or Carty would have 
barged in and searched before this. 

Suddenly he knew what to do. Still 
seeming to be studying the room, he 
turned his head toward the far end 
where the cage was. 

Without warning he screamed as 
loud as he could and pointed toward 
the cage. He screamed with his X- 
voice just as loudly. Every eye in the 
room turned for a second to see what 
he was pointing at. In that second he 
ran and dived head first through the 
drapes. As he left the floor in his 
dive he pulled loose from his body 
and let it go. He felt the blow of the 
window pane, then he was on his feet 
and battling with the X-men in the 
room. 

Ghostly phantoms were at the win- 
dow. Weird flashes dotted the room. 
He knew these were the X-ray com- 
ponents of the flashes of exploding 
guns. They didn’t matter. The bullets 
couldn’t touch him. 

His fists were flailing as he battled 
the X-men who closed in on him from 
all sides. He grunted with pleasure 
as he felt his fists drive home. Ghosts 
could feel too, only they weren’t 
ghosts, but real men, solid to his 
fists. 

Unaccountably they fell back. His 
fists found only empty space. 

A new figure was standing in 
front of him. It was that of a man, 
tall and regal in appearance. His fore- 
head was high and narrow, topped 
with close fitting coal black hair. 

He wore tights of jet black. A 
black cloak with a crimson lining 
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draped loosely from his shoulders. 

All this Jerub saw without think- 
ing about it. It was the expression on 
the man’s face that held him. The 
eyes were icy grey with insane rage. 
The mouth was twisted into a snarl 
of anger. The hands were raised as if 
to strike him. 

Without being told Jerub knew 
who this was. It was Arnoff ! The man 
who aspired to rule the world ! 

A THOUSAND thoughts flooded 
**• into Jerub’s mind at once. They 
were thoughts from Arnoff’s mind. 
Recognition of the entire problem 
presented by the scene he was seeing 
in this room, and of the impossibility 
of success in his plans for sabotaging 
the American defense machinery 
without long and careful revamping 
of plans ; recognition of the fact that 
Gregor Palovitch would have to be 
publicly executed as a revolutionary 
to satisfy the United Nations that he, 
Arnoff, had nothing to do with it; 
desire to kill, kill, kill; realization 
that he must not, or he would endan- 
ger his own safety by getting Arny 
to track him down to avenge his 
grandaughter and her fiance. 

Jerub stood there unable to move as 
he sensed all this. He saw the age 
old instinct for secrecy fighting in 
this figure of evil. Secrecy which 
had kept mankind in a state of com- 
plete ignorance concerning the other 
half of the universe of reality, so 
that when men died they were help- 
less or worse than helpless in their 
chains of misinformation and fantas- 
tic dogma and metaphysical under- 
standing. Secrecy that had built up 
a contempt among men for those who 
tried to learn the truth, so that all 
men fought these seekers after the 
truth with a zeal that was itself far 
more “insane” than any frank state- 
ment by a student that he believed 
there might be a side of reality that 
was intangible and nonexistent to 



normal senses. 

Abruptly the figure vanished. Sec- 
onds later Betty moved into sight 
from one of the shadows in the room. 

“Arnoff was here!” Jerub said ex- 
citedly. “Did you see him??” 

“I saw him,” Betty said quietly. 

“Carty and his men have everything 
under control. I got a blow on the 
head that knocked me unconscious. 
For several minutes I have been hid- 
ing in my body, but unable to use it.” 

Tears filmed her eyes, but a smile 
played on her lips. 

“It still hurts,” she said, rubbing 
her head. “You were wonderful, 
Jerub.” 

They looked at each other for a 
long tender moment. 

Finally Jerub laughed. We’d better 
resume our own bodies before they 
send them to the morgue!” 

A WOMAN sat before a replica of 
an organ, her fingers playing 
over the keys, a faraway look in her 
eyes. The music she was creating 
was strangely beautiful. She herself 
was beautiful in a strange way. Her 
forehead bulged slightly, though no- 
ticeably. Her head was large beyond 
the limits of normality, though her 
face and figure were small and finely 
proportioned. 

A man stole softly into the room 
and crossed the floor to stand just 
behind her. It was Arny, and the 
woman was Amelia, his wife. 

“ You’re in a quiet mood,” Amelia 
said without turning her head. “That 
means that you have done something 
and are content for the time being.” 

“That’s right,” Arny said, running 
his fingers through his wife’s hair 
caressingly. While she continued to 
play the organ softly, he told her all 
that happened while he was gone 

“Then Arnoff is stalled on his 
plans for conquest,” Amelia said. 

“More than that,” Arny added. 
“Much more than that. War and bar- 
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barism will not end on the Earth until 
Man is no longer living in a half- 
world, and I’ve made a start toward 
least a solid one. Donory and Meade 
have data that prove the existence of 
the X-world. It will be published and 
that. A clumsy one, perhaps, but at 
other men will work on it too. One 
of these days people won’t turn away 
from what they can’t see with their 
ordinary eyes and hear with their 
ordinary ears. One of these days a 
little child won’t be told that the 
things he hears and sees — that his 
parents and other grownups can’t — 
are pure imagination, until finally he 
forces such things out of his con- 
sciousness and become spiritually 
blind, deaf, and dumb, and calls all 
who aren’t the same. Insane.” 

“I know your dream,” Amelia said 
softly. “I hope it comes true. But 
secrecy on this side and fear of the 
unknown on the other, are stronger 
enemies to overcome than all the Ar- 
noffs and other dictators and despots. 
I’ll bet that if Donory publishes his 
theories and facts concerning the ex- 
istence of X-matter, he will soon lose 
his position in science. Other scien- 
tists who refuse to accept his conclu- 
sions will be able to say that it was 
all a mistake. They will rationalize 
it all out of the records. Even if they 
don’t, there are millions of misguided 
X-people who will think it great fun 
to confuse the serious students and 
lead them into illusions and contra- 
dictory conclusions, and feed them 
conflicting evidence, so that in the 
end you will be right back where you 
started, and the great flywheel of 
human evolution will not have 
speeded up one iota.” 

" That may be true," Arny said, a 
faraway look in his eyes. ‘‘I have a 
long time here yet, though. I’m going 
to keep at it. Jerub and Betty will 
have children who will be able to see 
and know both worlds, I hope. If 



they can’t, somewhere along the line 
of future generations, their descen- 
dants, and those of our son, will in- 
termarry and other mutants will re- 
appear as members of the human race. 
They will be normal, where we were 
freaks. No, I think you’re wrong, Am- 
elia. I think that I’ve managed to 
start a little flywheel of my own that 
will grow bigger until it can effect 
the inertia of the old one, the one 
built up by both men and X-men to 
preserve a secrecy that is of no bene- 
fit to any except those X-people who 
have set themselves up as little gods 
over small groups of mortals and spir- 
its. Those creatures of the dark plan- 
et who would find their immunity 
from punishment and their ability to 
keep the world in unrest and war and 
suspicion nullified, with the secrecy 
gone for good. 

"Time will tell one way or the 
other, but I think I’ve got something 
started now that will become an ava- 
lanche that will wipe out the past 
and bring truth, real truth, to all men. 
I think that the day is not far off 
when there will be telephone ex- 
changes all over the world connected 
into the X-world, and when living 
people will be taught about the true 
state of things on both sides. Already 
there are signs of it everywhere. Peo- 
ple are no longer insisting that spirit 
is something outside of reality and 
beyond proof. People are beginning 
to think that science and reasoning 
are much better and surer ways to 
know things than infallible authority 
and authoritative tradition that, if it 
ever did have any truth in it, was 
twisted beyond recognition by schol- 
ars who disbelieved in the reality of 
what they studied 

“ Evidence is piling up that can’t 
be denied forever. People’s minds are 
changing from fear of heavenly wrath 
to curiosity and bold pursuit of 
knowledge. More and more people 
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are expressing their convictions, that 
All is natural and understandable, 
and ignoring those who find it easier 
to scoff than to think and study .” 
Amy bent over and kissed Amelia 
affectionately. 



“Yes,” he said with conviction. “I 
really believe that someday soon all 
mankind will be one big family, work- 
ing together. Both the living — and 
the dead.” 

THE END 



PAINT-BOX RADIO 

★ By LESLIE PIIELPS * 



A BOUT a year ago this magazine ran 
an article on the new art of printed 
or painted radio circuits, in which wires, 
condensors and resistors were made by 
simply painting them on a ceramic strip 
with suitable liquids. At that time the sub- 
ject was still quite experimental and almost 
the private property of the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards. But things move fast. 

Now, available on the commercial mar- 
ket, in kit form, is a set of paints which 
enables the experimenter to build up radio 
circuits with a small paint brush. That 
this technique is the coming thing is un- 
questionable. 

Numerous manufacturer have seized on 
the art for use in hearing aids, small radios 
(portable) and so on, and it is only a 
question of a short time before the system 
will be employed in ordinary radio and in 
Television. Wherever cheapness and com- 
pactness is desired, the printed or painted 



circuit offers a solution. Thus, in the kits 
available, special paints containing silver 
are offered, which have a conductivity in 
one-eighth inch strips of a fraction of an 
ohm per inch of length of the strip. Resis- 
tors too have a resistance proportional to 
length and of surprising power dissipating 
qualities. It is easy then to paint a com- 
plete amplifier circuit on a non-conducting 
plate using only as external elements, such 
things as tubes and contacts or connectors. 

While the technique is not yet wide- 
spread except on portable radios, and many 
hearing aids, it will soon be common- 
place in all communications circuits. 

A printed radio circuit looks almost like 
a scliematic radio diagram. It is cheap, 
easy to serve and compact. And without 
a doubt is the method of the future. Watch 
for printed circuits in your new radios 
and television sets! 

* * * 
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★ By CARTER T. WAINWRIGHT 



r [”S FUNNY how preconceived notions 
can be thrown out of one’s mind by the 
announcement of a new discovery or twist 
to an old situation. A recent issue of Pop- 
ular Mechanics magazine had an interest- 
ing article on how it has been discovered 
that an internal combustion engine works 
more efficiently and lasts many, many 
times longer when its operating tempera- 
ture is in the neighborhood of between one 
hundred and ninety and two hundred de- 
grees! This is contrary to a lot of old ideas. 

Those who own cars know or at least 
have been told that engines should run 
around one hundred and sixty to one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees — but they weren’t 
told that this was simply because engin- 
eers found it the easiest way to design a 
water-cooling system without worrying 
about evaporation. From every standpoint a 
hot running engine is better. Most of the 
wear and tear on car engines comes dur- 
ing the short period when they’re warming 
up — thereafter the wear is negligible. This 
is because condensation of corrosive water 



Ik 

vapor and gases takes place, mixing with 
the oil and injuring the engine. A hot en- 
gine, one at two hundred degrees, boils 
away these harmful products and blows 
them out the crankcase breathing appa- 
ratus. 

According to the magazine the substitu- 
tion of a steam cooling system which per- 
mits this high temperature is much more 
efficient. The technical problems havp been 
licked and undoubtedly in a short tmie we 
shall see compact steam cooled engines. It 
might be pointed out for those who think 
that steam is- not an excellent cooling agent, 
that water in turning into steam takes up 
many times the amount of heat the water 
required to come up to the boiling tem- 
perature. 

There is excellent economy in the prac- 
tice of allowing an engine to warm lip 
thoroughly before driving away — even if 
the gas is wasted. It more than pays for 
itself in the savings in wear and tear on 
the engine itself. 

* * * 
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HUNGER 



By 

CRAIG 

BROWNING 

It was impossible to die 
on this planet; how 
then conld anyone be a 
victim of hunger? 

T HE FACE watching him in the 
intercom screen was that of 
Black Andrew, waiting — wait- 
ing for his bloodshot eyes to close in 
sleep, and for him to fall from the 
seat. That face, or that of some other 
of the pirates in control of the Sil- 
ver Bullet, had been there, watching 
him — how long had it been now? 

The dull pain in George Summer** 
eyes, and in back of them, increased 
to a throb as he looked above the me- 
ter board at the shift-clock. A hun- 
dred and twenty hours and thirty- 
three minutes. Five days and thirty- 
three minutes. He had been sitting in 



He looked through the view screen at the wrecked space ship on the planet'l surface , • ■ 
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the seat that long without lifting his 
weight. 

Just outside the welded-closed door 
were murderers with cutting torches 
ready, waiting for. that instant when 
he took his weight off ,jhe seat and 
the shut-off relay tripped. 

George Summers chuckled. It was 
a rasping, throat tearing rattle of a 
chuckle that didn’t help the throb in 
his skull. After a hundred and twenty 
hours without moving, it would be an 
utter impossibility for him to leave 
the seat without falling off. 

The meter for number five rocket 
fluctuated a little. Automatically 
George’s fingers did the necessary 
things to the remote control keys to 
sooth the meter needle. 

The hoarse croak of a chuckle rose 
from his throat again. It would be so 
easy, he knew, to let the fluctuation 
grow. In less than twenty seconds the 
reinforced harmonic in the fission 
chamber would set off its entire fuel 
block, and — the surface of the sun 
would be like springtime back home 
in the Rockies by comparison. 

But he hadn’t been perched in the 
seat five days for that, nor had 
Black Andrew held back during that 
time for that. 

It was very simple, really. Black 
Andrew was waiting for him to fall 
off of the seat. The instant he did, 
the seat relay would shut off the 
trigger wire feed. If that happened 
the safety relay wouldn’t disconnect 
and permit the trigger wire feed to 
start up again until fission died 
down below critical. That would take 
at least two minutes — and in two 
minutes they would cut through the 
door and kill him. 

What he was doing was very sim- 
ple, too. He was building up veloc- 
ity to the point where the ship 
would leave the solar system for good 
— besides keeping the six stern tubes 
going above critical so that he could 



destroy the ship before they could cut 
through the hatch and shoot him. In 
only four more hours that velocity 
would be reached. 

|^EORGE SUMMERS looked at 
v ~* that moment with his mind’s eye. 
What he was going to do would be a 
daring gamble. Not for him. He was 
going to have to die anyway and one 
end was as bad as another. His re- 
venge would be in jeopardy. It would 
take perhaps a full minute to smash 
all six of the meters. During that 
minute it was possible for a re-in- 
forced harmonic to build up in one 
of the six rockets and destroy the 
ship — but not probable. Once the 
meters were smashed he would slip 
off the seat to the deck and wait for 
them to cut through the door and 
kill him — a useless gesture on their 
part, since they would be condemned 
to live out their lives in a drifting 
prison. 

That would be revenge for Captain 
Walters and the crew and the inno- 
cent passengers that Black Andrew 
and his pirates had killed in cold 
blood. It would be his own revenge 
for what might have been — with 
Helen. 

George studied the navigation vi- 
deo. The dots that indicated the 
planets and the sun were run by a 
complicated mechanism that showed 
their relative positions accurately, 
with the sun at 0-0. The arrow on the 
screen had the location of the ship 
at its point. The arrow’s length indi- 
cated the velocity. 

The ship was beyond Pluto’s orbit 
now, headed outward. If he were to 
smash the meters right now it would 
take the ship over thirty years to re- 
turn — 

George caught himself just in time. 
He glanced at the six meters, his eyes 
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rubbing against sore eyelids. It had 

been nearly three minutes since a 
harmonic. The chances were a hun- 
dred to one that there would be at 
least one started in any given minute. 

George looked into the video and 
grinned at Black Andrew. Detail was 
too coarse in the screen to show 
drops of perspiration, but George 
knew they were there, on Black An- 
drew’s face. 

Thirty years. At least now, if he 
did fall off the seat he could smash 
the instruments and be sure that most 
of the murderers wouldn’t live to get 
hack to civilization. 

“It’s practically in the bag now, 
Andy,” George croaked, grinning at 
the face in the videoscreen. 

He looked up at the navigation 
screen again. The ship was past Plu- 
to’s orbit. Could there be another 
planet still farther out? Too bad he 
would never be able to find out. .. 

DLACK ANDREW switched his 
voice to the speaker outside the 
rocket-control room. 

“Cut !” he ordered. “Cut fast. I 
want that man alive. Cut a hole first 
so you can shoot if he wakes up. Then 
cut out the door if you can.” 

He turned to Niels, his first mate, 
his black eyes glistening with anti- 
cipation. 

“If he doesn’t live to be tortured 
for a hundred and twenty-five hours 
in payment for this,” he said, “some- 
body else will take his place.” 

“I’d better be turning the ship 
about for decelleration,” Niels said. 
“And we’d better get somebody in to 
check on how much is left on the 
spools. Carty won’t be as skilled a 
dis-control man as that guy is. He 
could start the ship spinning if one 
of the spools of trigger wire ran 
out.” 

“Hey, Bart,” Black Andrew or- 



dered. “Get away from that telescope 
and come over here and take orders 
from Niels. I’ve got to concentrate 
on that guy in the dis-control room.” 

Bart took his eyes from the tele- 
scope. 

“There’s a planet out there,” he 
said. “About seventy million miles 
from here.” 

“What!” Black Andrew said. 
“Here. Come over and keep your eyes 
on that guy.” 

He went over and looked through 
the telescope. Bart was right. He saw 
a half-lit disc filling two thirds of the 
view. The automatic tracker was tri- 
angulating it from one position to the 
next in the ship’s line of travel. At 
the edge of the image through the 
eyepiece was the distance to the pla- 
net and it was seventy million miles! 

With a grunt of wonder he went 
over to the master teletype and typed 
out a request for information about 
the object. The robot computer, deep 
in the heart of the ship, gathering 
its data from every part of the ship, 
gave its answer. 

Diameter of object, 12,000 m. Dis- 
tance from sun, 320 billions m. Lo- 
cation — n.c.. 

Black Andrew glanced up at the 
navigation videoscreen. A new dot 
had appeared there showing the loca- 
tion of the unknown planet. 

“What a honey of a ship!” Black 
Andrew said. “It was worth the risk 
of going to the Earth and shipping 
out as passengers on it.” 

“Yeah,” Niels agreed. “And with 
all them spools of U305 trigger wire 
in the hold we can keep going for- 
ever. We’re all set now.” 

“Maybe that planet would be a 
good base,” Black Andrew said 
thoughtfully. “Twelve • thousand 
miles. No sharp features. That 
means atmosphere and a cloud layer. 
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Internal heat. Maybe surface gravity 
like that on Earth.” 

He typed out a request for flight 
data. 

TPHE SPACE ship dipped suddenly 
below the cloud layer. Below 
was nothing but darkness through 
the ports, but the radar screen 
brought a scene of primitive swamp 
land extending from horizon to ho- 
rizon. The analyzers said that the 
atmosphere was three percent ammo- 
nia. 

“Looks bad,” Niels said. “Think 
it’ll be that way all over?” 

“Make a great circle,” Black An- 
drew ordered absently. “There’s got 
to be high land somewhere.” 

He dialed the audivid intercom. A 
bed sprang into the screen. George 
Summers lay on it, his eyes closed. 

“Damn,” Black Andrew swore. 
“Maybe I won’t get my revenge. May- 
be he’ll die and cheat me out of it.” 
He left the connection on and 
turned his attention back to the ra- 
dar screen. Shortly an intensely 
bright cigar shaped object appeared 
on the screen. Its brightness indicat- 
ed metal. 

It rested on a dry plateau sev- 
eral miles across. An island of 
dry land in the monotonous swamp- 
land. Black Andrew’s finger went 
swiftly to the flare firing button. As 
the metalic object came directly un- 
der the ship he pushed it three 
times. 

“Circle back so we can take a look, 
Niels,” he said. “That’s a space ship 
or I’m Sarah Ratour.” 

It took a half hour to get the 
eighty-five thousand ton mass of the 
ship circled and headed back, the 
fifteen hundred mile an hour velocity 
killed to a mere five hundred and 
fifty cruising speed. The three flares 



acted as a beacon. 

Black Andrew shot out three more 
as they passed over the second time.. 
The scene below was brightly lit, 
clearly visible through now unshield- 
ed pilot portholes. 

Below was a ship of some sort — 
perhaps a space ship, but once again 
as large as anything ever built on 
Earth. It was partly burried in drift- 
ing sand. The rest of it was dull and 
unpolished, indicating unknown years 
that it must have rested where it was 
in order for its shell to dull so com- 
pletely. 

“We’ll land,” Black Andrew or- 
dered quietly. “If that’s a ship from 
some other civilization we may find 
secrets aboard that will give us great- 
er power than any of us have ever 
dreamed of.” 

Niels brought the cross hairs of 
the stereoptican landing pilot togeth- 
er on a spot close beside the ancient 
wreck below. The central calculator 
directed the details of landing the 
huge ship without a jar — a task no 
human crew could have performed. 

“Here we are, Andrew,” he said 
quietly. 

George Summers jerked his head 
up to look at the meters. His eyes 
encountered the length of his body 
stretched out in bed. Realization of 
what had happened flooded his mind. 

It was replaced by wonder that he 
was still alive. He quickly surveyed 
his surroundings. He was in one of 
the compartments of the ship’s hos- 
pital. The intercom videoscreen was 
alive. In it he saw the navigation 
chart across the pilot compartment 
with its new white dot, the arrow de- 
noting the ship touching it. He saw 
Black Andrew and two of his men, 
their backs to him. More than that 
the screen did not show. 

The lack of sound and the lack of 
a feeling of flight indicated that the 
huge ship had landed somewhere. 
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That somewhere, from the navigation 
chart, must be a planet! 

A section of George’s mind still 
puzzled over the miracle of him still 
being alive, and came up with the 
answer that Black Andrew meant to 
torture him to satisfy his desire for 
revenge. 

A BITTER sense of defeat surged 
up in his mind. But a faint, des- 
perate hope, unfed but undying, ling- 
ered. So long as he lived, George rea- 
soned, something might come up that 
would still give him a chance to bring 
justice to these pirates. 

For a hundred and twenty hours 
he had fought, with the conviction 
that he would surely die in the end. 
That conviction was still with him. 
It brought an immunity against the 
fear of death. Even a coward can 
eventually become inured to the 
thought of death after anticipating it 
continually for that long, and George 
had never been a coward. 

It was obvious that Black Andrew 
and his crew would be too engrossed 
in the new planet to bother with him 
for a while. George felt a sense of re- 
lief — a surge of hope. 

The short, bleached leaves of the 
itcl plants lost their flat-white color 
and became a glistening leprous 
white, the change starting at the base 
where thick stem rose from half de- 
cayed vegetation that formed the 
greater part of the top soil. 

Where the leaves became wet they 
quickly became transparent, then be- 
gan to dissolve rapidly. Often they 
dissolved at the base, the upper por- 
tion falling off to the ground un- 
touched. 

The patch of wetness moved slowly 
through the itcl patch, holding to- 
gether, deliberate in its motion. In its 
wake was a foot wide strip bare of 
vegetation. 

There were other, similar strips 



over the ten thousand acre flat ex- 
panse of itcl grass. Some of them 
were lengthening. Some were not. 
Some were beginning to take on the 
flat white color once more as new itcl 
leaves sprouted on the old roots, for 
the roots had not been touched. 

Overhead the dull grey ceiling of 
the sky remained as always, unmov- 
ing, monotonously undifferentiated. 
For a hundred thousand years there 
had been nothing to disturb the mo- 
notony of that uniformly grey ceiling 
that hung ten thousand feet above 
every part of the entire planet of 
Andron. 

Into this unchanging, and induc- 
tively unchangeable scene, without 
previous warning ©f any kind, burst 
three intensely brilliant centers of 
light, hovering half way between the 
flat expanse of itcl and the equally 
flat ceiling of grey. 

The untouched itcl leaves reflect- 
ed back the intense light as a soft, 
uniform white. Where the slowly de- 
vouring wet areas lay, the light re- 
flected with a glistening sheen, or 
passed through. 

The wetness retreated hastily be- 
low ground as though alarmed. And 
from above came a giant roaring 
sound that seemed to originate direct- 
ly above and retreat in two directions 
at once, in strangely confusing echo. 

And where the wetness had been 
slowly advancing and devouring, to 
sink into the ground quickly when 
the first bright rays from the three 
centers ■’-of light touched it, now a 
slender tube of transparency poked 
cautiously out of the itcl roots, its 
end rounded like a lense — or an eye. 

In a thousand places on the itcl 
field a thousand similar eyes watched 
the three centers of brilliance, un- 
winking. Nor did they shrink back 
when three more centers of brilliance 
sprang into existence as the huge 
thing passed overhead with a thunder- 
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ous roar. 

But when the huge thing banked 
to return, every eye vanished, and in 
the unlit depths below the itcl plants, 
strangely sentient masses of wet- 
ness slid swiftly downward, disturb- 
ing not so much as a particle of the 
soil and decayed vegetation that 
passed through them in their journey. 

When the robot-triggered blasts 
cushioning the landing of the thing 
blasted acres of itcl and sent searing 
energy dozens of feet downward, not 
a spot of wetness was within range 
to feel it. 

O YOUR name is George Sum- 
mers, eh,” Black Andrew 
drawled. “Well, you’ve seen your last 
summer. We’re going to use you as 
a guinea pig right now. Later — ” 
He chuckled and turned away. 

“Wherever we go you go first,” 
Niels explained. “Now, down the lad- 
der.” He gave George’s space suit 
clad figure a shove toward the open- 
ing in the ship’s shell. The two pi- 
rates and four of their crew were in 
the large airlock. 

George saw the weird landscape of 
the strange world for the first time. 
His eyes widened in surprise as they 
took in the unnatural white vegeta- 
tion, and the brooding ceiling of grey. 
There should have been only the 
frost of frozen atmosphere, sharp 
uneroded crags. This was too far from 
the heat of the Sun for warmth. 

He stepped off the ladder and stood 
away from it. There was a springiness 
to the ground. The blades of grass, 
deathly white, swollen, until they 
hardly looked like grass, formed a 
carpet of flat white, uniform except 
for foot-wide trails here and there 
where it had disappeared. 

“Walk around a bit,” a voice up 
in the airlock ordered. George com- 
plied, amused at the caution of these 



men who had boarded the ship as 
passengers in order to kill all on 
board without warning when they 
were out in space. 

The dark, foot-wide swaths inter- 
ested George. What had caused them? 
No mere animal could have eaten the 
vegetation so completely. One of the 
trails was partly grown in again. 

His eyes were growing used to the 
sight of the grass. He began to dis- 
tinguish here and there all stages of 
uniform growth, as if almost daily — 
if there was such a thing as day under 
that gloomy shroud of a sky — some 
creature mowed its trail of annihila- 
tion, gathering its food. 

“I’ll just tuck that item away for 
my own use,” he decided. “If I’m to 
get out of .this alive it will be by tak- 
ing advantage of some break in my 
favor.” 

Black Andrew, Niels, and the 
others were coming down the ladder 
now. They walked across the white 
meadow until they reached George. 

“O.K., Summers,” the pirate or- 
dered. “Start walking toward that 
ship over there.” 

“What ship?” George asked. His 
eyes followed the pointing arm of 
Niels, and for the first time noticed 
the hill less than three hundred yards 
away. Its crest was strangely straight, 
and the curve at either end of its 
length was too regular. It did look 
like an outline of a space ship, half 
covered with white grass that seemed 
to grow right up to it. 

He didn’t ask questions. He started 
walking, his mind trying to puzzle 
things out. Of course the pirates had 
been flying in the murky gloom by 
using the radar screen. On the radar 
screen if the hill ahead were a space 
ship it would show brightly white in 
contrast to the surrounding greys. So 
the pirates would know that it was a 
ship. That was quite obvious. 

The size of the thing was startling. 
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It was at least seven or eight hun- 
dred feet long! No ship built on 
Earth had as yet had that length. If 
this planet were beyond Pluto’s orbit 
it was undiscovered yet. That would 
mean — 

It would mean perhaps that this 
ship had been built by some unknown 
civilization — perhaps on the planet it- 
self! That was hardly likely though. 
If this ship had belonged to a race 
that fived on this planet they would 
not have let it remain here to corrode 
even if it were wrecked beyond re- 
pair. They would have salvaged the 
valuable metals and instruments in it. 

/'''EORGE’S footsteps quickened. A 
sudden shot made his knees 
buckle. The thought rose in his mind, 
“So this is it! They just wanted irfe 
to walk ahead so they could shoot me 
in the back!” 

In a few seconds he realized he 
hadn’t been hit. He turned to see what 
had happened. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Niels,” Black Andrew exclaimed. 
“Are you space-crazy?” 

“Naw,” Niels answered with exag- 
gerated carelessness. “I saw some- 
thing like an eye on a transparent 
stalk rise up out of the grass and 
look at me. I shot at it because I’d 
like to get a look at whatever critters 
live in this god-forsaken place.” 

“Oh,” Black Andrew said, relieved. 
“Get going. Summers.” He pointed 
his gun suggestively at George to 
emphasize his order. George turned 
and started toward the hill again. 

The absorbant white carpet of grass 
sloped upward against the space 
ship — for spaceship it obviously was 
as they came up to it. 

Black Andrew ordered George to 
start around it toward the right. 
Eagerly George obeyed. The spring- 
iness of the ground was a constant. 
There seemed nothing to be afraid of. 



There was no break in the side of 
the ship. George kept one eye on it 
as he followed its side, and one eye 
on the whiteness of the grass. Ahead 
of him and to one side he soon saw 
something like what Niels had seen. 
He said nothing, but watched it. He 
felt it was watching them, whatever 
it was. 

It sank back as George came within 
a few feet of it. The pirates hadn’t 
noticed it. 

George reached the end of the ship. 
The rocket honey-comb was still in- 
tact, though much corroded. He de- 
cided the ship operated on the same 
principle as Earth ships, using U305 
in a critical frequency magnetic field 
to disrupt it into protons, neutrons 
and Alpha particles which in turn 
disrupted the fissionable elements in 
the rocket block in a dampened chain 
reaction. 

He rounded the rocket bank and 
started down the other side of the 
ship, the pirates a short distance be- 
hind him. 

Suddenly a terrified scream tore at 
the air. George whirled around in 
time to see one of the pirates sinking 
into the ground. The others were 
springing back out of danger. 

There was no further scream. 

“Must be just a pocket of some 
kind,” Black Andrew said nervously. 
“Are you all right. Grant?” 

There was no answer. The gaping 
hole that the pirate had dropped into 
gave back only black silence. 

“Go over there and see what it 
looks like, Summers,” Black Andrew 
ordered, having his gun toward the 
hole. 

George complied cautiously. When 
he was a few feet away he laid down, 
sliding forward on the smooth plastic 
of his space suit. 

He reached the edge and looked 
down. 

The space suited figure of the pi- 
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rate Black Andrew had called Grant 
lay there, several feet down. It was 
covered with a transparent pool of 
something that seemed to move as the 
heat trails move in heating water — 
only with a purposiveness about the 
movements. 

George thought fast. He could tell 
what he saw — or he could follow a 
strange hunch that formed in his 
mind. He decided to follow the hunch. 
Inching backward slowly until he was 
several feet from the hole he stood 
up and shook his head. 

“Better get some ropes and alumi- 
num planks,” he suggested. “I think 
your man is knocked out. The pocket 
seems to be wider at the bottom than 
at the top. It might cave in.” 

“Go back and get more men and 
some rope and metal planks, Niels,” 
Black Andrew ordered. “And be sure 
you follow the path we came by so 
you don’t fall in a pocket too.” 

George watched the giant Niels 
leave, his thoughts swirling with 
vague feelings. What he had seen 
down there should have alarmed him. 
Instead he had felt a strong hunch to 
stall for time. Why? 

Was that strangely swirling pool 
that covered the pirate. Grant, con- 
nected with the strange stem ending 
with something suggestive of an eye 
that had seemed to watch him? 

Black Andrew and the three men 
with him stayed close together, say- 
ing little, their eyes roving. George 
stayed apart from them, busy with 
his thoughts. 

TTALF AN HOUR later Niels re- 
* turned with half a dozen men 
carrying aluminum beams and coils 
of rope. Quickly the beams were tele- 
-scoped together to form one long 
one. One of the men straddled it in 
the center with a coil of rope on his 
arm. Others took each end and lifted 
it, carrying it until the man riding 



it was directly over the hole. 

George watched while the rope was 
dropped into the hole and the pirate 
slid down it. In five minutes he 
climbed up and sat on the beam while 
he pulled his inert load up beside 
him. Then the men holding the beam 
at either end carried it away from the 
hole until they could lay it down. 

“He’s still out cold,” someone said. 

“We’ve had enough for one day,” 
Black Andrew ordered. “Back to the 
ship.” 

He ignored George, seeming to 
have forgotten him. Or perhaps he 
was sure George would prefer to stay 
with them rather than wander out 
across the leprous field on this un- 
known planet. 

George hung behind, still puzzling 
over what had happened. The man 
who had gone down after Grant had 
certainly not seen any pool of wetness 
or he would have said something 
about it. Also Grant’s space suit had 
been perfectly dry when he was 
pulled up. 

George was trying to visualize what 
he had seen in that hole. He would 
have sworn that Grant’s space suit 
was partly dissolved away and the 
wetness had filled his suit, but his 
suit was intact now. 

The pirates were walking rapidly 
in a closely huddled group. George 
shrugged off his thoughts and caught 
up with them. They seemed more 
afraid than happenings warranted. 

Inside the ship again, George ex- 
pected to be rushed into his room and 
locked in immediately, but still the 
pirates seemed to have forgotten him. 
They were intent on getting the un- 
conscious Grant’s space suit off, 
leaving their own on for the time be- 
ing. 

George wanted to slip away, look 
for a gun or some means of defend- 
ing himself — make some plan to gain 
the upper hand over the pirates. 
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In his mind a strong hunch grew 
to stay with the pirates — do nothing 
to attract their attention. It seemed 
almost more than a hunch. 

They were pulling the space suit 
off the unconscious pirate now. 
George’s eyes widened in horror. The 
arms, the legs, the whole body sagged 
in formless flexibility. The pirate’s 
face was losing its shape. 

A man near George fell to the floor 
unnoticed as every eye stared with 
fixed fascination at the utterly, 
monstrously flaccid figure — for it 
was horribly obvious that there was 
not a single bone in his body ! 

Black Andrew reached out and 
touched the man’s head. Where there 
should have been solid bone protect- 
ing the brain, his finger sunk in 
easily. 

And the stench of strong ammonia 
was everywhere. 

George fought the nausea that 
gripped his stomach. The pirate. 
Grant, still lived. He breathed, 
though his face was shrunken and 
shapeless and his chest was flattened 
out like flaccid dough. His arms, legs, 
and fingers sprawled in multi-jointed 
curves. 

Then abruptly George’s mind 
cleared. Those around him still 
retched or stood in stunned immobil- 
ity or lay fainting on the deck. But 
George was fully alert. 

NNOTICED, he slipped from the 
room and went toward the stern 
section. He had no way of knowing 
whether all the pirates were in the 
room he had left or not. He didn’t 
care. 

It would be impossible for one man 
to take the ship up alone. There was 
little chance of his leaving the planet 
alive. So far as he was concerned 
there was still no hope of escape. 

He reached the control room for 
the stern rocket tubes where he had 



held out for five days before falling 
asleep. No one was around. 

He pulled the rod clamp loose from 
the welding cable and stopped in 
front of the bank of six meters that 
felt the pulse of the rockets when 
they were in operation. 

A voice in his mind screamed for 
him to smash them. He hesitated. He 
knew why there were no spare meters 
aboard. Those meters were carefully 
balanced to their circuits. Only a 
specialist could install new meters, 
and then only with elaborate precau- 
tions. If he smashed those six instru- 
ments now it would mean that not 
only would the pirates be doomed to 
remain on this planet, but his own 
last hope of escaping would be gone 
irrevocably. 

“While there’s life there’s hope,” 
he muttered, smiling wryly He heft- 
ed the copper clamp in his plastic 
glove and brought it forcibly against 
the first meter. The glass tinkled 
noisily. The white face and delicate 
black needle caved in.- 

Five more times he brought the 
copper clamp down. The meters were 
smashed. The only way the ship could 
fly now would be to bring out equip- 
ment and experts found only on the 
Earth, three hundred billion miles 
sunward ! 

He twisted the rod clamp back into 
its tapered hole in the welding cable. 
Then he left the control room and re- 
turned to the room where the pirates 
were still huddled together, staring at 
the pitiable lump of flesh that had 
once been a man. 

It was conscious now — or at least 
semi-conscious. Its boneless limbs 
were moving in feeble attempts to 
rise. The flaccid, skull-less head was 
contorting in attempts to speak or 
to lift. Muscles that had no bone an- 
chor to work against were jerking 
against one another in ineffectual, 
nightmarish movement. 
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“Black Andrew!” George said loud- 
ly, his voice confident and filled 
with humorous contempt It had the 
effect of the sound of a shot in the 
room. Every head turned his way. 

“You’ll never get off this planet 
now,” George calmly informed them. 
“This is really better than sending 
you all out into space. I just smashed 
the rocket control meters. You know 
what that means. If you start up the 
rockets you’ll turn this ship into an 
exploding atom bomb before you can 
get it off the ground!” 

He had planned in his mind to 
laugh at them after making this an- 
nouncement. He expected them to 
shoot him at once. He wanted to go 
down laughing at them. 

Instead, he looked at the thing that 
had been Grant, the pirate, its mouth 
working like some monstrous crea- 
tion of a mad imagination, the face 
sunken down deeply under a bulg- 
ing lump of brain encased in skin. 

Then he shoved his way through 
the still dazed pirates to the door to 
the airlock. He didn’t look back. With 
each step he expected and hoped for 
a shot in the back that would kill 
him. 

At the airlock hatch he looked 
back. He wondered how these men 
had ever had the daring to capture 
a ship and kill the crew and passen- 
gers. He wondered how Black An- 
drew had gained his interplanetary 
fame as the most feared outlaw of 
all times. 

When he pulled the hatch cover 
closed he knew he was seeing these 
men for the last time. 

' | 'HE FLARES had gone out, leav- 
ing the landscape dark and still. 

The white dullness of the grass out- 
side the ship seemed self luminous — 
identical in color and lighting with 
the white paint on a luminous dial 
of a clock. 



He had nearly reached the looming 
blackness that was the mysterious, 
other-world ship, when he heard a 
shout behind him. He turned and 
watched as a figure ran toward him. 

“Wait,” the figure shouted hoarse- 
ly. “Wait!” 

George waited. It was impossible 
to recognize the person in the dark- 
ness; but as the man came closer he 
recognized his voice as that of Black 
Andrew. 

“Look, Summers,” Black Andrew 
said, coming to a stop. “We know you 
must have figured out some way to 
get off this planet or you wouldn’t 
have broken the meters and walked 
out of the ship. What’ll you take to 
get us off.” 

“What’ll I take?” George echoed. 
“What’ve you got?” 

He turned away. 

“Wait,” Black Andrew said, hang- 
ing onto his arm. “I’ve got things 
hid away. A few millions hid on 
Mars. A few more on the Earth. Take 
me with you and I’ll draw a map so 
you can find it all. I don’t want any 
of it. You can have it.” 

George shrugged off the pirate’s 
hand and walked on toward the black 
shape ahead 

“Stop!” Black Andrew’s voice was 
harsh, commanding. He was again the 
pirate chief. George stopped and 
turned back. The pirate held his gun 
pointed at him. “All right,” he said. 
“I’ve given you a chance to make a 
lot ,of money by taking me with you. 
Now I’m through bargaining. You’ll 
agree to take me with you or I’ll kill 
you right here.” 

“Go ahead,” George said. “For 
God’s sake, man. There’s no way off 
this planet. I wish you would shoot 
me. That would be a much better way 
to die than like that — thing back there 
on the ship.” 

Suddenly Black Andrew dropped 
from view. A single, terrified scream 
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followed his disappearance. Sickened, 
George turned his back on the 
spot where he had been and walked 
on toward the ship that was half 
covered with the faintly luminous 
grass. 

He looked at its outline closely. If 
it were built like the Earth ships any 
opening into it must be buried, and 
about at the spot where Grant had 
fallen through. 

There was another of those queer 
hunches strong in his mind that if he 
dropped down into the hole where 
Grant had been he would find it easy 
going to such an opening. If it 
weren’t, he would simply be stuck and 
remain buried until his oxygen gave 
out or he was made boneless by the 
mysterious wetness that he had seen 
covering Grant. 

“That same thing is happening to 
Black Andrew now,” he thought, 
shuddering. 

T T OW HAD it been done without 

A puncturing the space suit — or 
had the space suit really been dis- 
solved as it had appeared when he 
saw it, and in some mysterious way 
been reformed afterward, before they 
pulled him up? That strong ammonia 
smell when they took him out of his 
space suit indicated that there had 
been sgme way for the ammonia fill- 
ed atmosphere and moisture to get 
in. 

And what about his strong urge 
to say nothing and delay things? It 
had taken time to dissolve the bones 
out of Grant — assuming they had 
been dissolved out. 

And why was he out here now, 
walking confidently toward this ship 
from some unknown world, follow- 
ing a hunch that seemed to speak 
from outside his own thoughts, per- 
emptorily? Why did he feel so sure 
that if he fell into the hole Grant 
had fallen into he would find a tun- 



nel to an opening into this giant 
ship? 

“I know why,” he muttered half 
aloud. “The human mind refuses to 
accept death. All this is a subter- 
fuge of my mind to avoid the accep- 
tance of death. Superficially it ac- 
cepts it and wishes for it. That’s why 
I really hoped Black Andrew would 
shoot me. But deep in my subcon- 
scious I’m building up a fantastic 
hope that in this ship I will find 
something to help me escape.” 

He rounded the stern of the ship 
and started toward the spot where 
Grant had fallen in. He could see the 
place in the half light the faintly 
luminous expanse of grass torn and 
trampled, leaving splotches of dark- 
ness in the white blanket 

Without hesitation ne walked to- 
ward the spot of black where he 
knew the hole was. When he reached 
it he jumped feet first, trying to miss 
the sides so that he wouldn’t start 
a cave in that would cover him up. 

He landed with enough force to 
bring him to his knees. Straighten- 
ing up he felt around in the absolute 
darkness, his plastic gloved hands 
brushing against the sides of the pit. 

He felt in the direction of the ship. 
A surge of exultation flowed into him 
as his hands encountered the sides of 
a narrow passage leading from the 
pit. Stepping boldly forward he let 
his hands guide him — ten feet, twen- 
ty feet. Behind him he heard dirt 
falling in, sealing off his escape. 

Something wetly glistening ap- 
peared on one wall of the tunnel, and 
withdrew. Then his helmet thumped 
against something solid and metallic. 
He had reached the underside of the 
ship ! 

Simultaneously a light flashed into 
existence ahead of him, coming 
through what must be an opening into 
the strange ship. 
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npHERE was freshly broken scale 
along the edge of the opening, 
indicating that the hatch had been 
closed a long time and had just re- 
cently been opened. George climbed 
the short ladder and stepped inside. 
The ladder pulled in. The hatch cov- 
er closed with a suggestion of invin- 
cible, controlled force, that gritted 
scale to a powder, yet brought the 
cover closed with a gentle touch. 

The airlock was large enough for 
a hundred space suited figures to en- 
ter at once. George crossed to another 
door and opened it. Then he did a 
double take and examined the door 
more closely. It was almost stan- 
dard in design. It was designed for 
the use of human beings ! 

Thoughts rushed through his head 
as he explored the almost familiar 
passages and rooms of the huge ship. 
The eeriness of the planet, 
the strangely bleached grass, the ter- 
rible thing that had been done to 
Grant, and the size of this ship, had 
led him subconsciously to take it for 
granted that the beings who had built 
this ship and brought it here must be 
alien in form — perhaps something un- 
imaginable. But everything seemed 
built for humans. 

The distance from deck to ceiling 
was about seven and a half feet. De- 
tails of construction were seemingly 
standard. Welded joints were con- 
ventional. Rivets were standard. 

George reached in to one of the 
pockets of the suit and brought out 
the air analyzer kit. He spread out the 
twelve small, chemically treated pa- 
pers and vial of distilled water. A 
drop of moisture went on each paper. 
On each of them the wet spot as- 
sumed a color that matched the test 
color strip along the edge of the pa- 
per. The air was normal ! 

George shut off the air in his suit 
and took off the helmet with a sign 
of relief. He wished he had thought 



of testing the air back at the airlock. 
Then he would have taken his suit 
off and left it there. 

He found that his exploration had 
led him sternward. He realized sud- 
denly what the reason was. He was 
searching for the rocket control room 
to see if its instruments were intact. 

Shortly he found it. The lettering 
on the meters was the only alien 
thing he had encountered so far. 
There were fourteen meters on the 
bank. But now he discovered why 
the ship had been left here. The trig- 
ger wire meters showed zero. The 
ship had run out of U305, without 
which it could not move ! And besides 
the usual supply, there was a huge 
shipment of it on board the Silver 
Bullet, where the pirates were. 

There was an audiovid directly 
above the meter bank instead of to 
one side. The screen on it was twice 
as large as the standard for Earth 
ships. George flicked a small toggle 
switch on it. 

“Hello!” he said. "Is there any- 
body on board?” 

'T’HERE was no answer. George 
chuckled, wondering what his re- 
action would have been if a perfectly 
normal voice had answered and given 
the English, “I say, are you there?” 
or maybe a good old American, “Hi !” 
He took one last look around and left 
the small compartment. 

He wandered idly, looking into 
everything he came to. He went from 
one deck to another. Gradually he be- 
came aware of a feeling that he was 
on the verge of a great discovery of 
some kind. His footsteps quickened, 
seemingly guided toward the forward 
end of the ship. 

He thought of a story he had read 
once of a similar ship — only it was a 
derelict in space. There had been 
tiers of majestic supermen in sus- 
pended animation, waiting for the 
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hero to come and wake them up. 
There had been a beautiful goddess 
that the hero had fallen in love with. 
He chuckled and decided he would 
settle for just the sleeping supermen 
and be content to go back home to 
just plain Helen, the most wonderful 
girl in the Universe! 

That was the way life was though, 
George mused. In stories the hero 
met the beautiful girl and rescued her 
from the villain. The pirates were 
true-to-fiction, but there had been 
only men on the Silver Bullet — no 
beautiful, courageous damsel to spell 
him off while he tried to send the 
ship into interstellar space, and for 
him to kill all the pirates for, to wipe 
the ugly smirks off their faces as 
they gazed lewdly at the fair damsel’s 
beauteh. 

There wasn’t even any hope as 
there would be in fiction. It was no 
more possible to get this ship off the 
ground and into space without a well 
trained crew than it was the Earth 
ship. It wouldn’t do to work with the 
pirates and escape the planet. They 
would kill him as soon as they got 
into space and then go their way, 
killing and stealing. 

The situation was still hopeless — 
unless, of course, there actually were 
sleeping giants in suspended anima- 
tion, waiting for him to come along 
with his arms full of spools of U30S 
to wake them and tell them rescue 
had finally come. 

Chuckling at the absurdity of the 
mental picture, George dropped down 
to the next deck, not wondering what 
had made him decide to do that in- 
stead of continuing along on the one 
he had been on. 

The creature that stood there wait- 
ing for him was perfectly transpar- 
ent, ovoid, glistening with the lustre 
of richly transparent plastic. It rest- 
ed on the deck, on the other side of 
a partition of plastic glass that sealed 



off the two sections of the compart- 
ment. 

/^•EORGE became aware that he 
was not breathing. He took a 
deep breath. His eyes left the strange, 
jewel-like thing and surveyed the 
rest of the large room. There was an 
airlock, open to the outside. The light 
from the room penetrated outside, 
half lighting glistening wetnesses 
that moved and shimmered just at the 
edge of darkness. A thought formed 
in his mind. 

“I’m sorry I cannot speak your 
language yet,” the thought seemed to 
say. “I can speak audibly, and will 
learn your language shortly. I have 
read the minds of you and your com- 
panions and become aware of what 
transpires. With your help we, and 
you, can escape this planet, Andron, 
and leave the pirates here to their 
fate.” 

“Are you one of the beings who 
landed this ship here?” George asked. 

“Yes,” came the answering thought. 
“We have read in your mind of the 
U305 wire spools on your ship. We 
must obtain them, and also much 
food from your stores on board. Then 
we can leave here and take you to the 
Earth.” 

“But how can I do that?” George 
asked, thinking of the pirates still 
on board. 

“You are to return to your ship,” 
came the thought voice. “We will put 
it in the mind of Niels to pretend to 
play along with you. You will tell 
the pirates of this ship. They will 
transfer the U305 and their food 
stores to this ship. Then we will take 
care of them.” 

George shuddered at the memory 
of how these beings had “taken care 
of” Grant. 

“We are starved for Calcium,” 
came the answer. “But you needn’t 
fear us.” 
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George’s eyes sought the darkly 
moving wetnesses outside the open 
lock on the other side of the plastex 
barrier that divided the room, keep- 
ing the ammonia tainted Andron air 
away from him. Andron! 

“You called this planet Andron,” 
George said. “Is that its name?” 

“That’s what we christened it when 
we landed long ago,” came the an- 
swering thought. 

“Long ago?’ George echoed aloud. 
“How long ago? Are you the original 
passengers on this ship or their des- 
cendents?” 

“Many thousands of years ago,” the 
answer came. “We are the originals. 
Death is impossible on Andron. The 
same forces that feed the internal 
fires send out the Life force that pre- 
vents protoplasm from dying.” 

George turned and lef+ the room 
He retraced his steps to the airlock 
by which he had come into the ship. 
Fitting his helmet back on he went 
through the airlock. The tunnel was 
gone. There was now a narrow cut 
through the Andronian soil leading 
up to the surface. 

He rounded the ancient ship, walk- 
ing with bold confidence. He won- 
dered briefly why he felt such im- 
plicit trust in such alien things that 
were able to do such horrible things 
to a man. He wondered if perhaps he 
weren’t hypnotized, and losing 
something far worse than the pirates 
or the Solar System. 

Somehow he couldn’t believe that. 
These transparent beings were too 
far advanced to be inimical — and they 
were starved for Calcium. 

He reached the foot of the ladder 
leading up into the airlock of the 
Silver Bullet. . . 

HTHE METER for number five 
'*■ rocket fluctuated a little. Auto- 
matically George Summer’s hand did 
the necessary things to the remote 



control keys to sooth the meter 
needle. 

He started to hum to himself. The 
memory of the pirates, roped together 
for safety, falling altogether into a 
pit on their last trip back to the Sil- 
ver Bullet and the memory of their 
last, terror-filled scream, would be 
something he would never forget. He 
started to hum again, forcing the un- 
pleasant memory away. 

Everything had worked just as the 
strange being had said it would. Niels 
had welcomed him with open arms on 
his return and been overjoyed at the 
news that he had found an entrance 
to the other ship. The pirates had 
seemed almost too eager to transfer 
the spools of U305 wire and the stores 
of food from the Silver Bullet to the 
other ship. 

They had made trip after trip, tied 
together so that if one fell into a 
hole the others could get him out 
quickly. The alien things had not 
been in evidence. The pirates had 
explored the huge ship from one end 
to the other and satisfied themselves 
it would navigate. 

The last trip back to the Silver 
Bullet had been to seal it up so that 
they could return later with the tech- 
nicians and instruments to repair the 
meters — and to carry out the still 
breathing, pitiable thing that had 
been Grant and dump him uncere- 
moniously on the leprous carpet of 
grass. 

Weak mouthing sounds had come 
from Grant. The pirates had jeered 
at him and turned toward the huge 
ship, ready to complete their last 
journey to it. 

He had been several yards ahead of 
them, too disgusted with their be- 
havior toward what had once been 
Grant to pause and wait for them. 

He had heard their concerted 
scream and turned to see them vanish 
into the ground. He had boarded the 
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ship alone and closed the airlock. 
Then he had gone to the rocket con- 
trol room and operated the remote 
control mechanisms that loaded the 
U305 spools and threaded them into 
their feed mechanism. 

He had watched the meter needles 
creep up to the mark on each dial 
that indicated minimum fire potential 
in the rocket tubes. Shortly after that 
the ship had blasted free of the dirt 
that had piled up around it and lifted 
into the atmosphere. 

Soon now the ship would be in a 
free flight trajectory that would 
carry it without further attention to 
within a short distance of the Earth. 
Then he would be able to leave his 
post and start learning more about 
the protoplasmic things that were 
guiding their ship toward Earth. 

“Thank God the pirates won’t live 
long in that ammonia tainted atmos- 
phere,” he thought. “They will be 
out of their misery — probably are al- 
ready. Even though they killed 
everyone on the Silver Bullet I 
wouldn’t want them to suffer long.” 
Something that the strange thing 
had “said” to him rose in his mind. 
“Death is impossible on Andron.” 
“Oh my God!” George exclaimed 
aloud in horror. “They’ll be that way 
forever if that’s true!” 

“Quite correct, George,” a voice 



came out of the audiovid speaker. The 
screen was blank. “You may shut off 
the rockets and come forward to meet 
us now. Be prepared for a shock. We 
have changed.” 

“Changed?” George echoed. Grim 
lines settled into his face. 

“So now they are in space they no 
longer really need me,” he thought. 
“And they’re hungry for Calcium.” 

His eyes searched frantically for a 
welding outlet. There wasn’t one. 
There was no lose object that could 
be used for a hammer to smash the 
meters. There would be nothing this 
time except to let the next harmonic 
build up and turn the ship into an 
atomic furnace. 

“I think I would prefer to see you 
over the audiovid first,” he said. 

The screen came to life. In it 
George could see a pilot room very 
similar to the one on the Silver Bul- 
let. It seemed empty. Then slowly 
something moved into the screen. 

George looked, full realization and 
horror sickening him to the core. He 
knew now the real fate of the pirates 
left on Andron, with no food except 
bleached grass. Immortal, unable to 
die, on a planet devoid of Calcium. 

The thing in the video screen — the 
thing that he had seen once before as 
a blob of wetness, intelligent, sen- 
tient — was now a man. 
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The BEES of DEATH 

By ROBERT MOORE WILLIAMS 

Featherstone was a dangerous man — 
and the strange globe was a deadly weapon. 
What would happen if they combined forces? 



T HE BEGINNING was com- 
monplace, stodgy, unimagina- 
tive. Necessarily this story must 
start with a man digging a ditch, a 
dull, uninspiring, back-breaking task. 
This was what Zeke Tuttle thought. 
He was digging the ditch. 

Zeke Tuttle would have preferred 
to be off fishing, or just loafing in 
the shade, or doing anything except 
dig a ditch, but Professor Feather- 
stone wanted the ditch dug, and Zeke, 
caught without a dime to his name, 
had agreed to dig it, a fact which he 
now regretted. It was a hot afternoon 
and the June sun was broiling down. 
Added to the discomfort from the hot 
sunshine was the fact that the ditch 
had to be dug in hard-pan. 

Zeke called it hard-pan. In reality 
it was glacial till, although Zeke 
didn’t know this. In the long ago, a 
retreating glacier had deposited clay, 
pebbles, and small stones here, and 
this combination had formed into a 
compact mass almost as hard as stone. 
Zeke had heard of glaciers but he did 
not know there had ever been any of 
these huge beds of ice here in New 
York state. If anybody had told him 
that 25,000 years in the past the 
rugged hills surrounding him had 
been covered with ice a mile thick, 
Zeke would have called the man a 
liar. 

“Ain’t never been that much ice 
nowhere,” he would have said. 

Scientific facts had not yet pene- 
trated to the circles in which Zeke 



moved. One fact, scientific or other- 
wise, came home with a bang when 
Zeke’s pick uncovered what looked 
like a cannonball in the bottom of the 
ditch he was digging. 

Finding the cannonball pleased 
him. Professor Featherstone might 
give him a dollar for a genuine can- 
nonball. Zeke had no idea how a can- 
nonball would get buried under three 
feet of glacial till. 

“Maybe it was shot here in the 
Revolution,” he thought, bending to 
pick it up. 

Swish ! 

'T'HE CANNONBALL didn’t wait 
A for him to pick it up. It jumped 
out of the ditch on its own accord. It 
leaped ten feet into the air, then 
looped outward and gently came to 
rest on the ground. 

Eyes almost popping out of his 
head, Zeke stared at it. He had no 
difficulty in deciding what he was 
going to do. “Run !” his legs said. He 
hopped out of his ditch like a rabbit 
smoked out of its hole, and headed 
for a patch of trees nearby. For a 
tall, gawky, ungainly individual, he 
got up remarkable speed in a short 
distance. Panting, he dived behind the 
nearest tree. 

He .thought he had jarred the can- 
nonball with his pick and it was go- 
ing to explode. He waited for the ex- 
plosion. It didn’t come. He poked his 
head around the tree and looked back. 

The ball lay on the ground where 
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it had fallen. Zeke watched it for 
several minutes. Cannonballs were 
equipped with fuses, he knew, and 
the fuse in this one might still be 
burning. He waited ten minutes. 

“If she was goin’ to explode, she 
would have already done it by now,” 
he thought. He went back to the ball. 

It lay on the ground. He nudged 
it with his shovel, rolled it over look- 
ing for the the fuse hole. 

There wasn’t any hole for the fuse. 

The ball was made of lead, he saw. 
Black lead. The metal had crystal- 
lized from age but it was obviously 
lead. Zeke looked down in the ditch. 
There was a round pocket where the 
ball had lain. 

He scratched his head. 

“Now how in the heck did that 
thing jump out of that ditch?” he 
wondered. 

He walked around the ball several 
times, staring suspiciously at it. He 
stirred it with his toe, rolling it over 
and over. Since it showed no inclina- 
tion to do any more jumping, he ven- 
tured to pick it up. He got another 
surprise. 

A ball the size of this one, made 
out of solid lead, ought to have 
weighed thirty to forty pounds. 
When he lifted it, Zeke expected it 
to weigh that much. 

It didn’t weigh five pounds. 

“Must be holler,” he thought. He 
shook it to see if he could hear any- 
thing rattling around in it. Nothing 
rattled. As to what he was going to 
do with it, there was only one an- 
swer : sell it to Featherstone and 
make himself a buck or two. The 
professor had been known to buy In- 
dian arrowheads, stones, axes, and 
knives from farmers who had picked 
them up in their fields. 

Carrying the ball in his hands, he 
started up the slope of the hill to 
the house owned by the professor. 

“I’ll see if I can touch him for five 
bucks,” he decided. 



'THE HOUSE Featherstone occu- 
pied was built on a hillside and 
was hidden from casual view by a 
heavy growth of trees. If it had been 
on level ground it would have been 
four stories high, but since it was 
built on a hillside it never managed 
to reach a greater height than one 
story. On the first, or lower, level 
there was a garage, with space for 
three cars. On the next level, up and 
farther back on the hillside, was a 
large dining room and a kitchen. 
On the third level was a large 
living room, four bedrooms, and 
a bath. On the top terrace was a 
glassed-in compartment designed by 
the builder as a combination solarium 
and look-out point. 

The man who had built this house 
had been teched in the head. After 
Featherstone had finished with him, 
he had been teched in the pocketbook. 
In point of fact, to show his profuse 
admiration for the worthy professor, 
he had deeded the house and several 
hundred surrounding acres of hills to 
Featherstone as an outright gift. 

Featherstone had his converts. 

Featherstone liked this house. It 
gave him a place to spend a few rest- 
ful weeks or months when the heat 
was on in New York. He also liked 
it because George Graham did not 
know about it. From Featherstone’s 
point of view, a hideout that George 
Graham did not know about was a 
most desirable thing. Most desirable 
indeed ! 

Featerstone was a strange man. If 
he had been born in central Africa, 
his calling would never have been in 
doubt. He would not have been a hunt- 
er, a stalker of antelope, a bringer of 
food to the tribe. He would not have 
been a fighter, meeting the enemy 
face to face, a protector of the people. 
Nor would he have been a worker, a 
tiller of the soil. 

He would have been a witch doctor. 
The hunters, the warriors, and the 
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tillers of the soil would have brought 
tribute to him. He toils not, neither 
does he spin; yet he lives on the fat 
of the land. A witch doctor, with his 
face hidden behind a hideous mask, 
a necklace of lion claws, a cow’s tail 
in one hand and a sack of grigris in 
the other, a worker of dark magic, 
with fear his chief assistant, and de- 
lusion and deceit his stock in trade. 
Born in central Africa, Featherstone 
would have been a witch doctor. And 
he would have been powerful. Whole 
tribes would have held him in awe, 
obeyed his commands, served his dark 
purposes. 

If he had been born in Europe in 
the middle ages, he v/ould have been 
an alchemist, a master of subtle poi- 
sons, with a secret laboratory hidden 
in some dark cave or cellar, and in 
this laboratory he would have sought 
what so many were seeking in that 
time — a way to transmute base metal 
into gold. 

In yet other places and other times, 
he would have been a wizard, a war- 
lock, a magician, trafficing with dark 
mysteries. And his fate, if caught 
with the goods, would have been to 
be broken on the wheel, to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, to be boiled 
alive in oil. But the odds are he would 
never have been caught with the 
goods. 

In America, in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Featherstone was neither witch 
doctor, alchemist, nor magician, al- 
though he possessed an extensive 
knowledge of the practices of these 
trades. Nor was he an astrologer, a 
fortune teller, or a cultist. He knew 
the secrets of the astrologer, the in- 
ner workings of the crystal ball, and 
how to organize and run a cult on the 
right side of the law. He was not a 
spiritualist although he could manage 
ectoplasm with the best in the busi- 
ness. 

There is no one word that could 



describe Featherstone. He was any- 
thing. Although his primary aim was 
to separate a sucker from ten thou- 
sand dollars, he was also willing to 
separate a sucker from five dollars. 
If a marked deck of cards would do 
the job, he used a marked deck of 
cards. If astrology v/ould handle the 
separation process, he used astrology. 
If he found some rich individual — 
preferably a rich widow — who went 
in for spiritualism, then he brought 
out his spirits, changing his methods 
according to the weakness of his vic- 
tim. He had no scruples, no morals. 
Honesty was something he liked to 
find in other people. 

This was the man to whom Zeke 
Tuttle hoped to sell what he thought 
was a cannonball. 

Z EKE FOUND the professor re- 
laxing in the shade of a tree 
on the highest level of his house, the 
solarium. He was seated in a heavily 
padded reclining lawn chair with a 
tall, cool glass handy to his right 
hand and a book written by a Hindu 
philosopher open in his lap. There 
was a rich widow in Pittsburgh who 
was interested in Hindu philosophy, 
Featherstone was reading up on the 
subject. 

Zeke approached, holding the can- 
nonball behind him. “Professor?” he 
said diffidently. 

“What the devil are you doing up 
here?” Featherstone demanded, no- 
ticing his employee. “I hired you to 
dig a ditch. Why aren’t you digging 
it?” 

“I been diggin’,” Zeke defended. 

“I didn’t ask you whether or not 
you have been digging. I asked you 
why you’re not digging now. I’m 
paying you to do it, am I not?” 

“Yep. You’re payin’ me.” 

“Good wages, too. Better than you 
could get anywhere else.” 

“Wages are all right,” Zeke an- 
swered. He was beginning to squirm. 
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City folks had funny ideas about 
work. When they hired a man they 
expected him to work from starting to 
stopping time without taking any 
time off. Country workers, on the 
other hand, are accustomed to take 
time out to rest when -they feel the 
need. In leaving his job, Zeke had not 
been conscious that he was violating 
the code governing capital and labor. 
According to his lights, it was quite 
all right for a hired man to take time 
out to go tell the boss something. The 
fact that he was trying to sell his 
boss something made no difference. 

“Well, what are you standing there 
for?” Featherstone demanded. “What 
do you want?” 

“You wanta buy a cannonball?” 
Zeke answered, thrusting the object 
toward him. 

Featherstone was a tall man, and 
even sitting down, an impressive 
one. He had manner, bearing, sang- 
froid. In his various occupations, 
these characteristics were useful. 
He also had hard black eyes that 
could turn gimlets to shame. 

“A cannonball!” For a moment 
even Featherstone was surprised. A 
cannonball was about the last thing 
on earth he expected to see and cer- 
tainly the last thing on earth, in 
heaven, or in hell he expected to buy. 

Glancing toward the object his em- 
ployee had thrust toward him, he 
saw that it did look like a cannonball. 
He could also see that his employee 
was trying to sell him something 
that was already his own property. 
For someone to sell him something 
that already belonged to him would 
irritate him exceedingly. He could 
see bits of dirt clinging to the can- 
nonball which indicated that it had 
come from the ditch being dug on 
his land. Promptly, he moved to the 
attack. 

“A cannonball, eh? Nonsense. How 
would a cannonball get here?” 

“Maybe shot in the Revolution,” 



Zeke suggested. 

“Ridiculous. No battle was fought 
within fifty miles of this spot.” 
“Maybe the Indians brought it 
here,” Zeke volunteered. He was 
feeling a little better. His employer 
seemed to have forgotten that he was 
supposed to be digging a ditch. 

“Now what would an Indian be 
doing with a cannonball?” the pro- 
fessor scoffed. 

Z EKE COULDN’T answer that 
question. “Well,” he hedged, 
“It’s a cannonball anyhow, no matter 
how it got here. You wanna buy it?” 
“Where did you get it?” 

“Found it.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Over that way?” Zeke gestured 
vaguely toward the little valley where 
he had been digging. He knew as well 
as Featherstone where these ques- 
tions were leading. If he admitted 
finding the ball in the ditch, the pro- 
fessor could claim it. 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Five dollars,” Zeke answered 
promptly. 

“It’s not worth the price but I’ll 
take it.” Featherstone pulled a wallet 
from his coat pocket, and carefully 
concealing its contents from the in- 
quisitive eyes of his employee, ex- 
tracted a five dollar bill from it. He 
took the cannonball from Zeke’s will- 
ing hands. 

Zeke reached for the bill. 
Featherstone snatched it out of his 
grasp. “I said I’d take it, not bqy it !” 
he roared, leaping to his feet. “You 
idiot ! Do you think I’m a big enough 
fool to buy my own property from 
you?” 

“I — ” Zeke was startled out of his 
wits. When the money had appeared, 
he had thought the sale completed. 
He now perceived it was not com- 
pleted. 

“You found this cannonball on my 
property !” Featherstone thundered. 
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“Answer me. You found it in the 
ditch you were digging!” 

“Y— yes.” 

“Then it belongs to me. Now get 
the hell back to work. Do you think 
I’m paying you to loaf around up 
here in the shade?” 

Zeke knew he was licked but he 
made one last desperate effort to 
trade. 

“Finders keepers,” he argued. 

“Finders keepers the devil!” the 
professor snorted. “Anything found 
on my land belongs to me. I could 
have you put in jail for trying to 
sell me my own property. Now get 
back to work before I dock you for 
the time you have wasted up here. 
Get moving. Do you hear me?” 

Zeke heard him. He was already 
moving. Feacherstone’6 laughter came 
to him as he went down the slope. 
He was so irritated that he did not 
tell Featherstone how the cannonball 
had jumped out of the ditch when he 
uncovered it. Secretly he hoped the 
ball would explode and blow Feathev- 
'stone to hell and gone. 

It was a false hope. This ball had 
never been designed to explode. Quite 
the contrary. 

At that moment, fate must have 
been sitting back in the wings laugh- 
ing at the human race. A ball that a 
ditch digger had found buried in 
glacial till,, a ball that looked like a 
cannonball but certainly wasn’t a ball, 
that had leaped from the ground of 
its own accord when freed of the 
restraining soil, a ball encased in a 
quarter inch of lead, was in the hands 
of a man who was potentially the 
most dangerous crook in the United 
States. 

pEATHERSTONE saw at once 
that this was not a cannonball. 
Through a crack in the lead, he could 
see something glistening. He cut the 
lead away, using a pocket knife. 



Amazement showed on his lean dark 
face as the object inside the lead 
came more and more to light. 

It was a sphere, of a size that could 
easily be held in two cupped hands. 
It was made of a transparent plastic 
substance that was harder and tougher 
than any glass he had ever 

seen. The point of his knife 

would not even scratch it. Clearly 
visible inside the plastic, crossed and 
criss-crossed like the multitudinous 
threads of a tangled spider’s web 
were — a maze of tiny wires connect- 
ing equally tiny instruments 

“A radio set !” he thought. “A radio 
set in a crystal ball!” Then he shook 
his head. The instruments inside the 
sphere looked like they belonged in a 
radio set but they resembled no radio 
assembly with which he was familiar. 
And, among many other things, he 
had an excellent working knowledge 
of radio. 

The tiny wires all ran to a central 
core which was about the size of a 
baseball. This core was black, blacker 
than the blackest night, so very 
black that in comparison the best 
grade of commercial paint would have 
seemed a drab affair. In that black- 
ness were — lights. Millions of lights, 
an uncounted multitude of lights. 
Microscopic, almost atomic in size, 
they danced like incredibly tiny fire- 
flies winging through a summer mid- 
night. 

Take a million fireflies and com- 
press them to the size of a baseball. 
Take their beloved darkness and com- 
press it until it becomes the essence 
of a thousand midnights. That was 
the picture of the dance going on 
inside the sphere and of the black- 
ness in which the dance was taking 
place. Microscopic fireflies at mid- 
night ! 

Featherstone frowned in perplex- 
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ity. “This is marvelous workman- 
ship!” he thought. “Marvelous, in- 
deed.” 

“Thank you,” a voice whispered in 
his mind. 

The sphere had talked back to him ! 

Featherstone had found a crystal 
ball that actually worked ! Or possibly 
the ball had found him. It was hard 
to know which. One fact was clear. 
A man who was potentially dangerous 
had in his possession a device that 
was potentially deadly. 

'THE GIRL was frightened, George 
Grafcam saw. She was clutching 
the cardboard box as though she was 
afraid it would blow up in her face. 
The furnishings of the office seemed 
to make her feel a little less 
frightened. Graham sighed. He 
wished to hell that sometime he 
would get a client who didn’t pay 
attention to how the place was fur- 
nished. What was it about the human 
race that made them suckers for an 
Oriental rug, mahogany furniture, 
indirect lighting, and a couple of 
good paintings? Sometime he was 
going to open an office with nothing 
in it but a plain pine table, unpainted, 
two uncomfortable chairs, and a — 
yes, by Harry! — and a spittoon; and 
the client who didn’t like the fur- 
nishings could get the hell out and 
stay out. 

He rose to his feet. “There is noth- 
ing going to jump out of the closet 
at you, there are no trap doors, I am 
not going to hypnotize you or give 
you drugs. In short, you are safe in 
this office as you would be in your 
grandmother’s parlor. So sit down. 
Miss Chambers, and tell me what you 
have on your mind.” 

She forgot her fear in a hurry. 
Anger replaced it. She had violet 
eyes. Flames blazed in them. 

“I beg your pardon, but — ” 

“But you are accustomed to having 



everyone treat you as if you were 
sugar or salt and might melt if left 
out in the rain. You are accustomed 
to having everyone treat you with all 
the respect due your father’s millions. 
When you enter the presence of a 
private detective, you expect that un- 
couth person to leap to his feet, bow 
from the hips, ask how he may serve 
your highness.” 

That ought to fix her, he thought. 
She ought to swish out of his office 
with her nose in the air after that 
speech. 

Graham had two reasons for being 
insulting. One, he was not interested 
in talking to curiosity seekers. He 
didn’t have time to waste on people 
who were looking for a thrill. His 
second reason was more obscure but 
none the less real. If you insult a 
frightened person, their fear will 
sometimes be absorbed in anger and 
forgotten. 

He waited for this girl to react. 

She just looked at him. She didn’t 
bounce out of the office. The violet 
eyes went searchingly, even hungrily 
over his face. Graham would not have 
taken a prize in a most handsome or 
best-dressed man contest but the girl 
seemed to like the rugged strength 
she found in his face. Suddenly she 
sighed, and sat down. Wilted down, 
rather, as though her legs would no 
longer support her. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I admit I 
was — terribly frightened. You did 
just the right thing to save me from 
hysteria.” 

Graham stepped quickly around his 
desk. It was his turn to be surprised. 
She had understood why he had 
talked to her as he had. Not one wo- 
man in a thousand would have under- 
stood. He decided he liked this girl. 

“Sorry,” he said, all harshness gone 
from his voice. “Will you have a cig- 
arette?” 

From the thin gold case which he 
extended toward her, she took a cig- 
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arette. He lit it for her. 

“Now Miss Chambers,” he said. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“You can tell me what to do about 
this.” She handed him the cardboard 
box she was carrying. 

It was a shoe box, Graham saw as 
he removed the paper in which it 
was wrapped. The girl watched him 
from frightened eyes as he took off 
the lid. 

Inside the box was a rabbit. A wild 
rabbit, with long ears and brown fur 
and a white tail. A common cotton- 
tail rabbit. Dead. 

T-HE CLIENTS of George Graham 
had brought many things to him. 
They had brought him little dolls 
with needles thrust into them, they 
had brought him voodoo charms from 
Haiti, they had brought him great 
ouangas that had originally come 
from Africa. Idols from Tibet, prayer 
wheels from China, decks of magic 
cards from Harlem, all the parapher- 
nalia of superstition, of almost all of 
it, that the human race has invented. 
And it has invented plenty! 

But no one had ever brought him a 
dead rabbit in an empty shoe box. 
“What kind of a joke — ” 

The fear on the girl’s face stopped 
him. He swore silently at himself. 
The black and diabolical designs of 
superstition may seem silly from time 
to time but they are never a joking 
matter. Graham told himself he was 
old enough and experienced enough 
to know better than to think some- 
one was playing a joke. 

“What is this?” he said. 

“A — a rabbit,” the girl answered. 

“I know. But what else is it?”- 
“That’s — that’s what I came to you 
to find out. You — you specialize in 
this sort of thing, don’t you?” 

Graham groaned. “I specialize in 
exposing fake mediums, fake fortune 
tellers, fake spiritualists, the trick- 



sters who prey on unfortunate and 
unhappy people. I do not know what 
there is to expose about a dead rab- 
bit.” 

“Look at the rabbit.” 

“What?” 

“Examine it closely. Take it out of 
the box. Here. Let me — ” 

Graham caught her wrist, shoved 
her hand aside. “Let’s not touch it 
unnecessarily,” he said. “Wait just a 
minute. I’ll get some gloves.” 

He went into the next room. There 
was a laboratory in that room, as com- 
plete a laboratory as any in the city 
of New York. He stayed only long 
enough to take a pair of rubber gloves 
from a storage cabinet. 

He used these to lift the rabbit out 
of its box. He set the rabbit on a 
piece of paper on his desk. 

“Now look at it,” the girl said. 

He saw what she meant. The rabbit 
sat naturally on its four feet. There 
was a suggestion of motion about the 
little animal. Graham got the impres- 
sion that this rabbit had been ready 
to hop when something had happened 
to it. Instead of moving, the rabbit 
had been frozen in a hopping posi- 
tion, frozen solid instantly, all mo- 
tion stilled in the fractional part of 
a second. 

The rabbit had never known what 
had hit it. There was no indication 
that it had been fleeing for its life, 
its fur was not disarranged, and no 
blood spots were visible. It crouched 
on his desk ready to hop. 

It would not hop again, not ever. 

Graham ran gloved fingers over the 
furry body. The rabbit was as stiff 
and as solid as bone. He shrugged, 
slipped it back into its box, turned 
to the girl. 

“Did you ever see anything like 
that before?” she asked. 

“Never,” he answered. 

“What do you think it is?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea.” 
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Disappointment showed on her 
face. She had come to him for help 
and he wasn’t doing anything for her. 
"I thought—” 

“You thought all you had to do was 
to set it on my desk and I would be 
able to tell you all about it?” 

“Something like that,” she admit- 
ted. 

“Thanks for the compliment. I’m 
neither a superman nor a mental won- 
der. There are many things I don’t 
know. I don’t know, for instance, 
where you got that rabbit.” 

T TE DIDN’T add that he didn’t 
know enough about her to sat- 
isfy him. The Mildred Chambers 
of the rotogravure section, the Mil- 
dred Chambers of the society pages, 
he knew vaguely. ‘She was a glamour 
girl, with more morffey than was prob- 
ably good for her. She got her picture 
taken at the Stork Club now with 
this man, now with that. She lived in 
the frothy bubble of society, in the 
false, unreal world of the ultra rich. 
This much he knew about her from 
casual reading of the newspapers but 
the real Mildred Chambers, the lit- 
tle girl hidden away somewhere be- 
hind the false front of the social 
glitter, he did not know. 

He was having the devil’s own 
time connecting the Mildred Cham- 
bers, the girl in the ermine wrap 
whose photograph he had seen in the 
picture sections, with this frightened, 
violet-eyed girl sitting in his office, 
this Mildred Chambers who had 
brought him a dead rabbit in a shoe 
box. 

He could imagine what a Broadway 
columnist would make of this situa- 
tion. He thought of the headline: 

SOCIETY GIRL CARRIES 
DEAD RABBIT IN SHOE BOX 

The thought shocked him. It was 
so fantastic it was utterly horrible. 



A society girl carrying a dead rab- 
bit around in a shoe box. This in 
New York City, in the greatest me- 
tropolis of the modern world, in the 
very home of sophistication, in 1949! 

Privately, Graham knew that this 
sophistication was only a thin ve- 
neer, that just under the surface of 
this modern world the old fears of 
the human race could be found, the 
fear of the dark, the fear of the 
jungle, the fear of the evil eye, the 
fear of plain bad luck. Civilization 
had veneered man; that was all it 
had done. Under the skin of New 
York were all the old, old fears of 
the race. 

“Where,” he repeated, “Did you get 
this rabbit?” 

“I found it in my apartment this 
morning,” Mildred Chambers an- 
swered. “I called you immediately.” 

“And where is your apartment?” 

She gave an address on Park Ave- 
nue. Graham knew the building. It 
was one of those ultra-expensive 
places. 

“We live on the eighteenth floor,” 
she continued. 

On the eighteenth floor of a Park 
Avenue apartment building she had 
found a dead rabbit ! She lived so high 
up that the noise of the street did not 
reach her. She lived up in the clouds 
almost, in a world set apart from 
humble dwellers on this earth. She 
lived in a building of brick and steel, 
surrounded by asphalt streets and 
concrete sidewalks. Up eighteen 
stories in the air in a steel and con- 
crete building she had found a dead 
rabbit. No wonder she was frightened. 

“Where in your apartment did you 
find it?” 

“In my father’s room.” 

“Ah. Your father is Whitman 
Chambers, III?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where in your father’s room was 
the rabbit?” 

“Hidden in a drawer of his dresser. 
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One of the maids found it and 
brought it to me.” 

“Ah.” 

RAHAM THOUGHT what a 
Broadway columnist would make 
of this. In the dresser of Whitman 
Chambers III, wealthy sportsman and 
descendant of original New York set- 
tlers, a dead rabbit had been found. 
That would be a juicy tidbit indeed. 
Had the family tree of another origi- 
nal settler developed a nut? Had 
Whitman Chambers III quietly gone 
crazy? Keeping a dead rabbit in a 
dresser drawer was scarcely the ac- 
tivity of a sane mind. 

“It isn’t that,” Mildred Chambers 
said hastily. “Daddy is as sane as — 
as you or I. I’m positive of that.” 
“Did I say he wasn’t?” Graham 
questioned. 

“No, but you looked it.” 

“And you’re afraid of it!” Graham 
challenged. 

“What?” 

“The first thing that popped into 
your mind when that rabbit was found 
in your father’s room was the thought 
that your father was going insane.” 
“No!” 

“Isn’t the fear that your father is 
insane the thing you are most afraid 
of?” 

“No, Mr. Graham. My biggest fear 
is that he is not insane!” 

Graham walked around his desk, 
sat down in the chair, and leaned 
back. The violet eyes of the girl never 
left his face. The only sound in the 
room was the soft rustle of the air 
conditioning apparatus pushing cool 
air into the room to combat New 
York’s August heat. On the street far 
below, the honk of a taxicab sounded 
likoa noise from another world. 

“If he were insane, you would not 
be afraid?” Graham said. 

“I would be terribly sorry,” she said 
simply. “But I would not be afraid.” 
He believed her. And he shivered. 



Out of the corner of his eyes, he was 
aware of the shoe box sitting on his 
desk, of the box and of its contents. 
He felt the cold spidery feet of a 
nameless dread walk up his spine. 

“My father has always been inter- 
ested in the supernatural,” Mildred 
Chambers continued. “He has an ex- 
tensive library on the subject. I can’t 
remember a time whem some medium 
or crystal gazer was not coming to 
our apartment to demonstrate some- 
thing to him or to try to sell him 
something. I don’t think he ever 
bought anything except bocks or ever 
believed in anything. He frequently 
said that ninety-nine per cent of the 
mediums were fakes and that ninety- 
nine per cent of everything written 
about the supernatural was obviously 
nonsense. It was the one medium in a 
hundred who might not be a fake all 
the time, it was the one per cent of 
the supernatural that was true, which 
interested him. I believe he thinks 
that hidden behind all the false trim- 
mings is a grain of important truth.” 

Graham nodded. “Most really intel- 
ligent people think the same thing,” 
he said. “Most intelligent people are 
interested in knowing what this 
world is all about. You have stated 
my own beliefs exactly. Somewhere 
there is the truth about everything, 
about the sun, the stars, and the 
earth, and about the life on this 
earth. The purpose and the meaning 
of human life? That is the question. 
The answer to that question is hard 
to find. Your father sounds like a 
man I would enjoy knowing. Go on 
with the rest of your story.” 

'T’HE GIRL brightened, “Thank 
you,” she said. “The rest is soon 
told. About a month ago, my father 
apparently discovered a part of that 
grain of truth he has been seeking 
all his life. At any rate, he found 
something. A tremendous change 
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came over him.” 

“What kind of a change?” 

“There were two changes. The first 
one was eagerness. He suddenly 
seemed to find a new zest in life. 
He was excited all the time.” 

“Like a child with a new toy?” 
“Yes. But it was more than that. 
For the first time in years, he seemed 
to be suddenly very much alive. He 
was glad. He whistled and he sang. 
He teased me. Then — he changed.” 
“Yes,” Graham encouraged. 

“He became afraid, terribly 
afraid — ” The girl groped for words. 

“His new toy had turned into a 
monster?” Graham asked. Again he 
was aware of the shoe box sitting on 
his desk, of the shoe box and of its 
contents. 

“Maybe,” the girl answered. 

“And what do you want me to do?” 
“I want you to find out what has 
happened and to help him.” 

“I’ll take the job, Graham said. 
“I’ll see him tonight.” 

Surprise showed on her face. “You 
mean you’re going to talk to him? I 
thought a detective — ” 

“I’m not the kind of detective who 
hides in the dark,” Graham answered. 
“I lay my cards on the table face up. 
I’m going show him this,” He pointed 
toward the shoe box. “And I want 
you present while I talk to him.” 
“Me? Why me?” 

“For the very good reason that you 
may have been lying to me,” Graham 
answered promptly. “Or you may 
have been indulging in a little pri- 
vate fantasy of your own, for reasons 
of your own. I admit I think you’re 
honest and sincere, but I don’t know 
you well enough to be sure of my own 
conclusions.. You may be the nut on 
the family tree instead of your fath- 
er.” 

Anger colored her face. “Do you 
think that is fantasy?” she demanded, 
pointing to the shoe box. 

“That,” Graham said, “is the only 



reason why I am going at all.” 

He rose to his feet. “I’ll see you at 
eight o’clock.” 

She didn’t like his attitude, she 
didn’t like it a little bit. She was 
still angry when she left the office. 
She would have liked to tell him to go 
to the devil but her fear was stronger 
than her anger. He sighed, decided 
again that she was sincere. And he 
wished again that he didn’t have to 
hurt people’s feelings to get at the 
truth that was in them, He picked up 
the shoe box from his desk, carried 
it into his laboratory. 

AN HOUR LATER he was indulg- 
** ing in some fantasy himself. He 
was apologizing to a person who 
wasn’t present, to Mildred Chambers. 

He had dissected the rabbit. Every 
muscle, every internal organ in the 
body of the little animal had been 
stiffened to the hardness of bone. 

George Graham had an extensive 
knowledge of the various ways in 
which men — and animals — may die, 
guns, knives, poison, old age, disease. 
The rabbit had not died in any of 
these ways. It had not died in any 
way that Graham had heard of, or 
read of, or thought of. 

“Whitman Chambers, where did 
you get this rabbit?” he thought. 
"And why did you hide it in your 
dresser? And what devil’s broth have 
you been stirring up, Whitman 
Chambers?” 

Graham was still indulging in fan- 
tasy. He had the uneasy feeling that 
this fantasy was turning into des- 
perate reality. 

HITMAN CHAMBERS had 
gray hair and the most pene- 
trating blue eyes George Graham had 
ever seen. He was a tall man with just 
the slightest suggestion of a stoop to 
his shoulders. There was a suggestion 
of sadness on his face. 

“George Graham?” he said, extend- 
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ing his hand. "I have heard of you. 
Under other circumstances, I would 
have been glad to meet you.” 

“I’m sorry you’re not glad to see 
me now,” Graham answered. “I’m here 
to help you. I gather your daughter 
has told you I was coming?” 

They were in a book-lined library. 
Mildred Chambers, wearing a sleeve- 
less dinner dress, had answered his 
ring and had brought him to the 
library where Whitman Chambers 
waited. 

“She told me you were coming,” 
Chambers answered. “I can guess 
why.” 

The girl had seated herself in a 
soft chair. Chambers looked at her. 
“Would you like to leave me and Mr. 
Graham alone now?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Mr. Graham 
insisted that I be present when he 
talked to you.” 

"Um?” Chambers looked at Gra- 
ham. The sleuth nodded. 

“May I ask why?” 

“Certainly. Your daughter gave me 
certain information today. I want 
her to say the same things in your 
presence that she said when you 
were absent.” 

“I see,” Chambers answered. He 
looked angry. 

“For her protection, for your pro- 
tection, and for my protection,” Gra- 
ham added. “I am interested only in 
the truth.” 

“You think, perhaps, she lied to 
you?” Chambers challenged. 

“Lying might be one word for it,” 
Graham answered. “It might, how- 
ever, be better to say that I am not 
a psychiatrist and I am not interest- 
ed in the delusions of a deranged 
mind. She thinks you are in trouble 
and she hired me to help you. At the 
time she left my office, I was of the 
opinion that perhaps your trouble 
might merely be a delusion on her 
part. By requiring her to tell her 



story in your presence, we would 
be able to tell whether or not it 
was a delusion. Thus, if she were 
hallucinating, you would be able to 
secure the services of psychiatrist 
rather than a private investigator 
who specializes in protecting the 
public from the activities of a cer- 
tain group of rather unpleasant 
people.” 

Graham felt a little uncomfortable. 
His motives had been honest but 
they might be misinterpreted. 

“You thought she might be crazy, 
and if so, I ought to know it,” 
Chambers spoke. 

“Something like that,” Graham 
answered. He knew the girl’s hot 
eyes were on him but he didn’t look 
at her. 

“You have since had occasion to 
change your mind?” Chambers con- 
tinued. 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask you what caused you 
to change your mind?” 

“I dissected that damned rabbit,” 
Graham answered. 

There was complete silence in the 
book-lined room. The blue eyes of 
Whitman Chambers probed into 
Graham’s face, measured him, 
weighed him. There was fear in the 
eyes now. Graham could see it lurk- 
ing deep in the penetrating depths. 
He had the impression that the man 
who faced him was keeping his emo- 
tions under iron control. 

Chambers turned to his daughter. 

“So you found it?” he said. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

As though the strength had sud- 
denly gone out of his legs, Whitman 
Chambers sat down. A pale film of 
sweat was visible on his forehead. He 
took a handkerchief from his coat 
pocket, dabbed at the sweat. 

“Where did you get that rabbit?” 
the girl spoke. 
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TWHITMAN CHAMBERS rose to 
** his feet, walked across the 
room, and carefully closed the door 
of the library. He came back to his 
chair and he tottered as he walked. 
He looked at his daughter, then his 
eyes came back to Graham’s face. 

“I’m trying to help,” Graham said. 
“I have to know the truth, and the 
whole truth.” 

“Man, I know your reputation,” 
Chambers answered. “One look is 
all I need to see the honesty in you. 
I know you are trying to help and I 
know you need the truth. I am not 
questioning your motives or your 
need for facts.” 

“Then what are you questioning?” 
Graham asked. 

“I am not questioning anything,” 
the white-haired sportsman an- 
swered. “I am just trying to decide 
how important it is to me to stay 
alive.” 

“ What ?” Mildred Chambers’ sud- 
den whisper was loud in the silent 
room. “Dad!” 

He didn’t seem to hear her. 

Graham watched in silence. The 
thousand feet of uneasy fear were 
crawling on his spine. Chambers’ 
eyes were on his face, never leaving 
it. 

“Dad!” 

He still didn’t hear her. He looked 
at Graham, seemed to find strength 
in the solid bulk of the man, courage 
in his even, fearless features. There 
was something about Graham that 
gave other people courage. Chambers 
seemed to draw courage from him 
now. 

“I bought the rabbit,” he said. 

“Bought it?” his daughter ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes. I paid a hundred thousand 
dollars for it.” 

Graham gulped. One hundred 
thousand dollars ! That was real 



money in any man’s language. And 
Whitman Chambers III had parted 
with one hundred thousand dollars 
to buy a dead rabbit! 

“Extortion” Graham said. 

Chambers nodded. “You can call it 
that if you want to. I paid the 
money willingly and I did not file 
a complaint with the police. Nor 
have I any intention of filing a com- 
plaint now.” 

“They got you, eh?” 

“They’ve got me.” 

“Don’t you know they will come 
back for more?” Paying off an ex- 
tortionist is just an invitation to him 
to come back for more money.” 

“I know that.” 

“Then why did you pay it?” 
“That is a matter between me and 
my conscience,” Whitman Chambers 
answered. “I do not at this moment 
choose to reveal why I made the 
payment.”- 

“Will you tell me the person to 
whom you paid it?” 

“I’ll do better than that,” Cham- 
bers answered. “I’ll take you to the 
place where I paid it and to the 
people to whom I paid it. I’ll let 
you see what I saw. Then you can 
judge for yourself whether or not I 
was justified in what I did. You 
can tell me whether or not you think 
the price was too high. Will you 
go with me?” 

“Of course I’ll go with you!” 
Graham answered. 

Mildred Chambers rose from her 
chair. “I’m going too,” she said. 

“I would prefer you do not,” her 
father said. 

She hesitated. “Can you give me 
a reason?” 

“Yes. It is better for you not to 
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see — 

“What you have seen?” 

“Well—” 

Shaking her head, she walked over 
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to her father and kissed him. “That’s 
not a good enough reason. I’m going 
with you.” 

“Very well,” Whitman Chambers 
assented. “But perhaps — ” He looked 
at Graham. 

“I have no objections,” George 
Graham answered. He pressed his 
left arm against his coat. Yes, the 
gun was there in its shoulder hol- 
ster. \ 

Graham’s mind came back to a 
central thought: Whitman Chambers 
had parted with one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Chambers was no fool. 
If he spent that much money, he 
must have been scared right down to 
the bottom of his soul. What had 
he gotten in return that was worth 
a hundred thousand dollars? 

Or had Chambers quietly and 
easily gone batty? There was the 
rabbit, that triply damned rabbit. 
The rabbit was dead but it was never 
under any circumstances insane. It 
made Whitman Chambers sane too. 

Graham swore silently. He had the 
feeling he wasn’t going to like what 
Chambers was going to show him. 
He felt of his gun again, to make 
certain he still had it. 

*T»HEY WENT in Chambers’ car to 
an address in Greenwich Village, 
to a neighborhood that had been 
taken over by people who were try- 
ing to be arty. The apartment was 
on the first floor of a building that 
looked like it had once been a 
garage but had been converted into 
living quarters. Chambers rang the 
door bell. 

A tall, slender, dark-skinned man 
with the look of a hawk on his face 
answered the ring. 

“Mr. Chambers. I’m glad to see 
you. You decided to attend another 
one of our weekly gathering, I see?” 

Then he saw Graham. His face 



changed. 

“Hello, Swami,” Graham said. “Or 
are you using the title of professor 
now, or perhaps doctor? I haven’t 
seen you in a long time. Where have 
you been keeping yourself?” 

“Hello, Graham,” Featherstone an- 
swered. There was no pleasure in 
his voice. 

Chambers looked doubtfully from 
one to the other. “You two seem to 
know each other,” he said. 

“Oh, the Swami and I are old 
friends,” Graham said. “Of course, I 
didn’t know I was coming to see him 
tonight.” 

“What are you doing here, Gra- 
ham?” Featherstone said. 

“I’m here in the interest of a 
client,” Graham answered promptly. 
“Are you going to let us in or are 
we going to have to go out in the 
street and throw rocks at your win- 
dows until you decide to invite us 
in?” 

Graham was assuming a lightness 
he did not feel. He knew Feather- 
stone, knew him as a master of the 
art of separating a gullible sucker 
from a dollar. What was more im- 
portant, Featherstone knew him. 
This was a development he had not 
anticipated. 

It was too late to back out now. 
Featherstone had seen him with 
Chambers. 

Featherstone made no move to get 
out of the doorway. He frowned at 
Graham. 

“I might have known that sooner 
or later I would find you butting in 
on this,” he said. 

“Does my presence inconvenience 
you?” Graham asked. 

“It isn’t that.” 

“No? Then what is it?” 

“It’s this. You know some of the 
hocus-pocus I have used in the past.” 

“I believe I have heard of one or 
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two little tricks you have used in 
some of your operations.” 

“I’m not using any hocus-pocus 
now. This thing is real !” 

For the first time Graham realized 
that Featherstone was scared, not of 
the detective, but of something else. 
Was it possible that Featherstone 
was scared of his own hocus-pocus? 
Had a faker run into something that 
wasn’t a fake? Had a sleight-of-hand 
magician found that his magic was 
working without sleight-of-hand ? 
Had a witch doctor found a death 
charm that worked? 

Or was Featherstone lying, was he 
putting on an act? That the tall, 
skinny crook was a first class actor 
Graham did not doubt. Was he act- 
ing now? 

“I don’t quite understand you,” 
Graham said. “If you have actually 
made an important discovery, you 
have nothing to fear from me. On 
the other hand, the price you are 
charging for dead rabbits seems a 
little high.” 

Featherstone turned his gaze on 
Chambers. The white-haired sports- 
man wilted under that hard stare. 

“You’ve been doing a lot of blab- 
bing,” he said. “You’ve been working 
your mouth overtime. The money you 
donated was a willing contribution 
and you know it.” 

Chambers said nothing. All color 
had left his face. 

Featherstone turned to Graham. 
“You can come in,” he said. “And 
judge for yourself whether the price 
of dead rabbits is too high to pay.” 
He turned, led the way into a 
large studio apartment. 

“You talk too much!” Mildred 
Chambers fiercely whispered to Gra- 
ham. “You open that big mouth of 
yours and everything you know 
comes out of it. You shouldn’t have 
mentioned that rabbit!” 



“Why not?” Graham challenged. 
“I know this man. He’s a faker and 
a crook.” 

“But supposing he is not faking, 
this time?" 

“Then I have challenged him, and 
my neck is out a mile.” 

“And mine too, and daddy’s!” 

“Your neck was already out, baby, 
and so was your father’s. All I have 
done has been to add mine to the 
list.” 

“But—” 

“But the minute Featherstone saw 
us together, we were all on the 
spot!” Graham answered. “He knows 
me, he knows my reputation, he 
knows I’m here to show him up if 
I can. Because I was with you, he 
knows that either you or your father 
hired me to catch him. Baby, we’re 
all in this together.” 

^OT COUNTING Featherstone, 

’ there were seven people in the 
apartment when they entered, four 
men and three women. There was 
also a little dog, a Boston bull, with 
a round face and a white spot over 
one eye. 

“Sit down,” said Featherstone. It 
was an order, not a request. He left 
without introducing them to any of 
the seven people present. 

They sat down in chilly silence. 
The four men and the three women 
glanced at them but said nothing. 
Graham got the impression that these 
people were tensely awaiting some- 
thing. 

The little Boston Bull came and 
sniffed at his legs. He reached down 
and scratched it behind the ears. It 
snuggled up close to him, tried to 
sit on his feet. He noticed it was 
trembling. Chambers looked at the 
dog and his lips closed in a straight 
line as sharp as the edge of a knife. 

The apartment had originally been 
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designed as an artist’s studio. The 
room was huge, with a high ceiling. 
Broad windows as one had been de- 
signed to give light from the north. 
The windows had been painted black. 

Directly under the windows was 
the strangest piece of furniture in 
the room, a black box about four 
feet square. Wooden blocks lifted it 
a foot above the floor. 

Featherstone came back into the 
room. With him was a round-faced, 
scar-cheeked, hard-eyed little man 
who seemed to be his helper. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Feather- 
stone said. “The demonstration I 
know you are all anxious to see is 
about to begin. But first I have an 
announcement to make, an announce- 
ment in which I know you will all 
be interested. We have with us to- 
night a man who has devoted a 
major portion of his life to exposing 
fakes and tricks of all kinds, a man 
who has boasted that he can dupli- 
cate every effect in every seance 
ever held—” 

Graham twisted in his chair. 

“George Graham, ladies and 
gentlemen, is with us tonight. If 
there is trickery in the demonstra- 
tion you are about to watch, I am 
quite sure he will detect it.” 

Seven pairs of eyes turned to- 
ward Graham. He sat as immobile 
as a rock. The woman with the long 
cigarette holder looked almost hope- 
fully at him. The thick-necked man 
in the blue suit gave him a slow 
stare. Mildred Chambers turned her 
head and glanced at him. 

Featherstone smiled mockingly at 
him. 

“Turn loose your devils, Swami,” 
Graham said. “Let your spirit trum- 
pets blow, let ectoplasm be un- 
loosed.” 

At his feet, the little dog whim- 
pered in fear. 



EATHERSTONE spoke to his 
assistant. 

“Louie, will you catch the dog.” 

The scar-faced little man put on 
a pair of heavy gloves and ap- 
proached the Boston bull. It cringed 
against Graham’s feet and tried to 
jump into his lap. Graham did not 
know what was going to happen. He 
let Louie catch the little dog, firmly 
repulsing the impulse tc kick the 
scar-faced man in the mouth when 
he bent over to pick up the fright- 
ened animal. 

“Examine the dog closely,” Fea- 
therstone urged. “Mark it in any 
way you see fit.” 

The animal was passed from per- 
son to person in the group. They 
looked at it with rigid fascination, 
seeming to see in it the horror nor- 
mally reserved for a snake. Graham 
looked at it closely. It was just a 
little Boston bull, scared now, 
frightened by something it sensed 
was going to happen. Only one per- 
son in the group touched it. The 
thick-necked man in the blue suit 
took a pair of nail scissors from his 
coat pocket and carefully clipped 
a round spot of hair from the mid- 
dle of its back. 

“You are satisfied that you know 
this animal and recognize it?” 
Featherstone asked, when the ex- 
amination was complete. All seven 
nodded. 

“And you, sleuth, you can re- 
cognize it?” Featherstone said to 

Graham. 

“I imagine I will know the dog 
again,” Graham answered. 

“Good. Louie, will you put the dog 
into the steel box.” He nodded to- 
ward the square black box standing 
on the floor at the far end of the 
room. 

The assistant lifted the lid, 

dropped the little animal into the 
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box, closed the lid again. He wasn’t 
rough about it, nor was he particu- 
larly gentle. He just dropped the 
dog into the box as casually as a 
person might drop a cherished pet a 
couple of feet to the ground. Gra- 
ham heard the soft thud as the dog 
hit the bottom of the box. He also 
heard its feet pound against the 
sides as it tried to leap out again. 

There was a broad hasp with a 
heavy padlock on top of the box. 
Louie locked the lid into place, hand- 
ed the key to Featherstone who 
placed it on a coffee table in plain 
sight of everyone. 

Graham was uncomfortable. There 
was something here that he didn’t 
like, that he didn’t like a little bit. 
He tried to think what it was, and 
decided it was the casual, impromp- 
tu, matter-of-fact manner in which 
Featherstone and his assistant were 
acting. Graham had not the faintest 
idea of what was going to happen, 
but he had sat through hundreds of 
seances, he had seen table tipping, 
and spirit rapping, and had listened 
to fake mediums relay fake messages 
from the dead. A factor common to 
all these performances had been 
darkness. There had also been a con- 
sistently strong effort to secure a 
theatrical effect to impress the au- 
dience. The rooms had been draped 
in black cloth, the mediums had 
frequently worn turbans, they had 
covered themselves in black robes, in 
many instances the audiences had 
been required to hold hands, they 
might even have had to sing songs 
during the buildup. 

The buildup had always been 
there, the bad thea* r had always 
been there, strong appeal to the emo- 
tions had always been there. 

All this was missing here. Feath- 
erstone had not tried to impress 
his strictly limited audience. He had 
not resorted to any of the tricks of 



the trade. He was wearing a plain 
brown business suit that looked like 
it had been made by an expensive 
tailor. His assistant was dressed in 
baggy serge. 

pEATHERSTONE had not gone 
* into an act. He hadn’t even turned 
off the lights ! He grinned sardonic- 
ally at Graham; he paid the other 
members of his audience no atten- 
tion at all. Yet they sat like statues, 
not moving, scarcely breathing. The 
woman with the long cigarette hold- 
er had nervously stuffed another 
cigarette into her holder. She was 
trying to light it and was so ner- 
vous she couldn’t strike a match. 

No one offered to help her. 

Featherstone glanced around his 
audience. 

“I can call devils from the vasty 
deep,” he said, and paused. 

The words were familiar. Graham 
could not quite place them but they 
sounded like something out of 
Shakespeare. The answer, as he re- 
called the words, was ‘‘Why, so can 
I, or so can any man. But will they 
come when you call them?” 

“They will come,” Featherstone 
stated. 

No one spoke. 

In the black box at the end of 
the room, the dog suddenly began 
to bark. 

“I must ask you not to move under 
any circumstances until I give you 
permission,” Feartherstone continued. 

The audience sat spellbound. Feath- 
erstone’s assistant went to the 
front door and carefully locked it, 
then stood with his back against the 
wall. 

“Now he’ll turn out lights,” Gra- 
ham thought. 

Featherstone left the lights burn- 
ing. The big studio was almost as 
brightly illumined as it would have 
been if the noonday sun had been 
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shining into it. 

Featherstone turned his back on 
his audience. He walked to the 
black box, stood in front of it, lift- 
ed his arms. He was looking up, up 
at the window that opened out on 
the night. 

On the other side of that window 
was New York. The blaze of lights 
in the sky, the honk of taxicabs, the 
far-off rattle of the elevated, all the 
dim sounds of a great city. New 
York and the Twentieth Century. 

His feet spread wide apart, Fea- 
therstone stood With his arms lifted 
in supplication. The black box in 
front of him seemed to be an altar 
and the window seemed to open out 
on something other than the New 
York night. 

“Come !” Featherstone called. His 
voice had all the deep impressiveness 
of a ringing bell. 

Something came through the 
closed window like an arrow from 
the bow, came out of the New York 
night, came through the window and 
into the room. 

No pane of glass in the window 
was broken or otherwise disturbed, 
but something came through it, came 
with the darting speed and high- 
pitched drone of a gigantic bee, came 
darting into the room. 

A thin, tinny scream came from 
the lips of the woman with the long 
cigarette holder. It was choked off. 
She stared wildly in the direction of 
the window, the pulse pounding fev- 
erishly in her throat. No one paid 
any attention to her. No one even 
noticed that she had screamed. She 
slumped forward to the floor in a 
faint and still no one noticed her. 

A glacial wind raised ten thousand 
goose pimples on Graham’s body. 
This — this was his secret fear. In 
every seance he had ever attended 
and every trick and fraud he had 
ever exposed, his secret fear had al- 



ways been that sometime the seance 
would not be a trick, that sometime 
the creature from the shadow world 
would not be a fraud. The bear had 
been kept deep in hu subconscious 
mind, unrealized, unknown, a secret 
canker that he did not know was 
haunting him. When the window 
pane blurred but did not break, when 
the vicious whine of that darting bee 
was suddenly loud in the silent room, 
his secret fear burst from his sub- 
conscious mind and nearly drove 
him mad. 

r THE FEAR that hides in dark- 
ness, always out of sight, mak- 
ing itself known only by the vague 
feeling that something is looking 
over your shoulder, is a hideous 
trauma, a driving force scourging 
men to destruction. 

Graham’s right hand dived unbid- 
den inside his coat, seized the butt 
of the pistol holstered there. Only 
the exercise of iron self-control kept 
him from leaping to his feet. 

Sweat trickled down his neck in- 
side his shirt and wilted his collar. 

Featherstone stood with arms still 
uplifted. Little movements of his 
head revealed that he was trying to 
watch something in the air. 

The vicious whine of a gigantic 
darting bee was in the air. 

Featherstone was trying to follow 
the movement that had come through 
the window. 

Graham tried to follows its move- 
ments too. It was in the room. He 
could hear it. He could almost see 
it. Every time he thought he had 
brought it into focus it darted some- 
where else. He caught glimpses of 
little blurred distortions in the air, 
little glancing glimmering heat 
waves. 

Now and then he saw tiny flash- 
es of reflected light. They were al- 
ways gone before he could focus his 
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eyes on them. 

He tried to estimate its size. He 
could not see it clearly enough to 
tell how big it was. It seemed to 
vary in size. Now he thought it was 
as big as a baseball, now it seemed 
to be the size and shape of a plastic 
football. 

It darted over Featherstone’s head 
and came straight toward his audi- 
ence. 

Hands still uplifted, he turned his 
head and tried to watch it. On his 
lean, dark face was the expression 
of terrific mental strain. 

It whined viciously six inches in 
front of Graham’s nose. He couldn’t 
see it. Pain went back along his op- 
tic nerve as his eyes tried to bring 
it into focus, pain as sharp as the 
shock of an electric current. 

It was instantly gone. 

It hung in the air before Mildred 
Chambers. She seemed to have 
stopped breathing. Her face was 
ghastly white. It moved on and 
stopped in front of her father. 

Whitman Chambers closed his 
eyes. He looked like a dead man 
sleeping. Sweat ran down his face 
and dripped unheeded from the 
point of his chin. Then, it moved, 
and he opened his eyes again. 

Graham had the impression he had 
closed his eyes to avoid the shock 
of electric pain that came from try- 
ing to focus on the thing. If that 
was true, then Whitman Chambers 
had seen it before and knew better 
than to try to look at it. 

TT PASSED in front of the other 
A members of the group. Some of 
them looked at it. Some of them 
closed their eyes. The woman in the 
red dress moved bloodless lips in 
prayer. 

It hung in the air in front of the 
thick-necked man in the blue suit. 
He stared defiantly at it. He was not 



easily intimidated, was this man. He 
had a kind of surly courage that 
was not easily put down. For a sec- 
ond, he tried to stare. Pain distorted 
his face. He winced, and closed his 
eyes. 

“Come!" Featherstone said. 

The whine darted toward him. 

“Accept the sacrifice,” he said. 

The lid of the black box blurred. 
The whine of the bee was instantly 
subdued. It was still audible, but it 
was much weaker now. 

Another sound was in the room. 

The sudden howling of a fright- 
ened dog! 

The little Boston bull in the box 
was howling in sudden fear. 

The dog screamed its fear. The 
pounding of its body against the 
sides of the box as it tried to escape 
was loud in the room. It yelped and 
leaped and howled that unbearable 
horror had come to it. It begged to 
be released from horror, it tried to 
escape from its fear, it fought and 
kicked and screamed that death was 
better than this anguish. 

And stopped pounding against the 
sides of the box, stopped howling, 
stopped screaming its horror, stop- 
ping asking for — death. 

Death found it. 

There was not a sound in the room. 
The woman who had fainted lay 
where she had fallen. 

Featherstone, still standing with 
his legs wide apart, and his arms 
uplifted in supplication, spoke. 

“You have accepted the sacrifice.” 

He waited. 

“Then go!” 

Something came out of the box, 
whirled once around the room, then 
went through the window and was 
gone into the night. A window pane 
blurred with sudden shifting lights 
but was undamaged as something 
went through it and out into the 
Twentieth Century New York night. 
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CEATHERSTONE picked up the 
key from the coffee table and 
handed it to Graham. 

‘‘Will you unlock and open the 
box?” he asked. 

Graham took the key. Feather- 
stone sat down and cupped his head 
in his hands. He looked desperately 
tired. His assistant hastened off into 
a back room. 

Mildred Chambers knelt beside 
the woman who had fainted, began 
to rub her wrists. 

The man in the blue suit stood 
up. “I’ll help you,” he said to Gra- 
ham. 

They unlocked the box. Feather- 
stone took no interest in what they 
were doing. His assistant had re- 
turned with a bottle of brandy and 
Featherstone was pouring himself 
a drink of that. 

The little dog was in the box. Its 
teeth were bared in a fighting snarl. 

It was stiff in death, as stiff as 
the rabbit had been, bone stiff, stone 
stiff. 

Thefe is terror in unnatural death. 
There is horror in unnatural death. 
The fear of unnatural death is one 
of the fundamental human fears. 
Death from a known cause is bad; 
death from an unknown cause is in- 
finitely worse. 

Unnatural death had come to the 
dog in the box. 

Graham turned it over. The man 
in the blue suit seemed to find a 
horrible fascination in the bare spot 
on its back. 

Using nail scissors, he had snipped 
the hair from that spot. 

“What do you make of it?” he said 
to Graham. 

“I wish I were a life insurance 
salesman,” Graham answered. 

“What?” the man gasped. 

“I bet I could sell a hell of a lot 
of life insurance right here in this 
room,” Graham answered. 



He turned from the box, walked 
over to Featherstone. 

“What have you got, Swami?” he 
asked. 

Featherstone took another drink of 
brandy. Graham picked up the bottle 
and took a drink for himself. 

“What have you got, Swami?” he 
repeated. 

“What do you think?” Feather- 
stone answered. 

“I’m not thinking right now.” 

“Um. Did you examine that box?” 

“No.” 

“You should. It’s made of steel.” 

“I’ll take your word for that, for 
the time being. What was that 
thing?” 

“I don’t know,” Featherstone an- 
swered. 

“You don’t know?” 

“No. You can call it a devil, but 
you are only using a word without 
saying anything. You can call it an 
elemental, but again you are only 
using a word.” 

“It obeyed you,” Graham interrupt- 
ed. 

Featherstone smiled up at him. 
“Yes, I believe it did,” he answered. 
“I believe it did.” 

He rose to his feet. “That’s all,” 
he said. “That’s all for tonight. If 
any of you want to come back next 
Thursday night, I will be glad to 
see you.” 

He walked out of the room. 

Graham let him go. Louie was ur- 
ging the guests to the door. 

“Mr. Featherstone is very tired,” 
Louie was saying. “He can’t talk to 
anyone and he can’t answer ques- 
tions.” 

Louie looking longingly toward the 
half empty bottle of brandy. He had 
the appearance of a man who could 
use a drink himself. 

npHE WOMAN who had fainted 
•*" had been revived. Graham joined 
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Whitman Chambers and his daugh- 
ter. They walked in silence to the 
car. When they were in the car, the 
girl spoke. 

“Father, that thing that came into 
the room — ” 

“Yes, my dear—’’ 

There was inexplicable fright on 
her face. 

“A few nights ago — I don’t re- 
member exactly which night it was 
— that thing was — was in my bed- 
room. I awakened and heard it buz- 
zing—” 

“I know it was,” Whitman Cham- 
bers answered. 

“You knew it was there!” the 
startled girl gasped. 

“Yes. Otherwise why would I 
have spent a hundred thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“What? You spent that money to 
protect me?” 

“Of course!” Witman Chambers 
answered. “I had attended two of 
Featherstone’s seances. I had seen 
that thing come through the win- 
dow and kill one time a cat in that 
box, the second time a rabbit. Sus- 
pecting trickery, I had asked for the 
body of the rabbit. I was going to 
have it examined by the best doc- 
tors that money could buy. But be- 
fore I got that done, the thing was 
in my room at night. I heard it, I 
heard it disappear. It went to Fea- 
therstone. One hundred thousand 
dollars was the price he asked to 
control it. He hinted that it had 
been in your room, and said that a 
donation would be acceptable. I paid 
his price wiihout question. I would 
pay it again without question, my 
dear — ” 

“But the police — ” the girl pro- 
tested. “Surely they could have of- 
fered some kind of protection.” 

Chambers sighed. “I have several 
times one hundred thousand dollars. 
I have only one daughter. Should I 



take chances with the police when 
— when my daughter’s life is at 
stake? No, my dear, this is not some- 
thing for the police. Do you agree, 
Mr. Graham?” 

“I agree,” Graham growled. He 
could imagine how Chambers’ story 
would have been received in the 
average police station. The best he 
could expect would be a gruff, 
“Brother, you’re nuts!” from some 
desk sergeant. The worst he could 
expect would be an examination by a 
psychiatrist. Presuming Chambers 
was wealthy and influential enough 
to forestall an examination for men- 
tal disturbance — what odd words 
they used to describe insanity? — he 
could still get himself a reputation 
for being cracked, but he would not 
get protection, not from the police, 
not in a case like this. 

r T' , HIS WAS something you fought 
yourself, this was a battle in 
which neither civilization nor lav/ 
and order could help you. This was 
a case of individual survival, of one 
man and one woman, or of a few 
men and a few women, against the 
dark forces of the universe, against 
the night. 

“What do you think, Mr. Gra- 
ham?” the girl asked. 

“I think it’s extortion,” Graham 
answered. “Extortion — and some- 
thing else!” 

“Do you really believe it is only 
extortion?” Whitman Chambers 
asked. He seemed a little relieved by 
that thought. If it was just extor- 
tion, just a method of prying money 
out of a wealthy man — 

“And something else,” Graham re- 
peated. “I know the Swami. He has 
been a lot of things, and all of them 
have been crooked. This is crooked 
too, but the force he is using to ex- 
tort money out of you is real. And 
he is scared of it himself. It obeys 
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him, but it also scares the living day- 
lights out of him. That is the most 
damnable part of the whole case. 
Featherstone is scared. If he wasn’t 
scared, then there might be some 
things we could do, but as long as he 
is scared, we have to walk mighty 
softly. Because the Swami, whatever 
else you can say about him, doesn’t 
scare easily.” 

“What do you think that thing 
is?” Chambers asked. “The thing 
that came into the room.” 

“I haven’t any idea whatsoever,” 
Graham answered. “I am -fairly fam- 
iliar with the literature of the oc- 
cult and there is nothing remotely 
like it in the maddest dope dreams 
of the craziest occultist who ever 
lived. That thing is unique.” 

He looked out of the car window. 
The advertising signs of New York 
glowed in the sky of night. Nor- 
mally there was solid comfort in all 
that glittering electricity but there 
was no comfort in it now. Some- 
thing else was in that sky, some- 
where in that sky. 

Graham had visions of a gigantic 
bee darting and dashing through the 
sky, twisting and turning in the 
night, buzzing as it moved. He vis- 
ualized it leaping out toward the 
moon, maybe out toward the stars. 

“What do you think we ought to 
do?” Mildred Chambers asked. 

“How about taking a quick trip to 
Europe and forgetting to come back 
for a couple of years?” Graham sug- 
gested. “That ought to solve your 
problem for you. Featherstone will 
scarcely follow you to Europe.” 

There was silence. 

“What about you?” Chambers 
asked. 

“I’ll stay here and see what can 
be done,” Graham answered. 

The silence fell again. 

“We run while you stay and fight/' 
the girl said. 



“Well—” 

“No, thanks,” she answered. “We 
don’t run off and let somebody else 
fight our battles for us.” 

“Good girl,” her father said. 

Graham was glad he had , already 
decided he liked this violet-eyed girl. 

“Actually I don’t see where you are 
in much danger now,” he said. “You 
have already paid off. Featherstone 
should let you alone now.” 

Their silence told him that they 
knew as well as he did that he was 
lying. In dealing with an extortionist^ 
the pay-off is no protection. There 
were two good reasons why all three 
of them were in danger. One, they 
knew too much. Two, Featherstone 
was scared. 

/GRAHAM left Mildred Chambers 
and her father at their apart- 
ment. He didn’t even go up with 
them. They would want to talk and 
he had nothing to talk about, as yet. 
He wanted to think. He had the defi- 
nite foreknowledge that his thoughts 
were not going to make him happy 
but he had to think them anyhow. He 
decided to walk back to his own mod- 
est bachelor apartment. It was al- 
most midnight. Feathers tone’s seance 
— Graham used that word in the ab- 
sence of a better word to describe 
what had taken place in Feather- 
stone’s studio — had not taken much 
time. The Swami had not attempted 
to put on a show. He had gone direct- 
ly to the point and if the audience 
didn’t like the shortness of the dem- 
onstration or the abrupt way they 
had been booted out when the per- 
formance was over, they could lump 
it. 

Graham caught himself watching 
the sky as he walked down the al- 
most deserted streets. The night was 
pleasantly cool for August in New 
York. The moon was over Manhat- 
tan. The old town looked quiet, peace- 
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ful, and serene. It was hard to rea- 
lize there were places like Feather- 
stone’s studio in a town that looked 
so comfortable and placid. 

“What in the name of heaven is 
that thing?” Graham thought. “It 
came through the window and the 
glass blurred but did not break. It 
went into that steel box and killed 
the dog — ” 

He was cold, cold, c old! It had 
killed the dog. Of course he hadn’t 
examined the box. He only had 
Featherstone’s word that it was made 
of steel. But Featherstone had in- 
vited him to examine it and he was 
willing to bet that if he had looked 
it over, he would have found it was 
actually made of steel. Of course, 
there might be a trick of some kind. 
An X-ray machine might be hidden 
in the room under the box, its radia- 
tions focused to pass through t&e 
floor and through the box, but he 
knew of no X-ray, nor any other kind 
of ray, that would turn a frightened 
dog into bone. 

There wasn’t any ray like that. Or 
if there was, it was the product of 
some obscure inventor who had never 
let his discovery become known. 

There might be an inventor who 
had done exactly that. And Feather- 
stone might have gotten control of 
his invention. 

“Maybe I better pay a quiet visit 
to Featherstone’s studio and see what 
I can find out,” Graham thought. “I 
might discover something. I also 
might get my tail full of lead. I sure 
as hell don’t know where else to 
start.” 

The absence of a starting point was 
giving him more trouble than any- 
thing else. 

TTE BOUGHT a paper, went into 
a restaurant for a cup of coffee 
and a ham sandwich. Graham was a 
confirmed believer in combining 



reading and eating. When he reached 
the third page of the paper, he 
stopped eating. 

A feature story on page three gave 
him a starting point. The story had 
originated in the town of Elm Point 
which Graham remembered as being 
a small town about two hundred miles 
from Manhattan. It had been written 
by some special correspondent and 
was dated the preceding day. The 
headline read: 

FARMER’S COW TURNS INTO 
BONE 

Elm Point, N. Y. Aug. 21 (Special) 
Sam Wakely, prominent farmer liv- 
ing near here, went out into his barn 
lot yesterday morning and discovered 
that one of his cows had mysteriously 
turned into bone over night. Accord- 
ing to Wakely, he found the animal, 
a fine Jersey, standing stiff and cold 
in the corner of the barn lot when he 
went out to do his morning feeding. 
Although dead, the cow was still on 
her feet, but toppled over when 
Wakely pushed against her side. 

James Watkins, Elm Point veteri- 
narian summoned by Wakely, says 
that he has never encountered a simi- 
lar case in his extensive experience 
as an animal doctor. He professes 
himself completely baffled as to the 
cause of the condition. 

A rabbit and a dog in New York. 
In Elm Point, two hundred miles 
away, a Jersey cow. 

Graham found a telephone. After 
some argument with a sleepy central 
in Elm Point, he finally got Watkins 
out of bed. 

“Most amazing thing I ever saw!” 
the veterinarian said. “Most amazing 
thing I ever saw. You with a New 
York paper, you say? Well, that cow 
was dead and I don’t have the slight- 
est idea what killed her. Fine Jersey, 
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too. 

“Huh? 

“City man, you say? Name of 
Featherstone ? Let me think — ” 

Graham hung on to the wire while 
the sleepy veterinarian shuffled 
through his mind. 

“I believe there is a man by the 
name living around here. Come to 
think of it, I believe his place joins 
Wakely’s farm on the north. You 
looking for him to add something to 
your story, maybe?” 

“Thank you,” Graham said, and 
hung up. 

Featherstone had a place in Elm 
Point. There was a dead cow in Elm 
Point. 

/GRAHAM headed directly for his 
apartment. He intended to dump 
some clothes into a suitcase, pick up 
his car at the garage, and take off for 
Elm Point. The elevator operator 
in his building recognized Graham. 
The operator was colored. He was 
also a little scared. 

“Evenin’, Mr. Graham. Been some- 
thin’ buzzin’ around in this here lob- 
by.” 

“What?” Graham said. 

“Somethin’ like a big bee. I heard 
it and I heard and I heard it, but I 
ain’t never seen it a-tall. What’s the 
matter, Mr. Graham? Ain’t you all 
goin’ up to your apartment after all?” 

“I forgot something,” Graham an- 
swered. “I got to go back and take 
care of it.” 

He went through the lobby and out 
of the building in one hell of a hurry. 

He wondered what he would have 
found waiting for him if he had gone 
on up to his apartment. 

If anything followed him, he did 
not see it. 

/GRAHAM saw Wakely’s cow. It 
was the middle of the afternoon 
when he reached the farmer’s place. 



He had driven all night and had re- 
gistered in a hotel in a town about 
twenty miles from Elm Point. For 
obvious reasons, he did not want to 
be seen around the latter place. 

Wakely was a middle-aged farmer. 
He was a little scared but not too 
scared to have his business eye wide 
open. He charged Graham a dollar 
to see his cow. 

Graham needed only a minute to 
determine that the cow, the dog, and 
the rabbit had died from the same 
cause. 

“She was standin’ right where she 
is now when I came out of the house 
in the morning,” Wakely said. “All 
the other animals was herded togeth- 
er up in the corner of the lot. I 
thought maybe a wolf had scared 
them during the night. There’s still a 
few wolves around here. It’s mostly 
cut-over timber land from here to 
Canada and now and then a few 
wolves come down from up north. 
But it wasn’t no wolf that killed her.” 

“I can see that,” Graham answered. 

“I called Doc Watkins and he come 
out and looked her over. He charged 
me two dollars, which was plumb 
wasted, for there wasn’t anything he 
could do.” 

“You have any idea what killed 
your cow?” Graham asked. 

“I haven’t an idea in the world,” 
the farmer answered. 

“Well, thanks,” Graham said. “In- 
cidentally, doesn’t a man by the name 
of Featherstone own the adjoining 
farm?” 

“Yeh. City feller. From the next 
bend in the road you can see his 
house.” 

Graham caught a glimpse of Feath- 
erstone’s house as he drove past. He 
didn’t stop. He saw a gang of work- 
men busy cleaning up the debris left 
over after the construction of a large 
barn-like structure next to the ga- 
rage. A new power line had been 
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strung from some distant source of 
electric current to this building. Hea- 
vy transformers on the last pole of 
the high line fed current into Feath- 
erstone’s new construction. 

Graham frowned. Featherstone was 
building something. It was out of 
character for the Swami to make ex- 
tensive additions to his property, es- 
pecially expensive additions. The 
price of high lines and big trans- 
formers was more than hay. What 
was Featherstone building? , 

It was a passing question. Graham 
had other and more important ques- 
tions to think about. One question 
was why Wakely’s Jersey cow had 
been killed. Extortion could not be 
involved. The farmer didn’t have 
enough money to interest Feather- 
stone. Probably even the threat of 
death would not jar him loose from 
his hard-earned dollars. Farmers were 
likely to be independent as the devil. 
No, the Swami was not trying to ex- 
tort money from Wakely. Then why 
had the cow been killed? 

One possibilty was that the farmer 
knew too much and was being warned 
to keep his mouth shut. 

“That doesn’t make sense either,” 
Graham grumbled. 

BVIOUSLY Wakely hadn’t kept 
his mouth shut. He had called 
a veterinarian, had talked to the 
newspapers. If the death of his Jer- 
sey had been intended as a warning, 
Wakely would have known enough 
not to talk about what had happened. 

No matter how he looked at it, the 
death of the cow had all the appear- 
ance of an accident. 

“I wonder if Featherstone knows 
that cow is dead!” he thought. 

The thought scared him. He was 
scaring easily these days and this 
thought scared him again. Didn’t 
Featherstone have full control of the 
thing that had come through the win- 



dow and killed the dog in the steel 
box? Had it slipped away from him 
and gone on a killing spree of its 
own, its victim being Wakely’s cow? 

Graham clearly remembered the 
fear that Featherstone had shown 
during his seance, the suggestion oi 
strain visible on his lean face as he 
called his devil not from the vasty 
deep but from the infinitely more 
vast sky. Was that fear rising from 
the knowledge that he could not guar- 
antee control of the monstrosity he 
could evoke? 

“I wish I lived on an island in the 
South Seas!” Graham thought. “I 
wish I was a beachcomber and had 
nothing bigger to worry about than 
when the next coconut would fall 
from a tree.” 

He drove back to the town where 
he was staying but he didn’t go near 
the hotel where he was registered. 
Maybe he was shying from shadows 
but he intensely disliked visiting the 
same place twice. Something might 
be waiting for him if he went back 
the second time. 

For a hard-boiled detective, who 
had spent most of his life exposing 
fakes, who believed nothing that he 
read and little that he saw, Graham 
was developing a set of nerves. 

He went to a clothing store and 
bought a pair of overalls, a pair of 
tennis shoes, and a dark cap. He went 
to a hardware store and bought a light 
crowbar and half a dozen plain corks, 
which he placed in his car. He bought 
a paper to read while he was eating 
dinner. 

It was on the first page. 

NOTED FINANCIER DEAD 
Whitman Chambers III Victim 
oi Mysterious Attack 
DAUGHTER MISSING 

Graham didn’t eat any dinner. B) 
midnight that night, wearing th®> 
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rough clothes and the tennis shoes 
he had bought, his face and hands 
darkened with black cork, he was in 
the little valley below Featherstone’s 
four level house. 

A NIGHT wind came slowly up 
■** the little valley. It rustled the 
leaves of the trees with an infinity 
of scratchy sounds. It was a cool 
wind, too cool for August, and it 
seemed to be moving in from outer 
space and trying to hug the earth for 
warmth. Overhead the stars glim- 
mered in the night, pale dots of light 
in comparison to the brightly shining 
moon. 

Graham did not know whether or 
not he liked that moon. The moon- 
light helped him to see where he was 
going. On the other hand, it might 
make it easier for him to be seen. 
His dark clothes would reflect no 
light and the cork on his face and 
hands ought to make his skin invisi- 
ble but he had the unhappy feeling 
that there might be something here in 
this place that could see in darkness. 

A light was visible on the third 
level of Featherstone’s hideout. The 
new building that had been constuct- 
ed beside the garage was dark. There 
were no windows in this building and 
only one door. The door was sheathed 
in sheet steel, Graham discovered, as 
he came cautiously around the build- 
ing. He didn’t try to open the door. 
He listened. Hair raised along the 
back of his neck. 

The building sounded like a bee- 
hive. 

Through the steel door, he could 
hear a muted humming, a buzzing, 
like the buzzing of a swarm of bees. 
Notes rising suddenly sharp and 
shrill were like the quick darting of 
individual bees testing their wings 
in flight. In the background was the 
steady hum of the swarm. 

The sound of big bees ! 



Hackles of tiny hair raised all over 
Graham’s body as he listened to that 
sound. The oldest fear of the race, 
the fear of unnatural death, pounded 
with his bloodstream through his 
body. Natural death was bad enough 
but through familiarity the mind had 
learned to accept natural death as an 
inevitable fact but unnatural death 
the mind of no man had yet learned 
how to accept. 

Bees that were not bees, big bees, 
bees that moved too fast for the eyes 
to follow, bees that came through a 
closed window, blurring the glass, 
bees that went through a steel box, 
blurring the sides but leaving no 
mark of their passing. 

Had Whitman Chambers neard the 
sound of a bee before he died? Or 
had the bee come too quickly for 
him to hear it? 

Would George Graham hear the 
sound of a bee before he died? Would 
the rapid darting of an angry bee 
roar in his ears just before his body 
froze? 

The door of the building scraped 
as it started to open. 

Graham slid back into the shadows. 

Featherstone came out of the door. 
Louie, his assistant, followed him. 
Louie closed but did not lock the 
door. 

“One more load and we’ll have ev- 
erything moved in here,” Feather- 
stone said. “Between you and me, 
Louie, I’ll be damned glad when we 
get this job done.” 

“You and me both,” Louie fervent- 
ly answered. He looked furtively 
around and his voice dropped to a 
whisper. “Do you think we can get 
away from here tomorrow?” 

“Don’t ever say that !” Featherstone 
hissed. “Don’t even think it !” 

Featherstone glanced quickly over 
his shoulder at the closed door. In 
the moonlight his face looked hag- 
gard and old. 
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Except for the heavy hum of the 
power transformer on the pole at the 
end of the building, there was no 
sound. Featherstone cocked his head 
and listened. The night wind went 
softly past, rustling the leaves of the 
trees. 

“Come on,” Featherstone said, his 
voice unnecessarily loud as if he 
spoke for the benefit of unseen lis- 
teners. “We still have work to do to- 
night.” 

/GRAHAM stared in dumfounded 
amazement after them as they 
stalked up the hill toward the lighted 
room. His amazement abruptly grew 
to startled incredulity when he saw 
the girl step out of the shadow of a 
tree and say: 

“Hands up!” 

He knew that girl, would know her 
anywhere he heard her speak. Mil- 
dred Chambers! Missing in New 
York, present here, present with a 
gun in her hand! Present, and talk- 
ing like a highwayman, briskly say- 
ing, “Hands up!” over the threat of 
a gun. He admired her courage. It 
was a splendid thing, much better 
than her judgment. 

Both men quickly lifted their arms. 
Then Featherstone recognized the 
girl behind the gun. 

“Miss Chambers !” he said. 

“That’s right,” the girl answered. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asked. 

“I came after you,” she answered. 

“After me?” There was astonish- 
ment in his voice. “May I a3k why?” 

“As if you didn’t know!” Hot bit- 
terness surged in Mildred Chambers’ 
voice. She came closer to him, the 
gun held very steady. “You — you 
murderer !” 

“What?” Featherstone gasped. 

"Walk up that path,” the girl or- 
dered. “Keep your hands in the air, 
both of you.” 



She startled to slip past them on 
the sloping hillside. Her purpose wa3 
to get behind them and force them to 
walk up the path ahead of her. 

Her foot slipped on the steep slope. 
As she tried to catch herself, the gun 
momentarily pointed down. Feather- 
stone reached out a long arm and 
snatched it from her grasp. Louie 
grabbed her. She squealed, tried to 
scream. Louie’s hand clamped over 
her mouth. 

Skirts flying in the air as she 
tried to kick herself free, the two 
men carried her through the lighted 
door. 

Graham had already made up his 
mind. She had asked for trouble 
when she came here. A little rough 
handling would hurt nothing but her 
dignity. Before he went up and res- 
cued her, he wanted a peek behind 
that steel-sheathed door. 

He opened the door the tiniest 
crack. The sound of darting bees was 
loud in his ears. 

A spray of light was flooding up 
from a dark receptacle in the far 
corner of the building. The light 
was an intense violet color, so violet 
that it hurt the eyes. The bees were 
playing in the spray of light. 

There were four or five of them. 
Moving faster than the eye could fol- 
low, Graham could not count them. He 
could see glimmerings of flashing 
light darting into and through the 
spray of up-flung violet illumination. 

Feeding, playing, bathing? He 
could not tell. The things were do- 
ing something, he did not know what. 
Featherstone’s devils. Like the devil 
that had come through the window 
of the Swami’s New York studio, that 
had come out of the night. Graham 
seemed to hear again the howling of 
a frightened little dog. Five devils. 
Playing in violet light. Graham’s eyes 
began to hurt as he stared at them, 
tried to follow their darting motion. 
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TJLASHING in and out of the violet 
glow, they were as beautiful as 
humming birds playing in a sunbeam. 
He would have been entranced by the 
sight, if — if a frightened dog had not 
kept howling somewhere in the back 
of his mind. 

The building in which they were 
playing was a single room. Wooden 
posts supported the roof. Work- 
benches were built along two sides. 
The whole structure had the appear- 
ance of hasty improvisation. It was 
crammed almost to the roof with 
electrical equipment. 

Part of the equipment appeared to 
have been put into place and the 
building erected around it. Looking 
at the building and especially at the 
electrical equipment in it, Graham 
could easily guess where a good part 
of Whitman Chambers’ hundred thou- 
sand dollars had gone. 

Graham looked only an instant, then 
softly closed the door. He had the 
feeling that he had risked his life a 
dozen times over in opening the door 
for only a second. 

He slipped silently up the path to 
the lighted window. Mildred Cham- 
bers was sitting in a chair. Feather- 
stone was standing in front of her. 

“You called me a murderer,” Feath- 
erstone was saying. “What did you 
mean by that?” 

“You killed my father,” the girl 
answered. Graham wondered if she 
had gone hopelessly crazy. People 
who had good sense didn’t call mur- 
der by its right name when they were 
in the presence of the murderer and 
in his power. 

Featherstone looked blank. “Are 
you mad? I killed your father! That 
is ridiculous nonsense. I haven’t seen 
your father since he left my last 
seance and he was in good health 
when he left my studio.” 

“You killed him just the same,” the 
girl insisted. “The same way you 



killed the dog.” 

“What?” Featherstone’s blank look 
deepened. 

“You did it. I found him myself. 
Oh, I know you probably can’t be le- 
gally convicted of the crime, but 
you’re guilty just the same.” 

Featherstone stared at her. “Now, 
now, child,” he said soothingly. “I 
know you are all mixed up and con- 
fused and frightened. You are imagin- 
ing things, aren’t you? Come now, 
tell the truth. You made up this fan- 
tastic story, didn’t you? You can tell 
the truth. No one is going to hurt 
you.” 

Mildred Chambers stared at him in 
utter bewilderment. “You — you talk 
as if you don’t know what happened !” 

“I’m sure nothing happened, child. 
I’m sure this is only your imagina- 
tion.” 

“Don’t — don’t you ever read the 
papers?” she asked. 

Surprise showed on his lean face. 
He looked quickly at his assistant. 
“Louie—” 

“They’re over there on the table,” 
Louie answered. “I brought them 
from the mail box this afternoon but 
you were 'too busy to look at them.” 

Featherstone snatched the still un- 
rolled newspaper from the table. His 
fingers shook as he tore it open. He 
glanced at the front page. 

As he read the news story, Feather- 
stone began to look more and more 
like an old man. The fire of life, the 
zest for living, went out of him like 
air cut out of a punctured toy bal- 
loon. 

Graham saw how preoccupied 
Featherstone was with the story in 
the paper. He opened the door and 
stepped quietly into the room. 

“Is it that bad, Swami?” he asked. 

7S/TILDRED Chambers took one 
look at him and screamed. To 
her, he looked like a ghoul coming 
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unobtrusively out of the darkness. 

He had forgotten the burnt cork 
aaubed on his face and hands. 

“Take it easy, baby,” he said. 

She recognized his voice and flew 
to him. His eyes on Featherstone and 
Louie, he drew his gun. 

“Don’t either of you get any ideas,” 
he said. 

Louie, his eyes on the gun, halted 
the sudden flash of his hand toward 
his coat pocket. 

Featherstone glanced up from the 
paper, blinked at Graham, then con- 
tinued reading. 

Graham stared at him. “His most 
dangerous enemy comes into the room 
with a gun in his hand and he doesn’t 
even notice I” he whispered 

“What?” Mildred Chambers said. 

“I come in here and pull a gun and 
Featherstone doesn’t even pay any 
attention to me!” he said. 

“Do you feel slighted?” 

“Do you know any prayers?’’ 

She stared at him like she was try- 
ing to see through the cork and make 
certain it was actually Graham under- 
neath. 

“You better be saying them, if you 
know any to say.” Graham answered. 
He watched Featherstone, never for 
an instant taking his eyes off the man. 
Out of the corner of his eyes, he 
watched Louie. 

Still unaware of Graham, Feather- 
stone finished reading about Whit- 
man Chambers and the way Whitman 
Chamber had died. Casually, without 
seeming to notice what he was doing, 
he laid the paper on the table. His 
mind was full of another thought. 
He looked again at Graham and did 
not see him. He started toward the 
door, turned and took three steps in 
the opposite direction, turned again. 

He was pacing the floor. 

Suddenly he spoke. 

“Graham, how did you know I was 
here?” 



“Um. That’s not a hard question. 
There was a story in the papers about 
a cow that had turned to bone — ” 

“What?” 

“She turned to bone just like the 
little Boston bull in your steel box. 
I thought you might be somewhere 
near the place where that hap- 
pened — ” 

Featherstone had stopped listening. 
He was pacing the floor again. 

“Graham, are you telling the 
truth?” 

“I saw that same story,” Mildred 
Chambers whispered. “That was how 
I traced him too.” 

Graham said nothing. 

Featherstone abruptly sat down. 
He looked at Mildred Chambers. 

“You may believe me or not, as you 
choose, but until you told me, I knew 
nothing of the death of your father.” 

Graham took a deep breath. He 
slipped the pistol back into his pock- 
et. “That’s what I was afraid of,” he 
said. 

“You may well be afraid,” Feather- 
stone answered. 

“You can’t control your devils,” 
Graham said. 

“I can’t control them,” Feather- 
stone admitted. 

AM an extortionist,” Feather- 
stone said. “I am a faker, I am 
a charlatan, I am a crook. But I am 
not a murderer, no !” 

“I believe you gave Whitman 
Chambers the impression that unless 
he paid off, his daughter — ” 

“Gave him the impression, yes,’’ 
Featherstone interrupted. “I have ad- 
mitted extortion. But if Chambers had 
laughed at me, I would have sought 
out some other wealthy person to 
scare money out. of. That was the 
purpose of my weekly seances. I had 
no intention of carrying my threats.” 

He shook his head. “Terror, not 
murder, is my business. No one eva«: 
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succeeds in washing the stain of 
blood off his hands. I did not kill 
Whitman Chambers.” 

“You admit that the — for lack of 
a better word I must say the devil 
over which you have— or had — at 
least partial control could have been 
used to kill him,” Graham said. 

“Lord, yes !” Featherstone shivered. 
“I admit that I could — and possibly 
still can — use it to kill anyone any- 
where. But, except for animals, I did 
not use it for that purpose.” 

“You did not send one of them to 
kill Wakely’s cow?” Graham ques- 
tioned. 

“I did not,” Featherstone answered 
promptly. He turned his black eyes 
on Graham. “How did you know there 
was more than one of them?” 

“I looked inside the building at the 
foot of the hill,” Graham answered. 
“You did!” 

“Yes.” 

“And you’re still alive!” The words 
were spoken in a wondering whisper. 

Featherstone looked at Graham, 
then looked away. His forehead 
creased in thought. 

“I don’t understand that” he said. 
“You mean you don’t understand 
why I’m still alive?” Graham ques- 
tioned. 

“That’s right. Surely 'the draal was 
aware of you, even before you 
opened the door — ” 

He came over to Graham, looked 
wonderingly at him, reached out a 
hand and touched the private investi- 
gator. When he spoke, he seemed to 
be talking to himself. 

“Was the draal asleep? No, that’s 
not possible. I don’t think it ever 
sleeps. Then why didn’t it know you 
were outside the building and why 
didn’t it kill you?” 

“Eh?” Graham said. The thousand 
feet of naked fear walked over his 
skin. 

“You should never have been able 



to approach within a hundred yard3 
of that building. You should never 
under any circumstances have been 
able to open that door.” 

Featherstone spoke like a man in 
a trance. 

“You opened that door and you’re 
alive,” he continued. “I wonder — I 
wonder if the draal knew you were 
there, but did not want to kill you un- 
til you were somewhere else? I won- 
der why you’re still alive? Tell me, 
did something follow you away from 
the building, did something follow 
you up here?” 

“Something like what?” 

“Something that sang like a big bee 
when it moved.” 

Graham shuddered. “Not that I was 
aware of,” he answered. 

“Then I don’t begin to understand 
it,” Featherstone said. 

“Why don’t you let someone help 
you understand?” Graham suggested. 

Featherstone’s black eyes centered 
on him. Graham wondered when this 
enigmatical crook, this self-confessed 
extortionist and faker, was going to 
talk. Featherstone had admitted ex- 
tortion but extortion was only a small 
part of a much bigger story. When 
v/as Featherstone going to reveal the 
whole story? 

When v/as he going to tell what 
those five glinting creatures playing 
in the spray of violet light were? 

r T _, HE STORY belonged to Feathet- 
stone. He could reveal it or keep 
it to himself, as he chose. Neither 
force nor threats would move him. 

Graham was desperately eager to 
know the whole story. The fact that 
his life might depend on his knowl- 
edge v/as not the only reason he want- 
ed to know. All his life he had been 
trying to lift the veil from the face 
of truth, to glimpse if only for a mo- 
ment something to the dark reality 
of the universe. Featherstone had 
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discovered something. Graham want- 
ed to know what it was. 

“What for instance, is the draal?” 
he questioned. 

He kept the tone of his voice calm, 
he kept his words matter of fact. He 
was trying to nudge Featherstone 
into talking. » 

Featherstone was in mental turmoil 
and Graham knew it. Every action of 
the man indicated an intense mental 
conflict going on within his mind. 
He looked like a man in a trance. He 
had shuddered away from the sugges- 
tion of murder, yet he must know 
that he was at least partly responsi- 
ble for the death of Whitman Cham- 
bers. This was one cause of the con- 
flict in his mind. He had admitted 
extortion, he had admitted he was a 
crook, a faker. A man who will make 
such admissions is trying to make up 
his mind to admit even more. Gra- 
ham was trying to help him make up 
his mind. 

There was silence. Louie had sat 
down and was nervously smoking a 
cigarette. Mildred Chambers watched, 
her face tense with unexpressed fear. 
Far off in the night a car honked. 
Off there somewhere in the darkness 
somebody was driving a car along a 
road, somebody who had never heard 
of a draal, who had never seen five 
weird incredible devils playing in a 
spray of violet light. 

“I’m trying to help you,” Graham 
gently said. “I think you have dis- 
covered something that turned out to 
be bigger than you thought. I’m try- 
ing to help you get out of the hole 
you’re in.” 

There had been hostility in Feath- 
erstone’s eyes. A little of the hostility 
went away when Graham spoke. But 
the grim central core of his thinking 
did not change. 

“I believe you,’’ Featherstone said. 
“Odd as it, I believe you would ac- 
tually help me if you could.” 



“I can try,” Graham said. “I think 
I told you once before that you had 
nothing to fear from me, if you had 
made me an honest discovery and 
were using it for honest purposes.” 

“I wasn’t using it for honest pur- 
poses.” 

“When you are willing to admit 
that, I am willing to help you. What 
is a draal ? I would like to know.” 

“The draal?” Featherstone paused. 
Graham had the impression that the 
man was listening before he answered. 
His face was tense, his eyes alert. 

The night wind went over the roof 
of the house, softly sighing. Feather- 
stone looked up, listened to the wind, 
made certain it was only the wind, 
before he answered. 

When he spoke his voice was the 
lowest possible whisper. 

“The draal is a brain!” 

He looked quickly around the room 
as if he was afraid someone was lis- 
tening. 

“A brain?” Graham spoke. 

“Yes. Speak in a whisper, will you? 
It probably doesn’t make any differ- 
ence but I feel a little safer when we 
speak softly.” 

'THE WIND, blowing through an 
open window, tugged *at a cur- 
tain. Featherstone’s ggize concentra- 
ted with terrible intensity on that 
moving piece of cloth. 

“It’s only the wind,” he muttered 
at last. 

“You were telling me about the 
draal?” Graham whispered. 

“Yes. So I was. So I was. The draal 
is a brain — ” He paused, groped for 
words. “When I say the draal is a 
brain, I don’t mean that it is like a 
human brain. It isn’t. The only paral- 
lel between the draal and the human 
brain is that both of them are organs 
capable of rational thought. The par- 
allel ends there. There is no compari- 
son between the quality of the think- 
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ing of the two organs. So far as I 
have been able to determine, the 
thinking power of the draal begins at 
about the highest level of which the 
human mind is capable.” 

Again he looked around the room, 
seeking some invisible listener whose 
presence he suspected but could not 
detect. 

“Where did this brain come from?” 
Graham questioned. 

“It was found in a ditch,” Feather- 
stone answered. 

“A — !” Graham abruptly shut up. 
He looked closely at Featherstone, 
seeking the tell-tale marks that would 
reveal a wandering mind. A brain 
found in a ditch! It seemed incredi- 
ble. 

“I-t was in a plastic ball that was 
incased in lead,” Featherstone con- 
tinued. "How long it had been in that 
ditch, I do not know, but it must have 
been there for thousands of years. It 
was covered with compacted glacial 
detritus that must have been deposit- 
ed during the last ice age.” 

He began pacing the floor again as 
he sought the answer to some per- 
plexing problem. 

“I have thought and thought about 
the origin of the draal,” he continued, 
still speaking in a whisper and still 
keeping a wary eye on the blowing of 
the curtain at the window. “And I 
have not reached a conclusion. If it 
originated on earth, then there must 
have been other pre-human races of 
tremendous intelligence on this plan- 
et. I think a far more likely solu- 
tion for its origin is that it came from 
somewhere in space, and reaching 
earth just as the last ice age was end- 
ing, v/as somehow caught and buried 
in a flood of water flowing from a 
glacier.” 

Graham was silent. Was Feather- 
stone telling the truth or was he put- 
ting on a superb act, building fantasy 



on fantasy, erecting a towering dream 
structure of other worlds and other 
universes? Graham was not certain, 
but more and more he was beginning 
to suspect that the faker was tell- 
ing the truth. Certainly Feather- 
stone’s words were opening long ave- 
nues into space and time, were re- 
vealing tantalizing glimpses of the 
secrets that went into the making of 
the worlds. 

“Another problem I have not been 
able to solve,” Featherstone spoke 
again, “is whether the draal is itself 
an independent brain or whether it 
is only the relay station of some 
other greater brain that is located 
somewher * else.” 

“Ah,” Graham said. 

pEATHERSTONE’S piercing eyes 
were on him. “You think you have 
a brain,” he said. “And you think 
your thoughts originate in your 
brain. Did it ever occur to you that 
your thoughts might not be your own, 
that your brain might be only a relay 
station receiving impulses from some 
infinitely greater, mightier, stronger, 
brain located perhaps even outside 
space and time as we have come to 
know them?” 

Graham stared at this enigmatical 
man. “And I thought you v/ere just 
a crook!” he whispered. 

“I am a crook,” Featherstone an- 
swered. “But not just a crook.” 

“I’ll say you’re not! Did you know 
that when you talked about the hu- 
man mind being only a relay station 
operated by some greater mind you 
were coming very close to some of 
the most advanced scientific think- 
ing of this century?” 

“Of course I know it,” Feather- 
stone answered. 

“I think,” Graham said slowly. “I 
think perhaps I am beginning to 
trust you.” 

“You have to trust me,” Feather- 
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stone answered. “And so does this 
girl. And so does Louie. And so does 
the whole damned human race to- 
night.” 

“What?” 

“Haven’t you yet realized what 
those things down in that building 
mean?” Featherstone asked. 

“I’m beginning to realize it,” Gra- 
ham answered grimly. “I didn’t re- 
alize it at first, because I thought 
you could control them.” 

“I’m not at all certain of my con- 
trol. At first, when there was only 
one of them, I was sure of my con- 
trol. That was what led me astray. 
I was tricked and didn’t know it/’ 

"I guessed something like that. 
And I didn’t know whether to shoot 
you or help you.” 

“The time when shooting me would 
do any good is passed,” Featherstone 
said. “If you had shot me two months 
ago, it might have done some good. 
I say might. Probably, if I had been 
taken out of the picture, the draal 
would merely have fastened on some- 
one else and the result would have 
been the same whether I was living 
or dead. No, Graham, this is no time 
to shoot me. I’m the one man on earth 
who has to stay alive until — ” 

He paused. " — Until it is deter- 
mined whether or not the human race 
is to remain the dominant species on 
this planet.” 

Mildred Chambers had been follow- 
ing this conversation in silence. 
Changing emotions showed on her 
face as she listened now to Graham 
and now to Featherstone. Doubt, dis- 
belief, uncertainty, had all from time 
to time showed on her face. Disbelief 
showed there now. 

“That sounds silly,” she spoke. 
“Those devils may be dangerous, they 
may be deadly, but there are only a 
few of them, only as many as I have 
fingers on one hand. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of men. How can 



four or five creatures, even with tre- 
mendous powers, overcome the mil- 
lions of humans?” 

Featherstone looked at her. “I won- 
der what dinosaurs thought when a 
little animal something like a shrew 
squeaked at them around the edges 
of their marshes, hopping frantically 
away from their thundering feet? If 
the dinosaurs had been capable of 
thinking, I wonder if they would 
have thought silly the idea that the 
far-removed descendents of this little 
shrew might sometime supplant 
them? There were millions of them. 
Any one of them could have crushed 
the squeaky little shrew without 
knowing it. Yet the dinosaurs are 
gone and the descendents of the 
shrews rule this planet today.” 

He shrugged. “Evolution and sur- 
vival are the only different words for 
battle. You are either stronger, smart- 
er, swifter, than something else, or 
you die. That is one of the funda- 
mental laws of the universe. And you 
cannot evade the fight. The human 
race has fought the battle of evolu- 
tion since this planet cooled enough 
for life to appear on it. The race has 
always won. If it hadn’t won, it 
wouldn’t be here. Tonight, and to- 
morrow night, and all the other 
nights that are to be until the issue is 
decided, the human race must fight 
again. Either we survive or the draal 
survives. In this battle there is no 
compromise.” 

T TE PAUSED. “Only tonight, when 
I learned what had happened to 
your father and what had happened 
to a farmer’s cow, did I finally realize 
that what I had thought was merely 
a method of becoming wealthy was in 
reality the bugle call ^o battle. And I 
also realized — to my eternal pain — 
that the bugle call had found me 
playing the part of traitor to my own 
kind.” 
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For the first time he forgot to 
whisper. The words rang clear and 
compelling in the silent room. 

“I hope,” Featherstone continued. 
“I fervently hope that the historians 
of the future — if there are any — will 
write that only through ignorance of 
the true nature of the enemy did I 
play the part of a traitor. I know, 
however, that ignorance is no excuse. 
In the battle of evolution, in the 
battle to determine which species sur- 
vives and which dies, only results 
count. You either survive or die and 
ignorance is not an excuse for dying 
but a reason for it. I know this. I 
hope, however, that the historians 
will write that the ignorant traitor 
was at least sorry.” 

Graham felt the struggle going on 
in the man’s soul. Featherstone had 
been false to the oldest loyalty of the 
race, the loyalty to ones own kind. He 
was paying part of the price in bitter- 
ness. Graham wondered how he 
would pay the whole price. For al- 
ways the whole price is exacted for 
disloyalty. And the price is never 
merely a single pound of flesh. 

“The draal tricked me,” Feather- 
stone continued. “I thought I could 
use it. All the time it was using me. 
It taught me how to create the dreth, 
how to blend and mold and feed the 
forces that go into that hideous little 
monstrosity — ” 

“Dreth?” Graham questioned. 

“I forgot you didn’t know. The 
thing that killed the dog, that was a 
dreth. The things you saw down in 
the building below us, those were 
dreths. If you ask me what they are 
I can only tell you that they are fields 
of electro-magnetic force. As to the 
powers they possess, I can only say 
I don’t know, but I suspect their 
ability to kill by turning flesh into 
bone is merely a demonstration of a 
minor ability. They go through glass 
as if it didn’t exist, they can go 



through steel, through copper, 
through any metal thaat is not several 
inches thick. Thickness stops them. 
They can’t go through a brick or a 
stone wall. Too thick. But they can 
go through the wall of a frame house 
or a wooden box without even slow- 
ing down. They move at a speed of 
hundreds — p o s s i b 1 y thousands — of 
miles per hour. They may be alive. I 
don’t know about that. They are un- 
der the control of the draal, which 
sends them out and calls them back 
at will. Although they do not possess 
sight as we know sight, they are most 
certainly aware of everything around 
them. They are the things I was using 
in New York to scare money out of 
millionaires.” 

“You said the draal controls them,” 
Graham pointed out. “Yet in your 
studio in New York, you seemed to 
control one of them.” 

"Wrong. My control was not di- 
rect. It was through the draal. In 
other words, I told the draal what I 
wanted done — choosing always some- 
thing that the dreth could do — and 
the draal sent the dreth to do the job. 
At no time did I have direct control 
over the dreth,” 

“How did you tell the draal what 
you wanted done?” 

“T e 1 e p a t h y,” Featherstone an- 
swered. 

“Telepathy?” Graham echoed. 

“Certainly. Direct contact between 
minds. Oh, don’t misunderstand me. I 
have no telepathic powers. It wasn’t 
my mind, nor the power of my mind, 
that made the trick work. The draal 
has the telepathic powers, not me. It 
reached my mind, learned what I 
wanted, sent the dreth to do the job. 
The draal, in other words, can reach 
and read my mind. For the love of 
heaven, Graham, why do you think 
I’ve been talking in a whisper, why 
do you think I’ve been jumping every 
time the wind blows that curtain, why 
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do you think I’m so blasted scared? 
Because the draal can read my mind ! 

“All the time I’ve been talking to 
you, Graham, I’ve been afraid the 
draal was reading my mind. I’m 
scared to death that it knows what 
I have been saying and what I have 
been thinking. If it has been reading 
my mind — if it knows that I realize 
how dangerous it is and what a hor- 
rible menace it is not only to us but 
to the whole human race — then at any 
second a dreth may whistle through 
the walls of this room and kill all of 
us!” 

The wind \ugged at the curtain 
as Featherstone stopped speaking. 
Every sense tense with expectancy, 
he stared at the moving cloth. There 
was silence in the room, the sort of 
silence that comes from dreadful ex- 
pectancy. 

^TJTTHEN I first found the 
” draal, my own greed ob- 
scured my v i s i o n,” Featherstone 
said. “I was so intrigued with 
how I could turn the discovery 
to my own advantage — how I could 
use the draal to make myself rich — 
that I did not realize it was using me. 
When it told me how to make a dreth, 
I was delighted. I could use the dreth 
to clean up. Only when the second 
dreth appeared out of the same cru- 
cible of force in which the first one 
was created, did I begin to become 
suspicious. One dreth was all right. 
I could use one of them. Two of 
them, however, I did not need. Then 
there were three, then four, then five 
of them. My suspicions grew strong- 
er. When I learned of the death of 
Mr. Chambers, my suspicions became 
certainties. The draal was using me.” 
His whispering voice faded into sil- 
ence and Graham got a glimpse of the 
grim drama that had been played here 
in this hillside house. Featherstone 
had tried to use the draal. And had 



been used instead! 

“The draal itself is almost helpless,” 
Featherstone continued. “It can bare- 
ly move. Possibly, at one time, it pos- 
sessed full, free-ranging, unlimited 
motive powers, but in the centuries 
during which it was buried in the 
ground, it lost almost all of its ability 
to move. Having no hands, it can- 
not use tools. A man without legs or 
arms would be in much the same posi- 
tion as the draal. Such a man could 
not move, nor could he use tools to 
make himself a pair of artificial legs, 
or a gun to defend himself. He might 
have the most brilliant and powerful 
mind of any individual in the human 
race but the only way he could use 
his mind would be to tell someone 
else what to do and how to do it.” 

He paused. Off in the night a whip- 
poor-will was calling. 

“The draal used me as its legs and 
arms,” he continued. “It used me as 
its tool. I brought to it the equip- 
ment it needed. And it flattered me, 
oh so subtly it flattered me! It told 
me what a smart person I was, how 
intelligent I was, and how the dreth 
would aid me. I never did realize that 
its real purpose was to get a dreth 
created, that once a dreth was created 
the draal was probably the most 
powerful entity on this planet!” 

He looked at Graham. “Now you 
understand why I said I have played 
the part of a traitor to my own kind. 
I have brought into existence a mon- 
ster the like of which the human race 
has never seen. Because of me the 
bugle call of battle is blowing tonight 
all over the world. Graham — ’’Clench- 
ed fist smacked into open palm in a 
sound as loud in that stillness as a 
pistol shot — “Graham, we either des- 
troy the draal, or destroy the dreth 
and thus take away all powers from 
it, or there is in motion a force that 
will either conquer or destroy the 
human race. It’s either or else, Gra- 
ham. Either or else.” 
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“What do you propose to do?” 
Graham said slowly. “How are you 
going to destroy the draal, how are 
you going to render it powerless?” 

“That’s what I don’t know,” 
Featherstone answered. “Oh, I know 
how to destroy it, or think I know 
how. Actually the plastic ball in 
which it is encased seems fragile. A 
single quick blow from a hammer 
ought to smash it. The question is, 
how to hit that single blow and stay 
alive! If you try to strike it, it will 
read your mind, and you will be dead 
before you can pick up a hammer.” 

TJE BEGAN to pace the floor again. 

As he walked, he talked to him- 
self. 

“It’s got to be done right away. To- 
night. There are five of the dreth 
now. Tomorrow there may be ten. 
Every new dreth is a new weapon. 
So it’s got to be done now. And I’m 
the man who has got to do it.” 

Featherstone shuddered away from 
that decision. He didn’t want to de- 
cide that he was the man who had to 
destroy the draal. He didn’t want to 
take that chance. He wanted to stay 
alive as much as any man. The loyalty 
to his kind, the loyalty to his own 
people, was driving him. He took a 
deep breath, stopped pacing. 

“I’ll go do it,” he said. 

“And I’ll go with you,” Graham 
said. 

Featherstone stared at him in blank 
astonishment. “You will not!” he 
said. 

“This is my fight too,” Graham 
argued. “You may need help, and 
need it badly.” 

“I’m not thinking about that,” 
Featherstone answered. “You are a 
stranger to the draal. The instant you 
step inside that building it will begin 
probing into your mind. It will aense 
your intentions in a second. No, Gra- 
ham, you’re not going with me.” 



The ghost of a smile showed on the 
lean face. “Though I thank you for 
your good intentions.” 

“What about it reading your 
mind ?” Graham retorted. 

“It knows me. It has accepted me. 
Unless I do something to arouse its 
suspicions, it will pay no attention to 
me. Louie, where are you going?” 

The little scar-faced man had start- 
ed to sneak from the room. 

“I — I was just — just going to step 
aside for a breath of fresh air,” He 
answered. His face was gray with 
sudden fear. 

“You were going to take a run-out 
powder on me,” Featherstone accused. 
“But you’re not going to get away 
with it. You are going to help me 
carry the last load of stuff down to 
that building.” 

“No!” Louie whispered. “Not down 
there. Not when you’re going to 
try — ” 

“You’ve been helping all evening,” 
Featherstone answered. “You’ve been 
in and out of that building a dozen 
times tonight. The draal knows you. 
You will be safe enough. 

“Supposing I fail?” Featherstone 
grunted. “Come on, Louie. I won’t 
fail. “Get hold of the other end of 
this box. No Louie, there is no use in 
trying to argue. You have been with 
me all evening. If you don’t make 
this trip with me, your absence might 
arouse the suspicions of the draal.” 

Each carrying one end of a heavy 
packing box, they went out the door 
and into the darkness. Beads of sud- 
den sweat were visible on the face of 
the little man, but Featherstone, on 
the contrary, showed no sign of fear. 
His face calm and composed, was 
lighted by an inner glow. 

Graham watched them walk through 
the door. He took a deep breath. 
"There goes destiny," he said. 

TL^TILDRED Chambers stayed very 
close to Graham, as close as she 
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could get. “I’m scared to death,” she 
whispered. “I’ve never been so fright- 
ened in all my life.” 

Graham could feel her trembling. 
“So am I,” he answered. “And Baby, 
we’ve got reason to be.” 

“Do — do you believe that story he 
told?” 

“Do I believe it?” Graham gasped. 
“Good lord! Do you think Feather- 
stone was lying ?” 

“No. — It isn’t that. I think he was 
telling the truth, or what he thought 
was the truth. But the — well, the 
brain, the draal — that seems so weird, 
so incredible — ” 

“Haven’t you yet discovered that 
this is a weird world?” Graham in- 
terrupted. “There isn’t a fact in any 
physics text book, a theorem in any 
geometry, a statement in any history 
that isn’t downright weird when you 
stop and think about it. Yes, the draal 
is weird. So is the brain of a man, so 
is the brain of a dog, so is the brain of 
an earth worm.” 

Graham talked jerkily. His words 
came from the top part of his mind. 
The rest of his mind was concen- 
trated on what -was happening down 
there in that building at the foot of 
the hill. Would Featherstone suc- 
ceed? 

Mildred Chambers sensed and 
voiced his thoughts. 

“Do— you think he will be able — to 
smash it? she whispered. 

“He’s got to smash it!” Graham an- 
swered fiercely. “And how I hate the 
the thought of that!” 

“What?” the girl gasped in sur- 
prise. “You mean you don’t want him 
to succeed?” 

“It isn’t that,” Graham answered. 
“He’s got to succeed. It’s — do you 
realize that this is the first time in 
human history when a man has had 
a chance to talk to a reasoning crea- 
ture other than his own kind? The 
stories the draal could tell ! Its origin 



its history, where it came from — these 
things would be tremendously inter- 
esting and valuable to us. I hate to 
have to destroy the source of so much 
information. That’s what I mean. The 
draal unquestionably has to be des- 
troyed, if the human race is to contin- 
ue its existence. Yet I hate to destroy 
something that could do so much for 
us. I think Featherstone feels the 
same way I do. Both of us know that 
the draal is like a stolen million dol- 
lar bill. It’s worth a mint to you, but 
if you try to spend it, you’ll get 
thrown in jail for the rest of your 
life.” 

The wind tugged It the curtain. 
Footsteps sounded on the path out- 
side. The door opened. Louie entered. 

“What happened ?” Graham de- 
manded. 

The little man was trembling. He 
wiped sweat from his face, tried to 
think what happened. 

“He sent me back,” Louie said. “We 
took the box inside the building and 
he said I could come back-up here. I 
think he was afraid I might reveal 
too much.” 

“Has he smashed it?” 

“Not when I left, he hadn’t.” Louie 
remembered the other things that had 
happened. 

There’s only one dreth down 
there,” he said. 

“Eh?” 

“And there’s a dead man just out- 
side the building!” 

“A dead man?” 

“Yes. A state trooper.” 

“A state trooper? Where did he 
come from?” 

“I don’t know,” Louie answered. 
“There’s one other thing — ” He 
frowned, tried to think. 

“Oh, yes. I remember now. There 
are lights in the sky.” 

“What?” 

If you step outside, you can see 
them.” 
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r F , HE LIGHTS weren’t in the sky. 
- a ' They were down on the horizon 
and were reflected against the sky. 
There were two small glows to the 
east and toward the north there was 
a bigger one. At the nearer glow, tiny 
tips of flame could be seen reaching 
up into the night. 

“Fires,” Graham said. “I’m guess- 
ing but I think those two smaller 
glows are houses on fire. The bigger 

_ ft 

one — 

He paused as a sudden thought 
popped into his mind. "Louie, where 
is Elm Point? What direction is it 
from here?” 

The little man’s finger pointed in 
the direction of the biggest glow of 
light. “It’s right about there,” he 
said. 

“That’s what I was afraid of,” Gra- 
ham answered. 

“What do you think it is?” Mildred 
Chambers asked. 

“I think it isn’t any more,” Gra- 
ham answered. “I think it’s burning 
down. I think the whole town is on 
fire. And I think the glow nearest to 
us is coming from the burning house 
of a farmer named Wakely.” 

“Oh.” 

Graham was silent. He could smell 
smoke now. Smoke in the drifting 
wind. The odor was dim but it was 
certainly the smell of smoke. 

“Did you say there was only one 
dreth down there now?” Graham 
asked. 

“There was no answer. Graham 
looked quickly around. Louie was 
gone. 

“I don’t blame him,” Graham said. 
“And I think — ” He looked at the 
girl. “How did you get here?” 

“Where did — what did you say?” 

“How did you get here?” 

“In my car.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Parked up there on the side of the 
road.” 



“I think you had better go to your 
car and use it to get to hell away 
from here. Come on. I’ll take you up 
to it.” 

He took her by the arm, gently 
pushed her toward the road. When 
she protested, he didn’t insist. 

“You may be right at that,” he said. 
“It may not be exactly easy to get 
away from here.” 

He wasn’t paying much attention 
to v/hat he was saying. He was watch- 
ing a new glow of light that was 
coming into existence off to the left 
and a mile or two away. 

Off there in the darkness another 
farmer’s house and barn were going 
up in flames. 

The night was peaceful, calm, se- 
rene. The moon shone placidly over 
the rounded hills. There was no hint 
of danger, no suggestion that any- 
thing was wrong except the fires that 
were throwing their glow on the dark 
curtain of the night. 

Down below them a rectangle of 
intensely violet light suddenly ap- 
peared as a door opened in the squat 
building that had been erected there. 
Featherstone came out of the build- 
ing. 

They heard him close the door. 
They heard him coming up the path 
toward them. As he walked up the 
path in the smoky darkness, they 
could hear him giggling. He saw 
them standing in the path, stopped 
and stared at them, then giggled 
again. 

“It was waiting for me,” he said. 
“All the time I was talking to you, 
it was reading my mind. When I 
went inside the building it was wait- 
ing for me and it had a dreth all ready 
for action.” 

He giggled again. 

/GRAHAM took one step forward. 

Smack! His open hand struck 
Featherstone’s face. 
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"Damn you!” Featherstone snarled. 
"Damn you, Graham. Who the hell do 
you think you are?” 

Graham stepped back. “You were 
giggling,” he said. 

“I was — what? Oh.” Wonder was in 
Featherstone’s voice. “Oh I see. 
Thanks. Or maybe I shouldn’t thank 
you. Maybe it would have been better 
to go crazy.” 

“What happened?” Graham said. 

“What happened? Oh. A cop hap- 
pened. A state trooper. I don’t know 
where in the hell he came from or 
why he turned up here, but while we 
were talking, he was snooping 
around. He tried to go into that 
building. That’s all, brother, that’s all. 
We’ve got a dead cop on our hands.” 

“So Louie said.” 

“Did Louie tell you about him? He 
did? Well, did he tell you the rest of 
it?” 

"No.” 

“The rest of it—” Featherstone 
sounded like he was about to start 
giggling around. “The draal thought 
the cop was trying to attack it. I 
don’t know what that cop was think- 
ing while he was snooping around but 
the draal certainly thought he was 
dangerous. He scared the draal. The 
draal not only killed him but decided 
it would clear out all the humans 
within a radius of ten miles of here. 
It would be safer, the draal decided. 
It’s clearing them out now.” 

Featherstone nodded toward the cir- 
cle of fires on the skyline. While he 
talked, another one Had popped into 
existence. 

“Compared to what’s happening 
around here right now, hell’s fire and 
brimstone raining from the sky would 
be like a summer shower. Hell’s out 
for noon, Graham, hell’s out for noon 
for sure.” 

In the darkness the night wind was 
tangy with the pungent odor of 
smoke. 



Featherstone looked at Graham. 

“The draal wants to talk to you,” 
he said. “To both of you. Yes, it 
knows you are here. It sent me to 
tell you to come down and talk about 
it.” 

“In that case,” Graham answered. 
“I guess we had better go talk to it.” 

“I guess you had,” Featherstone 
said. “If you want to stay alive.” 

As they went down the path to- 
gether, Featherstone started giggling 
again. 

“It says it can use us,” he said. “It 
says that’s the reason we’re still 
alive.” 

Featherstone led the way into the 
building. Graham followed him. Mil- 
dred Chambers entered last. This was 
one situation where ladies did not go 
first. 

The big room was bright with vio- 
let light. 

TPHE draal lay in a cup-like recep- 
A tacle. Around it and under it was 
some sort of a complicated electrical 
machine. Relays were clicking softly 
in the machine, transformers were 
humming. A maze of wires ran from 
the relays to the cup in which the 
draal lay. Through the wires it con- 
trolled the operations of the machine. 

Graham could not guess the pur- 
pose of the machine. 

As he entered the room, he was 
aware something c had suddenly 
entered his mind and he knew that 
the draal was probing through the 
channels of his brain as it read his 
thoughts. 

“That is close enough,” a voice 
whispered in his mind. 

Ten feet away from the machine, 
it stopped them. It would not let 
them come closer. 

Above the machine, darting like a 
huge bee in the sunlight, moving too 
rapidly for the eye to follow, was a 
dreth. 
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On guard! 

Like three slaves, they stood in a 
row facing the draal. 

It read their minds. 

Graham knew that he was being 
weighed and measured as a potential 
antagonist. How dangerous was he? 
How dangerous was the girl? The 
draal wanted to use them as tools but 
it also wanted to know how danger- 
ous were the tools it proposed to use. 

It would have preferred to kill 
them outright, to destroy them. That 
would have been safest. But for some 
reason it needed them, had to use 
them, and it could not kill them until 
its need for them was finished. 

It was evaluating them as potential 
danger spots. 

Graham rigidly excluded such 
thinking from his conscious mind — 
he did not want the draal to know he 
knew what it was doing — but far un- 
der the surface of his mind he knew 
why the draal was studying them so 
carefully. 

It had to use dangerous tools. And 
it was afraid of them. Therefore in 
some way they did not know about, 
they menaced its safety. It had a 
weak spot. 

Then it spoke. 

“There is work to be done,” a voice 
whispered in Graham’s mind. “You 
must do that work. If you do it well, 
you will be well rewarded.” 

There was a strong hypnotic qual- 
ity in the voice that whispered 
through his mind, a seductive, luring 
quality. It urged him to do what the 
brain wanted done, then it talked 
about the reward that would be his. 

That reward was knowledge. If he 
helped the draal, it would give him 
knowledge, it would lift aside the veil 
that curtained the truth, would help 
him learn some of the things he had 
always wanted to know. 



In the rigidly partitioned-off part 
of his mind that he was keeping from 
thinking, he knew the draal had dis- 
covered the outstanding facet of his 
character — the urge to know — and 
had shrewdly taken advantage of it 
in offering him his reward for ser- 
vice. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. 

Featherstone looked quickly at 
him. 

“Have you gone mad?” Feather- 
stone demanded. 

“Probably,” Graham answered. 
“But sane or mad, I will not aid the 
thing in that machine until I know 
what I am doing.” 

“Ah !” the draal said. 

The dreth moved toward Graham, 

“No!” Featherstone shouted. “He 
doesn’t know what he’s saying. He 
will do the work that must be done.” 

“I know he will,” the draal's men- 
tal whisper came. “But first he needs 
a lesson.” 

Out from the swiftly moving dreth 
a flash of almost invisible light 
puffed. It struck Graham. 

"Mildred Chambers screamed. Fea- 
therstone looked appalled. 

Pain, red, raging, dripping, pain, 
tore Graham’s body apart. 

Suddenly he knew why the little 
dog in the steel box in Featherstone’s 
studio had howled in pain. The same 
thing that had happened to the dog 
was happening to him. 

He was being turned into bone. 

He couldn’t move a muscle in his 
body. 

Pain struck ever nerve ending in 
his body. 

He tried to scream and his lungs 
wouldn’t work. 

Abruptly the flashing light was 
gone from the dreth. 

The pain relaxed its numbing hold 
and Graham could breath again. 
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“You can do the work I want dorte, 
or you can have more of this,” the 
draal whispered in his mind. “Take 
your choice.” 

“I’ll work,” Graham faltered. 

He knew he had no choice. 

“Then get busy,” the draal said. 

It told them what was to be done. 

nPHE VOICE of the announcer 
coming over the radio was almost 
hysterical. 

“An entire community in the north- 
ern part of New York state was 
wiped out last night by fires of mys- 
terious origin,” the announcer said. 
“Fragmentary reports, far from com- 
plete as yet, indicate the death toll 
may run into thousands. The pilot 
of an observation plane which flew 
over the area early this morning re- 
ported that the small town of Elm 
Point has been completely destroyed 
and that hundreds of fires are still 
smouldering in and around the town. 
According to this same report, every 
farmhouse and barn in the vicinity of 
Elm Point is a pile of blackened 
ashes. There has been no communica- 
tion with Elm Point since late last 
night. 

“Scientists who had been called in 
can advance no suggestion as to the 
cause of the catastrophe but hints 
from other sources indicate that 
possibly some type of atomic reaction 
has taken place in this area. 

“Exploring parties are carefully ap- 
proaching the town of Elm Point. 

“Units of the National Guard have 
been mobilized. 

“The question is asked: ‘Has the 
United States been attacked?’ 

“Is this war? 

“If this is war, what nation is at- 
tacking this country? 

“Further reports will follow as 
soon as they are received in this stu- 
dio. Keep tuned to this station for the 
news.” 

The voice of the announcer went 



into silence. 

Graham tiredly shut off the radio. 

There was reason for his being 
tired. He had worked all night long. 

It was noon before the draal per- 
mitted them to stop for a minute. 
Then it allowed them to leave the big 
building at the foot of the hill and to 
come up to the house and prepare 
food for themselves. After that, they 
could rest for three hours. 

Then back to work. 

The draal realized they needed 
food and rest if they were to continue 
working. 

It had no intention of killing them 
before they had finished constructing 
the odd piece of electrical equipment 
they were working so hard to assem- 
ble. 

They were its hands, its tools. As 
such, they were valuable to it. 

When they left the building at the 
foot of the hill and came up to the 
house to prepare food, a dreth came 
with them. 

Never still for an instant, it darted 
around the room above their heads, 
always watching them. 

The eyes of the girl tried to fol- 
low the dreth as it darted around the 
room. Fatigue and fear had drained 
all color out of her face. She had 
worked side by side with the two 
men. The draal had not spared her 
because she was a woman. 

“What are we going to do?” she 
whispered. 

“What can we do?” Featherstone 
answered. “That damned thing can 
read our minds. No matter what we 
try to do, it will know what we are 
planning before we do it.” 

“I think I can tell when it’s trying 
to read my mind,” Graham said. "I 
get little darting pains high up in 
my forehead every time it starts prob- 
ing into my brain.” 

PEATHERSTONE looked up 
quickly. “Then you’ve got some- 
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thing,” he said. “I’ve never been able 
to tell when it was reading my mind 
and when it wasn’t. If you can tell 
when it’s reading your mind, then 
you know when it’s safe for you to 
think. Maybe — maybe you can think 
of something to do.” 

“That’s the catch,” Graham wryly 
answered. “I know when it’s safe to 
think but I can’t think of anything. 
I just don’t know enough. There’s a 
weakness somewhere. I know that 
much. I suspect the weakness has 
something to do with that piece of 
machinery we’re putting together. 
But I don’t know what it is.” 

“Think, man!” Featherstone urged. 
“And keep any discoveries you make 
to yourself. Don’t try to tell me any- 
thing you find out. The draal might 
find them out by reading my mind.” 

A flash of fire showed on Feather- 
stone’s lean face as he spoke. 

Like Graham and the girl, Feather- 
stone was desperately tired and al- 
most beyond hope. Graham’s words 
brought a spark of life back to him. 

To fight the draal, they needed to 
know much more about it than 
they knew. Its strength, its weakness- 
es, if any, how it worked, what it 
was trying to do — they needed to 
know these things. Not knowing 
them, they were like sleepwalkers in 
the dark. Any misstep might lead to 
destruction. And they didn’t know 
when they v/ere taking a misstep be- 
cause they didn’t know what was 
right and what was wrong. If they 
made a move that definitely threat- 
ened the draal, the result would be 
swift and exceedingly painful death. 

That didn’t matter. All three of 
them were long past the point of 
thinking about themselves. What did 
matter Was that the draal must not be 
permitted to consolidate its position, 
it must not be permitted to increase 
its strength. 

There was only room on the planet 
for one ruling race. 



“I want to know what that machine 
is we’re being forced to build,” Gra- 
ham said. “I think the clue to th® 
weakness of the draal is in that ma- 
chine — ” 

Little prickles of pain squirmed 
through his brain as he spoke. 

He quickly forced himself to think 
about something else. He tried to 
watch the dreth circling over their 
heads. He let horror of that weird 
little monstrosity flood through his 
mind. 

The draal was trying to read his 
mind. 

It was on guard. It was watchful. 
It was alert. 

Graham ignored the little darting 
pains high up behind his forehead. 
Eventually they went away. ,ITe dared 
to breathe again. 

Two hours later the dreth herded 
them back down the hill to the build- 
ing where the draal waited. 

“Back to work!” the order flowed 
into their minds. “Back to work.” 

There was insistence in the whis- 
per in their minds. The draal wanted 
them to hurry. It wanted them to 
finish the job it was making them do. 
That job was important. They must 
work as fast as they could. 

Graham glanced over at the cup-like 
receptacle where the crystal ball with 
the central core of blackness rested. 
He could see little glimmering lights 
moving in that core of blackness and 
he knew that the draal was watching 
him. 

Darting pains moved behind his 
forehead. 

“Work,” the draal said, in his mind. 
“The new energy source — ” 

The thinking blanked out. 

Graham’s face showed nothing. He 
kept his mind under rigid control. 
But he knew what they were build- 
ing. 

TT WAS A generator, an electrical 
generator. Unlike any dynamo 
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ever built on earth, it worked on some 
new and unknown principle, but it 
was unquestionably an electrical gen- 
erator. The cables they had already 
installed and connected to a heavy 
switch that fed into the power lines 
that came into the building. The 
switch was open. Graham had as- 
sumed that when the switch was 
closed current would flow from the 
power lines to the machine they were 
assembling. He saw now that the re- 
verse was true. When the switch 
was closed, current would flow from 
the generator to the intricate piece 
of electrical machinery that served 
as a support for the crystal ball that 
was the draal. 

"Power,” he though. “We’re build- 
ing a new source of power for it. It 
needs this new power source desper- 
ately. I wonder why?” 

The draal was getting the power it 
used from the high line that had been 
extended to his building. The faint 
hum of the transformer on the poles 
outside was audible inside the big 
room. 

Plenty of power was coming in 
over that high line. 

Why did the draal need a new 
source of power? 

The racing motor of a fighter- 
bomber tore a hole in the air as the 
ship passed less than a hundred feet 
above the roof of the building. 

Boom! 

The building rocked on its founda- 
tions. 

Graham picked himself up off the 
floor. Featherstone and Mildred 
Chambers looked dazedly up at him. 
The explosion had thrown them to 
the floor also. 

“What — what was that?” the girl 
whispered. 

“That,” said Graham indifferently, 
“was a bomb. Probably a five hundred 
pounder — ” 

As though nothing had happened, 
he started back to work on the ma- 



chine they were assembling. 

“A bomb?” the girl questioned. 

“Yes,” Graham answered. “Hand me 
that screwdriver, will you? One of 
these screws has stripped its threads 
and must be removed.” 

He kept his face expressionless, he 
kept all thoughts of exultation out of 
his mind. Prickles of pain behind his 
forehead warned him not to do any 
thinking. 

Subconsciously he knew what had 
happened. That was an army plane 
that had passed overhead, a fighter- 
bomber. It had dropped a bomb 
aimed at this building. 

Somebody outside, somebody in au- 
thority, knew what was happening. 
Somebody knew that the source of 
the mysterious fires that had des- 
troyed Elm Point and the surround- 
ing community had their source in 
this building. Fighter-bombers were 
moving up. There were certainly ar- 
mored cars back there on the roads, 
possibly eyen tanks. The country had 
armored cars and tanks to burn. 

The appearance of the plane meant 
one thing: Louie had escaped. The 
little man in the baggy clothes, the 
little man who had been so scared, 
had gotten to someone in authority 
and told his story. 

Deep in his mind Graham won- 
dered how Louie had ever managed 
to convince a public official that he 
was telling the truth. Louie’s story 
must have sounded utterly fantastic. 
But he had convinced somebody that 
it was the truth. Of course, Louie had 
the evidence of a destroyed town and 
innumerable burned farmhouses to 
back him up. That must have helped 
a lot. Anyhow he had certainly told 
his story, he had convinced somebody 
that something housed in this build- 
ing must be destroyed no matter 
what the cost. 

A fighter-bomber had been sent to 
do the job. 

Its first bomb had missed. 
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The plane’s motor roared some- 
where off in the sky as it made a 
turn and started back to drop a sec- 
ond bomb. 

“They’re aiming at us,” Feather- 
stone said. 

“Oh, no,” Graham answered. “Noth- 
ing like that.” 

EATHERSTONE’S face was a 
study in mixed emotions. He 
knew he was a target for the next 
bomb. He knew, also, that something 
else was also the target. He knew he 
couldn’t run. 

The draal wouldn’t let him run. 
The dreth would kill him if he tried 
to run. 

All he could do was wait. 

In that moment, greatness showed 
in Featherstone. He managed to grin. 
And went back to work. 

He completely ignored the racing 
motor in the sky. 

Graham desperately controlled his 
mind. 

The draal was trying to find out 
what was happening. The explosion 
of that bomb had certainly jarred it. 

It suspected, must certainly know, 
that it was being attacked. 

But it didn’t know what was attack- 
ing it, or how the attack was coming. 

If they knew very little about it, 
it, in turn, knew very little about 
them. The great outside world, the 
world of cities and nations, the world 
of men and machines, of fighting men 
and fighting machines, it knew little 
or nothing about this world. 

It didn’t even know there were 
such things as fighter-bombers. 

All it knew was that something had 
roared through the sky and then there 
had been an explosion. 

It was trying to find out what was 
happening. It was trying to get in- 
formation on that roar in the sky and 
that shattering explosion from the 
minds of the humans in the room. 

They closed their minds. 



They told it nothing. 

The howl of the motor was growing 
louder. 

The plane was circling preparatory 
to making another run on its target. 

This time the pilot would not miss 
his aim. 

Acting as if nothing whatsoever 
was happening, the three humans 
worked calmly on the generator they 
were fitting together. Featherstone 
rose to his feet and went to one of 
the packing boxes for another part. 
Acting on instructions from the 
draal, he had ordered these parts from 
a large electrical supply house. Now 
he was quietly helping fit them to- 
gether. 

So far as his face showed or his 
mind revealed, there were no such 
things as airplanes and bombs on 
earth. 

jNUTlLDRED CHAMBERS incau- 
tiously dropped a heavy housing 
on a finger. She swore and put the 
mashed digit in her mouth. 

She had never heard of such a thing 
as a five hundred pound bomb. 

Graham removed the screw with 
stripped threads from its seat. 

Far up in the sky, he heard the 
plane start its dive toward them. 

The pilot of that plane was incau- 
tious. Nobody was shooting at him, 
he didn’t think there was any dan- 
ger. He shoved the nose of his ship 
down toward his target. 

Graham felt the pains abruptly van- 
ish from his forehead. 

The draal had ceased trying to read 
his mind. It has stopped trying to 
find out what was happening from 
him. 

It had sought other sources for the 
information it needed. 

The motor of the diving plane was 
overhead. 

Thunder exploded in the sky. 

Wincing, Graham listened. At that 
moment, he would have given his life 
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for the sound of a diving motor. 

He heard no such sound. 

There was no such sound in the 
sky. 

There wasn’t even an airplane in 
the sky any more. 

There was only bits of shattered 
metal and fragments of flesh plung- 
ing down to earth. 

A dreth, on guard somewhere over- 
head, had been sent to meet the 
plane. 

The plane had exploded. 

There was silence in the big room. 
Under the cup-like depression where 
the draal rested, relays clicked fur- 
iously. There was no other sound. 

Outside there were several thumps 
as pieces of shattered metal hit the 
ground. 

Featherstone looked like a man 
who has just heard his death sentence 
pronounced. 

The three humans had automatic- 
ally stopped working, when they 
heard the plane explode. 

“Back to work!” the voice of the 
draal lashed their minds. “Hurry. 
Work faster.” 

As he hastily resumed his interrup- 
ted task, Graham heard another 
sound — the far-off throb of many 
motors in the sky. 

Not one motor this time. 

Many motors. 

r THE MOTORS in the sky moved 
A closer. There were six or seven 
planes at least in the flight. Judging 
by the racket they were making, they 
were twin-engined bombers. 

The draal had destroyed a single 
plane. Would it be able to destroy a 
flight of bombers? 

Graham could hear relays clicking 
frantically in the electrical equip- 
ment housed under the draal. Some- 
where in the sky overhead he had 
a vision of dreths racing madly 
in response to those clicking relays. 
Four of the dreths were available to 



fight the planes. One dreth remained 
in the room with them, constantly on 
guard. As long as that hideous little 
monstrosity darted around them like 
a giant bee, they were helpless. 

The motors were as loud as thunder 
in the sky, gnawing at the air like a 
giant hound gnawing a bone. 

Boom! 

Real thunder shook the foundations 
of the earth. 

Graham groaned. He knew what 
that clap of thunder meant. A dreth 
had either passed through the fuel 
tanks of a bomber, exploding the gas- 
oline, or it had exploded the bombs 
in the racks of the plane. Either way, 
the answer was the same. 

A plane exploding in blazing 
wrath ! 

Panic hit the flight of bombers. 
Graham heard the even drone of the 
motors change as the pilots broke for- 
mation. 

The pilots didn’t know what was 
happening. One of their ships had 
exploded. They suspected that some 
sort of a radar beam was being used 
against them that blew up their fuel 
tanks. They didn’t know what they 
were fighting. Their orders were to 
blow up the group of buildings on 
the side of the hill. It looked so easy 
they were suspicious. When one of 
their ships exploded without appar- 
ent cause, panic hit them. They 
would have rode through a sky full 
of blasting ack-ack, they would have 
fought their way through to their ob- 
jective against fighter opposition, but 
the mysterious explosion of one of 
their ships startled them into momen- 
tary panic. They broke formation. 

And as they started to scatter, an- 
other one of their planes exploded. 

They couldn’t see what was attack- 
ing them but they knew now that 
they were being attacked. The explo- 
sion of the first ship might have been 
an accident, but when two ships ex- 
ploded, the possibility of accident 
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was ruled out. 

The three humans in the laboratory 
heard the sound of motors die out in 
the sky. 

There was a note of triumph in the 
rattle of clicking relays under the 
draal. 

There seemed, somehow, to be few- 
er of the relays in operation now. 
There had been several and the click- 
ing had been almost continuous. Now 
there seemed to be only two of the 
little instruments in operation. 

“Work!” the draal snarled in their 
minds. 

As they bent again to their task, 
the spray of violet light at the far 
end of the room quickened in inten- 
sity. Simultaneously the throb of the 
transformers grew more labored. 

More power was being taken from 
the high line. 

“Another dreth is being created,” 
Featherstone whispered, in answer to 
the question on Graham’s face. He 
nodded toward the spray of violet 
light. “That’s where the dreths are 
created.” 

“Reinforcements?” Graham said. 

“Replacements rather than rein- 
forcements,” Featherstone said. 

“Eh? I don’t understand.” 

“Listen to the relays,” Featherstone 
answered. “Each relay controls a 
dreth." 

/GRAHAM HAD already noticed 
that fewer relays seemed to be in 
operation. He listened closely. Only 
two relays were working. 

“What happened to the three other 
dreths?" the almost soundless whis- 
per formed on his lips. 

“They destroyed the planes and 
were themselves destroyed in the ex- 
plosion,” Featherstone explained. 

“Then there are only two dreths 
left!” Graham said. “The one in here 
watching us and one somewhere on 
guard outside. If those planes will 
only come back now!” 



One dreth was on guard somewhere 
outside. Three others had been de- 
stroyed. If the planes would only re- 
turn, one plane would be smashed 
but the others would get through to 
drop their bombs without molesta- 
tion. 

Graham listened. The sky was 
quiet. There was no sound in the still 
air of the late afternoon. 

Somewhere off in the distance the 
planes were no doubt reporting in and 
asking for further instructions. 

Would they be ordered to continue 
the attack or would they be pulled 
off? 

In war, they would be ordered back 
to the attack. But the country wasn’t 
officially at war. With two planes 
already lost, it would be a brave com- 
mander who risked further destruc- 
tion of his ships, further loss of life, 
until a complete investigation had re- 
vealed the necessity for the action. 

In the spray of violet light at the 
far end of the room Graham saw 
something rise up. 

A new dreth. 

A new balance of blended force and 
counterforce. 

It moved sluggishly in the violet 
glow. Like a butterfly that has just 
crawled from its cocoon and is grow- 
ing wings in the sunlight, the dreth 
drifted uncertainly in the violet 
light. 

The violet light was developing it, 
giving it strength. 

Under the draal a new relay began 
to click slowly. ^ 

Working feverishly at the genera- 
tor they were building, Graham felt 
like praying. 

Whoom! 

Something that tore through the air 
like an express train just missed the 
roof of the building. It exploded two 
or three hundred yards away. 

It was a shell from a 90 millimeter 
cannon that was mounted on a tank 
destroyer. 
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While the planes had attacked 
overhead, units of the ground forces 
had moved into position. 

The first shell they fired had 
missed. 

Graham groaned. They would never 
get to fire another shell. The single 
dreth that ramained outside would 
blow the tank destroyer to bits and 
before another attack could be 
launched, the new dreth growing 
stronger by the second in the violet 
spray would be ready for action. 

He looked at the dreth in the violet 
light to see how far advanced it was. 

The light was gone. 

The violet spray was not flooding 
upward. 

He was suddenly aware that two 
sounds that had been always 
present in the laboratory were 
now missing. The clicking of the re- 
lays and the labored hum of the trans- 
formers drawing current from the 
high line. 

These sounds were still. 

The transformer was silent. 

The relays were still. 

Something, drifting like a falling 
leaf, was floating to the floor before 
his eyes. 

He needed seconds to realize what 
it was. 

Then he recognized it. 

It was the dreth that had been 
guarding them. 

Powerless, it floated downward. 

“The power is off!” Graham heard 
himself shouting. “The power is off.” 

He was already on his feet and 
racing toward the crucible that held 
the crystal ball that was the draal. 

“Stay away! Stay away from me! 
I’ll turn the dreth on you!” Weak 
thought impulses chattered in his 
mind. 

The draal sounded like a frightened 
monkey seeing death approach. 

Graham and Featherstone were 
both darting toward it. Both had rea- 
lized what had happened. Graham got 



there first. He jerked the draal out 
of the receptacle where it rested. Si- 
multaneously he turned and shouted 
at Mildred Chambers. 

“Get outside and wave a white 
flag. Wave anything but get outside 
before that tank destroyer takes a 
second shot at us.” 

She staggered rather than ran to 
the door. They could hear her 
screaming outside. 

The second shot didn’t come. 

/GRAHAM HELD the crystal ball 
in both hands. Weak impulses, 
generated by the tiny store of energy 
the draal maintained inside itself, 
whispered in his brain. The draal 
promised rewards if he would help it. 
It promised him anything he wanted, 
wealth, power, knowledge. 

He laughed. 

“Smash it!” Featherstone urged, 
trying to snatch the crystal ball away 
from him. 

He shoved Featherstone away. 

“Smash this?” Graham questioned. 
“Not until it keeps the promise it 
made me.” 

“It’s dangerous,” Featherstone 
urged. 

“I know it’s dangerous but I also 
know how to control it, now. No, we 
won’t smash it, Swami. We’ll just 
keep it from gaining access to any 
source of power until we learn every- 
thing it knows. We know its secret, 
Swami, we knew it the instant that 
shell smashed the high line leading 
into this building. It’s got to have 
power to operate, power to send 
forth the dreths, power to create 
them, power to control them. 
Without power, it’s helpless. 
That’s what it was making us build, 
Swami: a generator to supply power 
for it. It knew the high line might 
be broken or the power might be 
turned off. If that happened, it had 
to have a source of power that would 
not fail. That was why it was in such 
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a desperate hurry to get us to finish 
that generator. Power ! It had to have 
electrical energy, plenty of it. With- 
out that, it’s helpless. We’ll keep it 
from getting power until we find out 
its real history. Think of that, Fea- 
therstone ! Think of it !” 

Graham was a little hysterical. All 
his life he had sought to push aside 
if only for a little while the veil over 
the face of truth. Now he had in his 
hands a creature that possessed knowl- 
edge beyond that of all the human 
race. True, the creature was danger- 
ous, it was deadly, but it could be 
guarded, and Graham had no inten- 
tion of destroying it until he learned 
what it knew. 

When the men of the guard came 
cautiously forward in response to the 
girl waving a tiny pocket handker- 
chief, they found the two men guard- 
ing very, very carefully what looked 
like a most unusual crystal ball. 

They’re still guarding that crystal 
ball, these two men and one woman, 
guarding it with their lives. 



The whole story of the unusual 
events in and around the town of Elm 
Point has long since died out in the 
newspapers. The public has forgotten 
what happened there. 

But two men and one woman have 
not forgotten. They live in an old 
house on a quiet side street in New 
York City, an old house that has a 
high stone wall around it, to keep 
out intruders. 

In one of the rooms in that old 
house is a large safe constructed of a 
special grade of beryl steel so tough 
that even a torch would not cut it. 
The combination to that safe is 
known to only three people on earth. 

Within that safe is kept a crystal 
ball. Daily they take the ball from its 
resting place and daily they force it 
to reveal to them more and more of 
its history. And a strange history it 
is. 

Some day they hope to learn from 
it a little of how the universe is con- 
structed. 

THE END 



ELECTRIC BRIDGES 

★ By RAMSEY SINCLAIR * 



A NYONE WHO has ever taken high 
school physics is familiar with the 
famous Wheatstone “bridge.” And wheth- 
er he knows it or not the electrical “bridge” 
is one of the most important types of cir- 
cuits now in existance. In the modern world 
of calculators, rockets, guided missiles, 
radio and electrical machines of all kinds, 
the bridge circuit finds its greatest appli- 
cation. This is because a bridge circuit can 
be made to act automatically. And that’s 
how it’s used. 

A bridge circuit generally consists of 
four branches or arms, schematically usual- 
ly shown in the form of a diamond. The 
arms may contain resistances, capacitances 
or inductances. A voltage is applied across 
one of the apex-sets of the diamond. A 
meter is set across the other apex-set. When 
the bridge circuit is “balanced” no current 
flows through the meter and a “null” or 
“zero” is indicated. 

Aside from using such an arrangement 
as a measuring instrument in which three 



known quantities are compared with a 
fourth unknown, the bridge finds its great- 
est utility in automatic devices, for the 
amount of unbalance of a circuit can be 
used to bring the bridge back into balance. 
This is the secret and core of automatic 
pilots, radar finding apparatus, temper- 
ature controlling devices, and most auto- 
matic machinery. 

The bridge thus gives a method of 
comparison by machine. The technique of 
comparison is used in the human body in 
a more sensitive but essentially similar way. 
Thus we learn to estimate distances with 
our binocular vision through experience. 
There are certain standards gradually 
built into our sight-mechanism and our 
minds. 

When the wonders of the last half of 
the twentieth century start to unfold, you 
can be sure that they will depend to an 
amazing extent on the use of bridges of 
one kind or another. 

* * * 




WORD FR03I MALAYA 

Sirs: 

This is the first letter I have written to 
any editor. PA is one of my favorite read- 
ing pleasures, and every time I read it I 
mean to write to you, but this is the first 
time I am really doing it. 

As a steady reader, I sincerely wish to 
congratulate you for the fine work you did 
in 1948. I’d like to list the five stories that 
I think were really tops during that pe- 
riod: 

1. “Forgotten Worlds” 

2. “Zero A. D.” 

3. “The Man From Yesterday” 

4. “Queen of the Panther World” 

5. “Lair of the Grimalkin” 

Incidentally, I find it very difficult to 

get my usual copy of FA due to currency 
regulations, so would you mind if I ask 
some of your readers to send me (if they 
can) some of the issues they have no use 
for. At the same time I would like to let 
them know that I am more than willing to 
correspond with anyone who cares to write 
to me. 

T. Retnaraja 

Care Of S.K.T. RAJA 

Survey Dept. 

Kota Haru, Kelantan 
Malaya 

ft's always a pleasure to hear from a read- 
er in another land. And we know how 
hard it is to get magazines in other coun- 
tries, so how about it gang — send a few 
spare copies to Malaya! Ed. 



What we said about the opening letter 
applies here too. How about it, gang — 
let’s help a fellow fan out Ed. 

WE DONE HIM WRONG 

Sirs: 

What happened to the “Reader’s Page”! 
Did you lose it or something? Don’t tell 
me you haven’t got enough letters to go 
around... I’ll write you every month if 
need be! Please get the letter section back. 
Let’s keep the home fires burning! 

“I Died Tomorrow” could not have been 
written by Peter Worth. No living per- 
son (assuming that Pete is alive) could 
have thought up that ending. Wow! I’m 
marking that yarn as an all-time favorite. 

Now for a note to all fans: “How about 
joining the “Universal Musketeers”, a stf 
correspondence club which later hopes to 
have a fanzine. All are welcome. 

Ronald Friedman 

1980 East 8 St. 

Brooklyn 23, N.Y. 

As you can plainly see, the letter section 
is back. And we hope to keep it that way 
from now on. Nope, it wasn’t a lack of 
letters — you should see the pile on our 
desks! The truth is, we’ve been changing 
printers, and because of the change, you’ve 
been missing the Reader’s Section. But 
everything is running smoothly now, so 
your favorite departments will be in every 
issue from now on Ed. 



SOUTH AFRICAN SOS 

Sirs: 

This is essentially an SOS from a fan 
who has been hit in a very tender spot by 
the South African import restrictions on 
all pulp magazines. 

The printing of this letter in your mag- 
azine will therefore be appreciated, if only 
for the reason of appealing to readers to 
correspond with me about the current 
science-fiction and fantasy news. Any kind- 
hearted fans could also ease my predica- 
ment by sending unwanted copies of FA 
and other stf magazines my way. 

Just a word of praise in closing, for 
Lee Francis, one of your best authors, for 
his magnificent novel, “The Man From 
Yesterday.” In my opinion it eclipsed even 
Howard Browne’s great “Return Of 
Tharn” novel. 

A. P. van den Berg 
19, St. Hubert Ave. 
Crosby, 

Johannesburg, 

South Africa. 



FA INSPIRED HIS HOBBY 

Sirs : 

First off I’d like to tell you that FA 
has given me plenty of entertainment in 
reading material. I read each and every 
story, good and bad — and you don’t hear 
me complain if I happen to find a bad one 
on occasion, for I know that for every bad 
one there will be at least a half a dozen 
that I will like. Who can ask for more 
than that? 

Now for the real purpose of this letter. 
I thought you might be interested in know- 
ing (and other readers too) that FA has 
inspired a most unusual hobby. I got to 
wondering what an original costume would 
be like — if it were made identical to some 
of those illustrated or featured in FA stor- 
ies. I began to make sketches and working 
with different kinds of materials. Finally 
I dressed a few dolls. It was amazing what 
they turned out to be like— some beautiful 
— some grotesque — and a few just plain 
crazy. (For lack of a better description.) 
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For example, I couldn’t get a certain type 
helmet to look as it did in the picture. No 
material that I tried was satisfactory. 

Finally I hit on the idea of colored salt 
made into a moist paste and worked in 
netting as a design, and then lacquered. It 
was just what I had been looking for. 
Shredded cactus mixed with clear lacquer 
makes a very realistic skin for some of 
the out-of-this-world characters. 

Another trick I use is cigarette ashes 
sprinkled from a salt shaker on clear lac- 
quer. Dry and rub off gently. This gives 
an unusual type of skin effect for other 
alien characters depicted in stories. So you 
can see, from this brief description, that FA 
has really been an inspiration to me. 

Naturally I look forward to your art- 
work in each issue. May I gently suggest 
you have your artists work a little more 
in detail on costumes for characters? You 
can see the reason why! 

Fern Hendrikson 

898 N. Main St. 

Carlsbad, New Mex. 

You really have our curiosity aroused. 
Fern, and we’ll bet that every other read- 
er of FA feels the same way. We think 
you’ve really hit on something unusual in 
the field of stf, and something that cer- 
tainly should be developed. We’re also sure 
that you’ll be hearing from other FA read- 
ers, and as for ourselves, we sure would 
like to see one of these dolls from an 
FA story... Ed. 



NO MORE SERIALS 

Sirs: 

I have read your magazine for six years 
and have enjoyed it very much. Mainly 
because all the ‘stories have been complete 
as you advertise on your contents page. 

I want to be the first to say that any 
magazine that has to run continued stories 
to sell the book is a fourth-class book as 
far as I’m concerned. 

I purchased FA the other evening, and 
would like to state that this is one issue 
(June) that is headed for the junk pile. 
The serial is responsible for this. I think 
serials tend to confuse and disgust the 
reader. From now on I will be forced to 
preview the contents page before buying 
the magazine. I don’t want to be hood 
winked into any more serials! 

M. Reese 

453 Church St. 

Mobile, Ala. 

First of all, we’d like to apologize for list- 
ing the June issue as having only com- 
plete stories. You’re absolutely right, we 
were wrong, and we bow our heads in 
editorial shame. But your deduction as to 
why we ran “The Eye of the World" as a 
serial is erroneous, and we’d like to ex- 
plain why. We didn’t run the story as a 
serial to help sell the book — FA sells with- 
out that kind of help l The truth is, the 
story was just too long to be contained in 
one issue and still give the reader a bal- 
anced issue of shorts and novelettes. Don’t 
forget, the story was a full eighty thou- 



sand words, and that’s a lot of words in 
any magazine! So, even though running 
serials is not a policy of FA — and will never 
be as far as we can see right now — we 
ran Alex Blade’s novel in two parts so 
you’d have a lot more to read besides the 
novel. Another factor we had to consider 
at the time was the cut in pages we were 
forced to assume while we changed print- 
ers. Now you will note that the magazine 
has been increased in size again — so in the 
future we’ll be able to run novels in 
one issue — complete! Ed. 

SOUR GRAPES AND SUGAR 

Sirs: 

This once I’m going to register a com- 
plaint with the Editor of FA. (But don’t 
run away mad before you read this as I’ll 
have something nice to say too!) My gripe 
of the moment is the story by Richard 
Shaver in the June issue, “The Cyclop- 
eans.” That “thing”, I can’t bring myself 
to call it a story — was lousy! It’s plot was 
not only unreal (the so-called Cyclopeans 
acted very much like normal human be- 
ings), and the writing was not only awful, 
but the stuff about the moon was actually 
lifted from another story AS ran recently. 
Also, the story smacked of the “caves”, so 
that’s enough to kill it with me. I hate 
caves ! 

But now you force nie to extend profound 
thanks. Recently I have noted that you 
were printing long novels, in the 50,000 
word length class. So what do you do. You 
cross me up — you give us 80,000 words! 
Sure it’s a serial, but in reading other mag- 
azines I’m used to serials by now. Any- 
way, “Eye of the World” is magnificent! 
The best story you’ve had in many an 
issue — at least it will be, if the second part 
is as good as the first. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, Alex Blade has a story that Holly- 
wood could make a super film out of. It’s 
got everything — humor, excitement, stf, and 
plenty of suspense. 

If the story was really built around the 
cover, then the story would have to be 
good, because the cover was excellent. But 
why, on the title page, must you say “il- 
lustrating a scene from — ” when actually 
the scene from “Eye of the World” is real- 
ly illustrating the cover? Oh well, these 
little paradoxes pop up now and then. 

“Haunted House” took an easy second 
in the issue. And rest assured I’m looking 
forward to the new one — especially the 
long awaited Phillips novel... 

W. Paul Ganley 

119 Ward Road 

N. Tonawonda, N.Y. 

Glad you liked Blade’s serial so well, Paul. 
And now that yoti mention it, that business 
of “illustrating a scene from — ” etc. is a 
bit confusing in a case where the author 
wrote the story around the cover. We’ll 
have to remember that. Guess it’s jtist less 
confusing to say “illustrating a scene 
from — ” than to say “ cover painted and 
story written around same.” But you have 
got a point Ed. 
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BURN 



Earthinen were sale on Io 
while the beacons burned— so 
the aliens knew what to do • • • 



By WARREN KASTEL 



C LAY BOWEN sensed trouble 
even at his first glimpse of the 
two men in spacesuits who stood 
at the outer door of the airlock, wait- 
ing to enter. Though dim in the view- 
ing screen, their faces behind the 
glassite ports of their helmets were 



stern and hard. Foreboding brought 
a sudden chill to Bowen. 

The young beacon tender of Station 
12 on Io knew that he couldn’t take 
chances with these men. The ominous 
newscasts which had been coming on 
the televideo during the last few 




He pointed to the great man-made structure in the valley far below them . « • 
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weeks were still vivid in his mind. 
So instead cf pulling the lever which 
would open the airlock. Clay Bowen 
switched on the communicator. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
tensely. 

“It’s all right, kid,” the answer 
came. “We’re Interplanetary Rangers, 
both of us. Here’s our credentials.” 
A metal-gloved hand loomed large 
in the view-screen. Through narrowed 
ey’es, Clay Bowen inspected the plati- 
num disks which lay in the palm. 
They were badges of authority pos- 
sessed only by Interplanetary Ran- 
gers, the intrepid men who made up 
the far-flung police system of the 
Twenty-first Century. Clay Bowen’s 
doubts vanished. He pulled the re- 
lease lever. 

Shortly, the two Rangers clumped 
into the airlock foyer, and the inner 
door hissed shut behind them. With- 
out speaking, they removed their 
heavy metal suits, hanging them up 
on the prongs which projected from 
each side of the tiny room. 

The taller of the two Rangers 
swung around to face Bowen. 

“Name's Nick Searles. This”' — ges- 
turing to the other — “is Andy Platt. 
You’re Clay Bowen, in charge of 
this station?” 

Bowen nodded slowly, level grey 
eyes fixed upon the faces of the 
others. His lean body showed com- 
pact strength, and there was a mili- 
tary stiffness about his back and 
shoulders. A suggestion of easy hu- 
mor hung about his wide mouth and 
angular jaws. 

^^ICK SEARLES pulled a black- 
' ened pipe from a pocket of his 
green and gold uniform and be- 
gan to fill it. Andy Platt’s mouth 
already bulged from a generous cud 
of tobacco. Searles said: 

“Bowen, we’re here on serious busi- 



ness. General Headquarters has good 
reason to believe that an attack upon 
this station is going to be made in 
the very near future.” 

The Ranger’s words came as no 
great surprise to Clay Bowen. In a 
dim wa y, he had already expected 
them. The televideo hadn’t given full 
details of the vast crime wave which 
had lately engulfed the void, but 
Bowen had been able to read between 
the lines. 

Searles lit his pipe, blew out a 
plume of smoke. He went on: 

“Several of the beacon stations 
scattered throughout the Asteroid 
Belt have been wrecked, their tenders 
murdered. The first attack was made 
upon the Deimos station. Later, 
spreading from the orbit of Mars 
outward, the attackers gradually 
snuffed out beacon stations in the As- 
teroid Belt as far as Vesta and Eros. 
So you can see why we think this 
station is due for an attack at almost 
any time now. Of course, we’re not 
sure which of the stations on the 
Jovian satellites is going to be at- 
tacked first, but Rangers have been 
assigned to all of them. It’s a good 
bet, however, that the primary satel- 
lites are due first. 

“Platt and I are here to see that 
nothing of the sort happens to you or 
your station. V/e’re to stay until 
further orders. You can put us up 
wherever it won’t interfere with your 
regular duties.” 

Andy Platt came forward, shifting 
his cud. 

“What Nick told you ain’t covered 
everything,” he put in, speaking in 
a twangy drawl. “Beacon stations 
ain’t the only ones that’ve been at- 
tacked. Ships’ve gotten their share 
of the trouble, too. Us Rangers’ve al- 
ready found five or six nulks, looted 
of almost everything they carried, the 
whole crew wiped out. Mind you, this 
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is say in’ the ships we’ve found. 
There’s a lot of others missin’ that 
we ain’t found yet.” 

“But what is it all about?” Bowen 
asked wonderingly. “Who is behind 
this?” 

“Pirates, of course,” Searles an- 
swered. “And from the looks of 
things, a pretty big gang of them. 
But who’s leading them, we don’t 
Jtnow. Might be Cass Rudler, Flash 
Barth, or any other of the big-shot 
buccaneers. One thing is certain, 
though — they’ve been planning and 
preparing for this series of raids for 
a mighty long time.” Searles ges- 
tured confidently. 

“But you can bet that they won’t 
last long. Sooner of later they’re go- 
ing to make a mistake — and that mis- 
take’s going to be their last. But 
maybe they won’t have time to make 
a mistake either. The Fleet is getting 
ready for an expedition to Saturn’s 
moons. Few ships have ever gone 
that far, you know, and G.H.Q. has 
an idea that the pirates have their 
base located on one of the moons. 
If they have, the Fleet will smoke 
them out.” 

“Me, I’m hungry,” Platt said. 
“When do we eat?” 

“I’ll get something ready at once,” 
Bowen offered. 

“Do that,” Searles said, turning to 
where his spacesuit hung. “While 
you’re at it, Platt and I are going 
back to the ship and unload our 
equipment. We’ve got an electro-bolt 
cannon and a couple of heat-beams to 
install.” • 

T ATER, they were seated in the 
section of the station which Bo- 
wen humorously called “the lounge.” 
It was really the control room, but 
since his duties required him to spend 
most of his time there, he had tried 
to make it comfortable. He had fur- 



nished it with chairs, a table, and a 
bookcase. These occupied one half of 
the circular room. The other half was 
taken up by the beacon controls and 
the televideo set. Dividing the two 
halves was a spiraling steel ladder, 
the upper end of which led to the 
great beacon in the roof of the tower. 

“Been in charge of this station 
long?” Searles inquired. 

“Since just lately,” Bowen said. 
“About two months, standard Sys- 
tem time.” 

“Cadet, eh?” Platt remarked. 

Bowen nodded. “Have to serve here 
a year to earn my stars as navigator, 
and another two on government 
freighters before I receive a com- 
mission.” 

Searles said, “It’s a lousy system. 
But I suppose it keeps the applicants 
down and insures that no half-baked 
fledgling takes a ship on a suicide 
flight.” 

Bowen stared out through the thick 
glassite window which encircled the 
room. His eyes were fixed upon the 
striped immensity of Jupiter edging 
above the horizon. But he didn’t see 
it, for he was thinking. Thinking of 
Earth, millions of miles across the 
void, and the girl who was waiting 
for him there. 

He name was Alice, and she had 
brown hair that was copper in the 
sunlight. Her red lips were turned 
up impishly at the corners, and her 
eyes were grey-green. He remembered 
how clear they were, and how the 
lights within them changed — one mo- 
ment sparkling, the next soft and 
tender. 

Three years, he decided bitterly, 
is a long time to wait when you are 
young and in love. But there was 
some consolation in the fact that, 
though the wait seemed unbearable 
in the present, the rewards would 
be rich in the future. His salary 
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would be larger than that of most 
Earth-bound men, and he would be 
able to support a wife more than 
amply. An astronaut is a man of dis- 
tinction and prestige, commanding 
respect and admiration everywhere. 
That, too, would be his. 

It had been the government which 
had made necessary the four year 
training period before one could be- 
come a licensed rocket pilot. The 
number of space disasters which had 
accompanied the unrestrained growth 
of rocket travel had reached such an 
appalling height by 2152 that the 
Earth Council had put forth the de- 
cree that future rocket pilots would 
have to undergo an intensive training 
period before they would be allowed 
to sit at the controls of a ship. This 
edict had been astonishingly success- 
ful. Where before hardly a week had 
gone by without the televideo shriek- 
ing the news of some accident, now 
many months passed. The new rocket 
pilots were not only highly skilled 
in their trade, but were fully com- 
petent both physically and mentally. 

/’"’LAY BOWEN had already spent 
^ a year in the ground schools, 
where cadets learned what made the 
star cruisers tick. Now he had entered 
his second year of training as tender 
of one of the great space beacons, 
the lighthouses of star-seas. At its 
conclusion, and if his record was all 
right, the silver stars of an astronaut 
would be pinned to his coat. Then 
he would serve his last two years as 
pilot of one of the lumbering gov- 
ernment freighters. He would be 
graduated as a full fleged and li- 
censed pilot, with a commission to 
take over the controls of one of the 
great liners which plied the Earth, 
Mars, Venus routes, at a quite lu- 
crative salary. 

But — three years! An eternity, with 



Alice waiting for him. 

“Funny place, Io,” remarked 
Searles, who had followed Bowen’s 
gaze and was glancing out 
the circular glassite window. “Heard 
that the atmosphere is largely neon.” 

Bowen jerked his mind back to 
reality. 

“It is,” he replied. “But it’s pretty 
thin and at a pressure too low to be 
of any use.” 

“Reminds me of one of them funny 
tubes — what do you call ’em? — that 
the scientists monkey around with,” 
Platt observed. 

“You mean vacuum or cathode 
tubfcs?” Bowen supplied. 

Andy Platt nodded sagely. “Yeah. 
Well, this place kinda makes me feel 
as though I was livin’ in one.” 

“It’s his intuition,” Searles grinned. 
Of a sudden, his gaze jerked back to 
the window. He stiffened, staring. 
“Good Lord — almost caught napping! 
Andy, here’s were we start earning 
our salaries. There’s a ship landing 
out there — and you know all craft 
were prohibited from landing at bea- 
con stations!” 

Bowen moved with Platt as the 
latter leaped to his feet. He found 
himself looking at a strange, cubical 
silver ship which was landing not 
fifty yards from the station. 

“One of our mysterious pirates, I’ll 
bet!” Platt rapped. “Come on!” 

But he and Searles never reached 
the door. For, staring, Bowen saw 
a pale beam leap out from the mys- 
terious ship. In the next second, his 
skin was tingling, going numb. He 
had time only to gasp out a strangled 
warning before blackness swept over 
his brain and he fell sprawling to 
thte floor. 

/"'’LAY BOWEN awakened with a 
suddenness and sensation of com- 
plete awareness which for a second 
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left him doubting that he had ever 
been unconcious at all. He sat up, 
staring about him. Then he froze into 
incredulous immobility. 

Five figures stood in an ominously 
silent group near the control panel. 
Their weapons were pointed with 
menacing steadiness at Bowen and 
the two Rangers. 

Searles and Platt had awakened 
almost simultaneously with Bowen. 
Now they were half sitting up, their 
uniformed bodies statuesque with the 
tension that gripped them. Their eyes 
were widened in dismay and amaze- 
ment. But mostly amazement. 

For everything about the five fig- 
ures confronting them was chillingly 
alien. They weren’t men. They were 
things, repulsive and hideous. 

The creatures stood upon four, 
stumpy tentacle-like limbs. Another 
two gripped strange weapons. They 
had no heads, only a solid, rectangu- 
lar trunk of slimy grey, covered with 
what appeared to be huge, red warts. 
Each of them was enveloped in 
thick, transparent coverings. 

With a sensation of eery wonder. 
Clay Bowen realized that he was fac- 
ing an extra-terrestrial likeform. 

“Jumpin’ asteroids!” Andy Platt 
whispered in horror. “What— what 
are they?” 

As though the sound of his voice 
had set off a signal, one of the 
strange beings stepped forward. It 
was holding three triangle-shaped de- 
vices, a black box, and what seemed 
to be a short staff topped by a cube. 
With a caution that was not without 
a hint of menace, the creature handed 
one of the triangular devices to 
Bowen, making motions toward the 
upper part of his trunk. Bowen inter- 
preted this as a sign to place the de- 
vice about his head. 

He hesitated, his lips tightening 
to a white line. Was this some appar- 



atus for torture? Would some 
strange death strike into his brain? 

Bowen looked at Searles and Platt. 
His gaze shot about the room. There 
was no escape. The weird beings were 
standing in attitudes of tense watch- 
fulness. Their tentacular arms, hold- 
ing weapons, waved like uneasy 
snakes. 

The creature standing before Bo- 
wen became insistent. Its tentacles 
waved commandingly. Somehow, he 
got the impression that he was not 
to be harmed. 

Abruptly, he shrugged, reached for 
the device which the creature held be- 
fore him. He placed it slowly over 
his head. His head pounding, he 
watched. 

The creature now placed the black 
box upon the floor. It made adjust- 
ments. Then it straightened up, 
placed the cube part of the staff 
against the upper part of its trunk. 

And then Bowen recoiled with a 
gasp of incredulous surprise. For, 
crystal clear and as startling as an 
unexpected explosion, a thought rang 
in his mind. He couldn’t explain how 
he understood what was being said 
to him. He only knew that he under- 
stood. 

“You will tell your fellow creatures 
to do likewise. They need not fear 
harm.” The thought was imperative, 
harsh. 

^PEAKING SOFTLY, Bowen made 
^ known to Searles and Platt what 
was demanded of them. Searles’ lips 
peeled back from his teeth in a 
fighting grin. 

“Telepathic apparatus, eh? Okay, 
I’m game. Tell the what-is-it to hand 
them over.” 

Gingerly, the two Rangers donned 
the devices. The first thought they 
shared with Bowen crackled with 
anger. The alien had learned of 
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Searles’ last remark through Bowen’s 
mind. 

“You will address us with respect, 
savage!” the alien snarled. “Should 
you once more fail to show us due 
humility, I’ll blast the life-force from 
your .ugly body!” 

Carefully the three men masked 
their thoughts. They recognized the 
fact that the least slip in their think- 
ing would bring death. 

The ali’en flicked a tentacle at 
Bowen. 

“You are garbed differently from 
the other two here, creature. What is 
your status in this barbaric society? 
What are your duties?” 

Bowen answered warily, holding 
back all information save what the 
alien wanted to know. 

“And you two,” it asked, turning to 
Searles and Platt. “What are you?” 

“Interplanetary Rangers,” Searles 
replied shortly. “Police to you. We 
knock hell out of the guys who break 
our laws.” 

“How quaint ! As I have earlier, and 
quite correctly surmised, your race is 
indeed at a very low level of develop- 
ment. Laws and guardians!” The 
alien’s thoughts were tinged with con- 
tempt. “Just a race of savage bipeds, 
hopping feebly to and fro on the 
closer members of their planetary 
system. Still, a very rich race. Par- 
ticularly in the heavy metals,” it 
added cryptically. 

The alien removed the cube from its 
trunk and turned to the other four. 
They entered upon a discussion by 
a method of communication which 
the three men could not discern. 

Bowen’s thoughts were racing. 
Where had these grotesque creatures 
come from? What were they doing in 
the Solar System? He found some- 
thing dark and ominous about that 
last question. 

What were these beings from out of 



the unguessable reaches of the Void 
doing in the Solar System? 

Bowen watched them, lines gather- 
ing about his mouth. He was dimly 
aware that Searles and Platt were 
holding a hurried, whispered conver- 
sation. With a pang of hope, he 
turned his attention to them. 

Platt glanced swiftly at Bowen. He 
spoke without moving his lips. 

“Kid, trouble’s goin’ to pop. We 
don’t know what these ginks are up 
to, but it ain’t goin’ to be nothin’ 
good. They’re watchin’ us like hawks, 
an’ most likely’ll burn us down to a 
man before we can make a play. Our 
only bet is that the pirates attack. If 
they do, it’ll give us a chance to do 
something.” 

TJOWEN’S eyes lighted grimly. 

Here was something he had over- 
looked. Pirates were due to attack the 
station. If they came now, they would 
create a diversion which would enable 
him and the two Rangers to reach 
the huge weapons, which had been 
installed, and blast the aliens out of 
existence. A slim, far-fetched hope — 
yet the only hope there was. 

The two Rangers were wearing 
only side-arms. Bowen himself was 
unarmed. They might possibly dis- 
pose of three of the aliens in an out- 
right break, but death from the other 
two was sure to be the result. 

An outside attack was the only 
hope. It would give Bowen and the 
others the opportunity they wanted. 

It was funny, Bowen thought, but 
only a short time before, he had been 
dreading the arrival of the pirates. 
Now he was praying for them to 
come. 

The leader of the aliens swung 
around to the three men, placing the 
cube once more against its trunk. 
Bowen hastily changed the course of 
his thoughts. The aliens must never 
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learn of the pirates until the attack 
came. In order to cover up any slip 
which might be made by the two 
Rangers, he made his thoughts 
questioning. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “Where 
have you come from? What are you 
doing here?” 

“You show undue temerity!” the 
answering thought snapped. “How- 
ever, I see no harm in satisfying your 
primitive curiosity. Who we are 
would be meaningless to you. But I 
believe you might understand me 
when I say that we are a race from 
another galaxy. Originally, we were 
part of a great prospecting expedi- 
tion, but we happened to stray from 
the main body of vessels and became 
lost. Through the sheerest good for- 
tune, we stumbled across your planet- 
ary system. It was a find rich beyond 
all the wildest hopes aroused by our 
desperate situation.” 

A chill premonition raced through 
Bowen. The alien’s last thought had 
been exultant, gloating. 

“A rich find?” he asked. “What do 
you mean?” 

“I shall attempt to explain, savage 
— but take care that you do not 
weary me too far. Know you that we 
are an old, old race, great and power- 
ful in our age. All the intelligent 
peoples of our galaxy pay us homage. 
But in the course of time, the re- 
sources of our planetary system, as 
well as the systems of our subject 
races, have become exhausted; and 
we are at present confronted not only 
with social and economic collapse, but 
the eventual disintegration of our 
galactic empire. 

“The only solution to this problem 
was to find a new source of raw 
materials, both metal and mineral, 
beyond our galaxy. It was to this end 
that the expedition was organized. 
And through an accident, it has be- 
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fallen my lot to be the savior of 
my race. Your system is tremendous- 
ly rich — each and every world a veri- 
table treasure trove! 

“The resources of your system will 
give us new strength. Quickly, will 
we crush any rebellions which might 
have taken place among our subjects. 
And after we conquer your system 
and establish ourselves, then” — and 
the alien’s thoughts trembled with 
fanatical fervor — “then will come 
domination of the entire Universe!” 

DOWEN’S thought stabbed back. 

“You’re mad! We’re not animals 
to be trodden under. We’re intelli- 
gent beings with a science and civi- 
lization, though they may not be as 
far advanced as your own. But what 
we may lack in advancement, we’ll 
make up for in courage. We’ll fight 
your race until every last one of us 
is down.” 

“We’ll put up one hell of a fight,” 
Searles broke in grimly. 

“Spoken like true savages!” the 
alien mocked. Then its thoughts 
hardened. “Seek neither to intimidate 
nor to compromise us! All that I 
have said is based not upon madness, 
but upon facts drawn from intensive 
investigation of the science of your 
peoples. 

“We have spent much time in your 
system, studying your science and 
civilization. And we were not de- 
tected. Even now our presence is un- 
known. We have captured, looted, and 
destroyed your vessels, retaining a 
number of them as samples of your 
technical development, together with 
their cargoes and the finest specimens 
of their crews. We have broken into 
your beacon stations and carried 
away large quantities of metals and 
equipment. 

“And mind you this, savages, we 
were not hindered the slightest bit in 
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our depradations. We have encoun- 
tered no opposition worth thought. If 
your capacity to fight us were as 
great as you claim, we should have 
been destroyed long ago. It is you 
who are mad.” 

Bowen’s mind was whirling with an 
awful realization. Dimly, he caught 
repercussions from Searles and Platt. 
He gritted his teeth against the bitter 
disappointment and chagrin which 
welled up within him. 

It was the aliens standing here be- 
fore him who were the mysterious 
pirates that had been terrorizing the 
System! 

“We’re fools! Blind fools!” Searles 
raged. 

“Indeed, you are,” the alien sneered. 
“What more evidence do we need of 
the barbaric stupidity of your race?” 

Bowen slumped against the wall, 
feeling sick and defeated. Pirates 
would not attack the station, for they 
were already present. There would be 
no opportunity for him and the two 
Rangers to reach the weapons. They 
would be murdered as had been the 
men in the other beacon stations. 
Earth would go unknowing of the 
disaster that was coming. 

But suddenly he was coldly, 
furiously angry. If he had to die, he 
would take as many of the aliens into 
extinction with him as he could. His 
life didn’t count. Alice didn’t count. 
The only thing that mattered was the 
System — millions of lives that had to 
be saved. 

This group of five aliens consti- 
tuted the sole menace. If they were 
removed, the others would never 
know about the Solar System. The re- 
bellion of their subject races would 
preclude any possibility of another 
expedition finding the System again. 

“Enough of this !” the alien ground 
out harshly, confused and angered by 
the chaotic play of thought from the 
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three men. “The main purpose of our 
visit here was to obtain another spe- 
cimen of your race to replace one who 
has just died. The fact that there are 
three of you makes it all the more 
satisfactory. We need you as subjects 
for our scientists to experiment on in 
order to determine what types of 
weapons will be the most effective 
upon your race. 

“Remove your telepathic devices 
and come with us. Offer no resist- 
ance. Our deaths will avail you 
nothing, for though I refrained from 
mentioning it before, a companion 
vessel awaits us just off one of the 
satellites you know as Ganymede. 
There were really two vessels lost 
from the expedition, you see.” The 
alien swayed forward, its tentacles 
reaching for the telepathic devices. 
It had laid aside the staff with which 
it had communicated with the men. 
Connection with them was broken. 

|>UT NOT among the three thtem- 
selves. Just before his headpiece 
was taken from him, Bowen caught 
a fragment of a lightning-like inter- 
play of thoughts between the two 
Rangers. Fierce, desperate thoughts. 

The faces of Searles and Platt were 
drawn and lined with a deadly re- 
solve. Their eyes glittered with an 
almost feverish light. 

The leader of the aliens took the 
telepathic headpieces from them and 
turned toward the spiraling ladder. 
Brandishing their weapons, the four 
other aliens began to close in upon 
the men. 

Even as they moved, Searles was 
speaking. His voice was gentle, in- 
sistent. It carried an undertone that 
brought an aching lump to Bowen’s 
throat. 

“Bowen, you’re still young yet, 
see?” Searles was saying. “Platt and 
I have had enough of a fling. It’s 
our duty to die anyway. We’re going 



to jump these things. Your job is to 
get to our ship and warn the outpost 
on Callisto. You’ve got to do that, 
Bowen. These things must never re- 
turn to where they came from.” 

Bowen shook his head, his eyes 
filled with pain and a great admira- 
tion. But Searles gritted aside the 
words of protest that rose to his lips. 

“Damn it, kid, you’ve got to do 
what I say! I’m a representative of 
the Earth Council, see? You’re a 
cadet, and as such are under the or- 
ders of the Council. I’m giving you 
orders, see? And you’ve got to obey 
them.” 

Bowen’s face was suddenly old. He 
said nothing. But his eyes said things 
that went deeper than mere words. 

“So long, kid,” Platt whispered. 

They were at the ladder now. The 
two Rangers had maneuvered them- 
selves so that Bowen was nearest it. 
The leader of the aliens had already 
started down. The other four were 
waiting for the men to descend. 

And then Searles and Platt ex- 
ploded into action. 

They hurled themselves at the four 
aliens, their hands clawing for their 
holstered pneumatics. 

That was the last Bowen ever saw 
of them. But he was always to re- 
member them as they were in that 
moment when they catapulted for- 
ward, their faces set in expressions 
of indomitable determination, their 
eyes blazing. It was like an unfor- 
gettable scene from some fantastic 
televideo play. The rest was a 
kaleidoscopic whilr of sound and 
action. 

His breath sobbing in his throat, 
Bowen hurled himself down the lad- 
der. Almost two months up and down 
that ladder had given him the agility 
of a monkey, the sure-footedness of 
a mountain goat. He knew every rung, 
every turn. Now he went down like 
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a lightning bolt along a path of 
ionized air. 

The leader of the aliens was half 
way down. As if warned by some 
subtle sense of danger, it whirled 
around. But scarcely had it brought 
up its weapon, when Bowen hit it. 
The terrific impact lifted the alien 
from the ladder and sent it sailing 
across the room to hit suddenly 
against a wall. Overbalanced, Bowen 
toppled over the hand rail, but his 
clutching fingers caught a rung and 
he dropped easily to the floor. 

One glance assured him that the 
leader of the aliens was dead. Its 
body had been soft, fragile, little 
more than a huge brain in a tentacled 
case. It sprawled grotesquely upon 
the floor, a nauseous yellow-green 
liquid beginning to fill the space in- 
side its transparent suit. 

There was a sharp crackle and Bo- 
wen sucked in his breath, wincing in 
agony as something burned along his 
firm. Two aliens were coming down 
the ladder. 

FRANTICALLY, Bowen flung him- 
“*■ self down the rest of the way. 
Again the crackle sounded, and this 
time pain knifed across his thigh. He 
somersaulted over the hand rail, 
landed jarringly half upon his feet 
and knees. 

Before him was the airlock foyer, 
behind him the engine room. He 
darted for the space suits dangling 
on their hooks in the foyer. But even 
as he did so, he knew that he wouldn’t 
have time to get into one and out of 
the airlock. The two aliens were com- 
ing fast. They had seen the dead body 
of their leader. Nov/ they were out 
for vengeance. 

Bowen hurled the airlock foyer 
door shut. But hardly had he done 
so when the crackles lifted to a whine 
and the door swiftly began to glow a 
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cherry red. In a matter of seconds, he 
knew, it would be molten. 

He crouched against one wall, his 
gaze swiveling desperately about the 
room. And then his eyes lighted in 
incredulous surprise. 

Just to the right of the inner door 
of the airlock was a heat-beam. It 
was one of the three large weapons 
which Searles and Platt had set up 
about the station. 

Bowen leaped for the weapon, 
brought the tapering vulcanium muz- 
zle to bear upon the door, which al- 
ready was white and beginning to run. 
He had tinkered with standard types 
of weapons at ground school. He 
knew what had to be done. 

A flick of the ignition switch, and 
a bolt of ravening energy licked high 
on one wall. Bowen steadied the gun 
by putting his weight against the 
hand-grips. 

Molten metal sloughed away from 
the door, and now there was a 
swiftly growing hole. It was into 
this hole that Bowen directed the ter- 
rible finger of the heat beam. Al- 
ready weakened, the door blew out- 
ward like an exploding soap bubble. 
Bowen caught a momentary glimpse 
of the grey bodies of the two aliens 
just before the beam struck them. A 
glimpse — and there was nothing. 

With a gesture of infinite weari- 
ness, he switched off the weapon. He 
waited, listening. But as the minutes 
dropped away, no sound came to his 
straining ears, and at last he accepted 
the realization that he was the only 
one left alive in the station. 

He groped his way up the ladder 
and entered the control room. His 
eyes clouded with pain. The body of 
Searles lay draped across the control 
board. Only his dark hair was recog- 
nizable. His green and gold uniform, 
once so bright and crisp, hung in 
charred tatters. Andy Platt lay half 



over the remains of one of the two 
dead aliens, an expression of terrible 
anguish upon his homely face, thin- 
ner now and older in death. The rest 
of the room was a shambles. Wielded 
with vindictive thoroughness, the ter- 
rible weapons of the aliens had cut 
great swathes of destruction. 

Bowen could reconstruct what had 
taken place. In their sudden drive 
upon the four aliens, Searles and 
Platt had hoped to throw them into 
confusion. They had obviously 
known that it would be impossible 
to get all four. They had been pre- 
pared to die. 

CROM THE position of Searles’ 
*■ body, it was clear that he had 
whirled around from his attack and 
leaped for the televideo set, hoping to 
get out a warning. Either he or Platt 
had already disposed of one of the 
aliens. As Searles dove for the tele- 
video, one of the three remaining had 
cut him down. Platt had made a futile 
effort to avert the death of his friend. 
Failing to do so, he had exacted swift 
vengeance. Then he, too, had gone 
down . Furious, the remaining two 
aliens had wrought havoc upon the 
interior of the control room. 

Bowen realized that he had been 
the ace-in-the-hole. The main purpose 
of the attack made by the two 
Rangers had been to enable him to 
escape and reach their ship. Searles 
had known that he might fail in his 
attempt to reach the televideo set and 
get a message through. 

Gently, Bowen removed the body of 
Searles from the control board. Then 
he turned his attention to Platt. He 
laid the two Rangers side by side, 
covering them with blankets from the 
bed. For a long while, he stared down 
at their still forms, and as he looked, 
a little more of the youthfulness went 
out of his face. 
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He didn’t know how long he stood 
there until he remembered the second 
alien vessel which was waiting off 
Ganymede. When he did it was a 
sudden surge of dismay. 

That second ship was a sword of 
Damocles hanging over the System. 
Should it ever return to its galaxy, 
carnage and enslavement would be 
the result for the Solarians. 

Bowen crossed to the control board. 
Like the televideo set, it was a twist- 
ed ruin. Whole banks of keys, tubes, 
and dials had been obliterated. The 
delicate wiring and relay system was 
fused into a useless mass. 

The great space beacon on the roof 
of the station was dark. The complex 
and fragile mehanism in the control 
board that was its brain was dead. 
Only with a complete repair job 
would it ever function again. And 
Bowen had neither the time nor the 
materials to do that. 

“The beacons must burn!” That was 
the watchword of the men who tended 
them. 

The beacon on Io was dark. Bowen 
knew that someone would come to in- 
vestigate the reason — but precious 
hours would pass before anyone got 
worried enough to do so. Even now, 
the aliens off Ganymede must be 
growing suspicious at the failure of 
their companions to return. Soon they 
would come to find out what was 
wrong. 

His heart racing with urgency, 
Bowen descended to the airlock foyer 
and climbed into a spacesuit. He 
struck out for the Ranger ship in 
which Searles and Platt had arrived. 
In the ship would be a televideo. He 
could make contact with the Ranger 
outpost on Callisto. Searles had told 
him that the Ranger Fleet was pre- 
paring for an expedition against pi- 
rates. Now the Fleet would be warned, 
would know who the pirates really 
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were. Men like Searles and Platt, the 
Rangers were. They wouldn’t fail to 
wipe out the aliens, even though it 
took every man among them to do so. 

A ND THEN, within fifty feet of 
^e vessel, Bowen stopped dead 
in his tracks. It was as though a 
giant hand had suddenly gripped him. 

For the Ranger ship had been des- 
troyed. All that remained was an as- 
sortment of twisted girders. 

After landing and rendering un- 
conscious the men within the station, 
the aliens must have turned one of 
their awful weapons on the ship. 
They had reduced it to a mere skele- 
ton of metal. 

Bowen’s gaze shot around des- 
perately. His haggard face was cov- 
ered with beads of perspiration. He 
felt trapped, futile. 

Not far distant was the cube-shaped 
vessel of the aliens. Bowen’s eyes set- 
tled upon it, narrowing. In another 
moment, he was running clumsily to- 
wards it. 

There were no port holes in the 
strange vessel. Its silvery expanse 
was unbroken, save on one side where 
a rectangular door fitted flush with 
the hull. A short scrutiny, and Bowen 
knew that the only way tc gain en- 
trance into the ship was by force. 
There was no handle in that door, no 
button, nothing to show how it 
opened. 

Slowly, tiredly, he turned away. 
Cutting into the ship would take 
time — and with the strange alloy of 
which it was constructed, he doubted 
if any weapons or tools which he had 
at hand would be effective. Nothing 
short of space artillery would pierce 
that hull. And there remained the al- 
most certain possibility that he 
wouldn’t know how to operate the 
vessel even if he did get in. 

With eyes that held only a vast 
bitterness, Bowen gazed up at the 



great orb of Jupiter. Ganymede had 
swung around behind it. Callisto was 
off just to the right. Callisto! There 
would be men there. Rangers. But 
men that he couldn’t reach. 

Searles and Platt had died so that 
he would be able to reach and warn 
those men up there. And now he 
couldn’t, for every means was closed 
to him. They had died in vain, those 
two Rangers. 

That last thought was agony to 
Bowen. Biting his lips, he turned and 
began to plod back toward the sta- 
tion. 

He had to do something, he told 
himself desperately. There must be 
some way in which he could get out 
a warning. He shook his head, trying 
to get some order into the chaotic 
race of his thoughts. 

Suddenly the idea of building a 
huge bonfire occured to him, but he 
rejected this at once; a fire wouldn’t 
burn in Io’s neon atmosphere. And 
then — at that moment it seemed so 
irrelevant that he almost pushed the 
thought aside — he remembered some- 
thing Platt had said in the control 
room. 

“Reminds me of one of them funny 
tubes — what do you call ’em? — that 
the scientists monkey around with.” 

“You mean vacuum or cathode 
tubes?” Bowen had answered. 

Bowen’s figure tensed, a brightness 
springing into his widening eyes. 
Neon. Vacuum tubes. Of course! 

He almost deafened himself with 
the shout he released inside his hel- 
met. Galvanized into sudden, furious 
activity, he raced back to the station. 

■COR MORE than twenty minutes, 
Bowen was busy. When he was 
finished, a simple yet enigmatic con- 
trivance had taken shape outside, on 
the landing field before the station. 
It was in the form of two metal plates 
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fastened to rods of a non-conducting 
material, and spaced one hundred 
feet apart. Each of these places were 
connected in a circuit. In the engine 
room, Bov/en pulled a knife switch. 
The circuit was closed. 

His blood drummed in his ears. 
Would it work? Anxiously, he re- 
placed his helmet and hurried out of 
the airlock. A triumphant grin spread 
over his lips. 

It had worked. 

Between those two metal plates a 
great, brilliant red glow now spread. 
It was a distress signal that couldn’t 
fail to be noticed by anyone who 
might be wondering why the beacon 
on Io had gone dark. 

Bowen stood staring up into the 
sky until his eyes ached and a dizzi- 
ness in his head announced that the 
air in his suit was getting bad. He 
returned to the station, removed his 
suit, and resumed his eager watch. 
Only now did he become conscious of 
the throbbing pain in his seared arm 
and leg. 

Tediously, the time inched away. 

And then his pulse quickened. Not 
one, but two Rangers ships were com- 
ing. They had seen the red glow of 
th’e signal. They had come in answer. 

It seemed hours, years before the 
Rangers left their ships and entered 
the airlock. There were more than 
a dozen of them. In the foyer they 
flipped back their helmets, staring 
from Bowen to the glow of the signal. 

“What’s wrong, young fellow?” 
one of them demanded, his sharp gaze 
taking in the blackened ruin of the 
airlock foyer door, melted by the 
blast of the heat-beam. His hair was 
grayed at the temples, and he wore 
the stripes of a captain. 

Swiftly, Bowen explained. He took 
the Rangers on a tour of the station 
to bear out the fantastic truth of his 
story. Sight of the bodies of the aliens 
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convinced them more than any words. 

The eyes of the Rangers hardened, 
and a cloak of bleak purpose seemed 
to settle over them. They turned to 
go. But before they did so, they gave 
a stirring, simple salute to the two, 
covered forms that lay there so quiet- 
ly on the floor of the control room. 
Then, replacing their helmets, they 
began to file from the station. 

The Captain paused. His brown 
hand* gripped tightly at Bowen’s 
arm. 

“We’ll get them, kid,” he promised 
softly, yet terribly grimly. “And we 
won’t need the Fleet to help us, 
either.” Then he, too, was gone. 

Now that the long minutes of ten- 
sion and strain were over, Bowen 
felt exhausted, unutterably weary. He 
made a futile attempt to clean up the 
control room, but did not succeed. 
He fell asleep in one of the chairs, 
close by the bodies of Searles and 
Platt. And as he slept, he seemed to 
feel their presence near him. 

TT WAS the piercing drone of the 
airlock buzzer that awakened Bo- 
wen. He hurried down to the foyer. 

A group of men in spacesuits stood 
at the outer door of the airlock, wait- 
ing to enter. Though dim in the 
view-screen, their faces behind the 
glassite helmets were eager, smiling. 
A momentary thrill of elation shot 
through Clay Bowen. 

He did not bother with the commu- 
nicator, but pulled the opening lever 
at once. The Rangers tramped into 
the room. Without speaking they re- 
moved their heavy metal suits, hang- 
ing them upon the prongs which pro- 
jected from the walls. 

A tall, space-burned oldster, with 
a shock of thick, white hair, swung 
around to face Bowen. He held out 
his hand. 

“I’m General Price,” he said. 
“These” — gesturing to the others — 



“are my men. So you’re Clay Bowen?” 

Bowen nodded, feeling himself 
completely unable to speak. 

General Price gripped the young 
beacon tender’s shoulder. For a mo- 
ment it seemed that he would not be 
able to speak, either. 

“Captain Randall got them, lad,” he 
began softly. “He contacted us before 
the battle began, managed to get a 
complete report through. His name 
will go down on the honor roll of 
the Rangers, along with those of 
Searles and Platt. You see, Captain 
Randall and his entire detachment 
of six vessels were wiped out. We and 
the rest of the Fleet weren’t in time 
to help. But the alien ship is in our 
post on Callisto. There isn’t much of 
it left.” 

“I’m glad, sir,” Bowen said simply. 
“More glad than I can say in words.” 

“We owe it all to you,” General 
Price reminded. “If it weren’t for 
your ingenious signalling device, 
we’d never have known about the ali- 
ens until too late. I think I know 
how you managed to accomplish it, 
but I’d like to have you explain to 
my men.” 

Bowen moistened his lips, feeling 
young and terribly awkward under 
the smiling gaze of the Rangers. 

“I’d never have thought of doing it 
myself if it wasn’t for a remark by 
Andy Platt,” he began. “He likened 
the exterior of Io to a vacuum or 
cathode tube during a conversation. 
You have all seen these tubes on 
Earth or Mars in the common form 
of a neon sign. When I was unable to 
get a message through to the outpost 
on Callisto, I remembered what Andy 
Platt had said. 

“Well, there isn’t much to what I 
did. I just got two aluminum plates 
from the station for electrodes — 
anode and cathode — and set them up 
a hundred feet apart on non-conduct- 
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ing posts. With insulated cable from 
my supply of repair materials, I con- 
nected them to the generators in the 
engine room. Io’s neon atmosphere 
is at a low pressure — almost a vacuum 
— such as we must obtain for cathode 
tubes to function. When the current 
was run into the electrodes, a huge, 
crude neon sign resulted. That’s 
all.” 

“That, was enough, lad,” General 
Price said. “We saw your signal.” He 
studied Bowen a moment. “You’re 
a cadet, aren’t you, and have to serve 
here a year to earn your stars, in 
addition to another two on flying 
government junk-heaps before you 
get your commision?” 

“Yes, sir,” Bowen answered, hold- 
ing his breath against the sudden 
leaping of his heart. 

General Price’s grin was almost 
youthful. 

“I think,” he remarked, “that the 
the Earth Council will be glad to 
give you your stars and commission 
at once — or anything else that you 
may want, for that matter.” 

They were cheering, then, the 
Rangers in the foyer. Their noise 
filled the air with deafening volume. 

But to Clay Bowen it seemed to 
come from far, far away. He was back 
in his thoughts with the girl whose 
name was Alice. How bright her gray- 
green eyes were ! And then there 
was Nick Searles’ twisted smile and 
Andy Platt’s slow drawl. And then 
hfc gulped them all away, and things 
were blurred and hazy before his 
eyes. 

“I’ll have two boys,” he whispered, 
a3 though he had settled some momen- 
tous decision. “Two, tall fine kids. 
And I’m going to name them Nick 
and Andy.” 

“Right,” said General Price gently. 
“Damn fine names, both of them ” 
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★ By CHARLES RECOTJR ★ 



I T IS NO secret that the U.S. govern- 
ment is heavily engaged in rocket re- 
search and that it has two pet projects in 
mind — one, the first rocket propelled de- 
vice to the Moon and second, a minor sat- 
ellite around the Earth. Both of these ideas 
are “hot” and a great deal of work is being 
expended upon them — though a satisfactory 
amount of information as to their progress 
is not being reported. 

The second of these ideas, the secondary 
satellite seems to be even more promising 
than the Moon rocket— at least, right now. 
The amount of energy, the size of the 
rocket and so forth are considerably less 
— the project is more within reason at 
this moment. 

Consider the advantages offered by such 
a satellite around the Earth. Above all — 
say it rotated around the Earth at a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles- — it would act as 
an observatory laden with instruments 
such as spectrographs, telescopes, counters 
and the like, all of which would radio 
their information back to Earth. _ A great 
knowledge of the actual conditions in 
space could be obtained. The satellite would 
be completely automatic, of course and 
unmanned. 

Launching it into space would involve 
the use of the two-step rocket — which we 
know is being strongly and practicably 
studied at White Sands, New Mexico. The 
satellite would be the upper part of the 
two-staged rocket. As it rotated in space, 
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numerous antennas would project from it. 
These antennas might be in the form of 
radial wires, thus making the body a suit- 
able target for radar observation and con- 
trol, even at that surprisingly large dis- 
tance. 

Power would be afforded by a battery 
system, perhaps basically powered with 
some sort of atomic generator. As time 
went on the satellite would become an im- 
portant. navigational — or rather astroga- 
tional aid — in any future flights to the 
Moon. 

Proposals have been made, suggesting 
that a super-satellite be created which 
would serve not only as an observation 
post but also as a secondary rocket launch- 
ing platform. This is perfectly possible for 
it would mean essentially the launching of 
a rocket from a greatly reduced gravi- 
tational field — a field five thousand miles 
away from its greatest intensity. 

Such a rocket satellite could be designed 
to rotate around the Earth at any speed — 
or it could be made stationary although 
this latter probability is not very great — 
people might not feel quite comfortable 
with a heavy metal “moon” hovering over 
them, even if it was five hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away! Never the less, we shall 
see the construction of a satellite in our 
time — perhaps a lot sooner than we think. 
Watch for the song writers’ new word for 
rhyming — the “Smoon” — the “secondary 

moon.” 
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★ By JUNE LURIE ★ 



A LITTLE known scientific activity 
which is consuming an increasing 
amount of the time of hydrographic de- 
partments of all countries, is ocean-bottom 
sampling. As everyone knows, five-sixths 
of the earth’s surface is covered by water. 
But so little is known of the nature of the 
land beneath the water, that oceanographic 
research is being accelerated. 

The renewed interest in the subject stems 
partially from the fact that it is realized 
that with the development of modern tech- 
nology, men will soon be able to extract 
great wealth from the oceans’ bottoms in 
the form of minerals and even gases and 
oils. It is common knowledge that along the 
Gulf Coast of the United States a large 
number of oil wells have been established 
and are producing oil, from hundreds of 



feet beneath the surface of the ocean and 
from miles out into the sea. 

Therefore a knowledge of what the 
ocean’s floor is composed of is highly de- 
sirable. The oceanographic survey groups 
keep numerous ships traveling all over the 
world. These ships are equipped with in- 
geniously designed sampling mechanisms 
capable of reaching down miles into the 
sea and bringing up samples of the ocean 
floor. Someday many products, metals, 
chemicals and organic materials from the 
bottom of the ocean are going to make a 
big difference to our materials-starved 
economy. And there is always the tantaliz- 
ing lure of hidden and undiscovered rem- 
nants of civilizations which are suspected 
to have once existed! 

★ ★ * 
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